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Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

JULY, I8S7. fHOMEDE|3T7 

R ^ 

INDIA DURING THE JUBILEE REIGN* 

The natives of India have alieady^ celebrated the Jubilee, 
and so far have appeared in the YCiy van of loyal demon¬ 
stration. In this remarkable manifestation of theire, there 
doubtless were four guiding motives; first, a natural desire 
to please a Ruling Power with wb'ch^-^otwithstanding alt 
drawbacks or abatements—they are, on the wholei well 
contented; second, a pride' in belonging to an Empire 
visibly ascending, expanding, increasing; third, a feeling 
of thankfiilaess_for many maierial and^moral benefits which 
a fort)' yean^ retrospect brings into bright relief; fourth, 
a hope that still further benefits, In the same directions as 
before or in new clirecdot^ may arise during the course of 
af&irs, or be specially canfcrTcd. All these motives are 
i^uite consistent with dissatls&ction in respect to particular 
detail^ or to specific cireumstances in the present; and on 
the whole they fully suffice to account for dm heartiness of 
the loyalty tiiat has been demonstrated. 

In this paper I purpose to review briefly and summarily 
die fa^ re^ns, and considerations why, not only a 
patriotic OritoOit but also a thoughtful and wdl'infoTTied 
Indian, may locdt back with pleasure on the fifty' years 
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period which ends on June 21, 1887^* For> much as die 
British Empire ad over the v'orld has grown and changed 
during this dme, nowhere have such growth and change 
been moie conspicuous than in the Indian Empire, as 
regards both the land and the people. 

This rc\'iew w'ill not relate to historical events, but will 
be one of rtsults only, of admioistianve improvements, of 
materkl development of moral progress, of social refoim. 
To pr^ent anything like a historical sommary of the 
C'venis during tlie half-century would be to exceed the 
allowable limits of this essay. But I must hen: call to mind, 
that just before the middle of our period, the East India 
Comparty ceased to exist and the administration of India 
was assumed by the Crown in 1858, Indhi w'as redly an 
Empire, and the term Imperial was habitually used tiicre for 
all tliut related to the whole country* In 1877 the title of 
Empress of India was formally assumed by the British 
Sovereign. Since tlien 1 ndin has become ofticidly, as it 
was previously in fact, iin Empire. 

Even with this limitation, the subject is so vast and 
varied that the several heads in my survey must he rigidly 
fixed beforehand, in order that the facts may be arranged 
*■ in nsvsew order,'’ m to speak, and may be kept in their 
proper places, with due relation one towards another. By 
these means the proportion of things may be observed whit 
mental perspective, and without any distraction of that 
steady gase which ought to be directed towards the main 
topics, 

I shall marshal, then, the pHncipal facts under ten hid¬ 
ings, thus:— 

I. The imperial area and surveys, the terriiorlal acquit 
sitions, the irontier& 

II. The population, the census, the dassification of 
religions and occupationB, the condition of the people. 

III . The revenues* land-tax, the finance and public debt 

IV. The Army, Europe and Naiivci the Navy, and 
Marine^ 
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V. The ocean-t}ome commcfce. the inlamf trade, the 
roads and the railways, 

VL The fanunes, the canals of irrigation, the forests. 

VM. The public administratioii, the Covenanted Ser¬ 
vice, the Uncovenanted Service, European and Native- 

VIIL The legEslaiton and the Conns of Justice, the 
land-settlements, the police and the prisons, 

IX. The national educiitlon, the universides, the aspi¬ 
rations of the educated natives. 

X. The changes in rites and customs, the public 
charities, the religious missions. 

Under each of these ten headings 1 shaJ] endeat'crur 
to illustrate the difference between and But 

the terms employed mtist be of a short and genet^ cha¬ 
racter only. 

Before proceeding to the first heading which rdates 
to territorial extension and to military frontiers, it may he 
well to enumerate, without any description, the chief 
battles, sieges, and disasters that liave signalized the ann^ j. ; 
of the balf-centDry. 

Dunng this time the British Government in India won 
the following victories in the field: Maharajpur, 1841 j 
Mcani, 18.13 : Sohraon, 1S46; AltwaJ, 1846; Ferewshah, 
1846; Gujerat, i84Bij Rangnn. 1853; CauboL 1878; 
Candabar. t88o. 

The battles of Mudki, 1848, and Chllianntila, T848, 
were fought without decisive result 

In the »ine period the following sieves or assaults wens 
conducted to a suecessful bsue; Ghazni, (839; Multan, 
184S; Delhi. 1S57; Lucknow, 1858 ; Jhanst, 1858, 

Next to this category may be placed the defence of 
fclalabad. 1841 ; pf Candahar, 1841; of Agra, *857; of 
Lucknow, 1857, 

Campaigns in mountainous or hilly r^ons were con¬ 
ducted in the passes between Khyber and Quibul, 1842 : 
in the Peshawar mounbuns, 1864; in Bhutan, 1865 * in 
the Lushai hiUs, tSyi. 
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On ilie teller luntl, disasters were suffered at Caubul, 
1841; Delhi. 1857 : Cawnpore, 1857 ; and ^laiwand^ 1880, 

It would be tedious to enujnerate the BiiUtary expedi¬ 
tions undertfiken against wild tribes on the North-Western 
frontier. I f counted they would e.xceed thirty in Bumber. 

Nor in a summary like this can the lesser lights and 
the heroic deeds during the War of the ^tuiinles be 
detailed. The sum-total of that terrific outburst, that des¬ 
perate struggle, aod that ultimate victor}’, consdtutes the 
greatest event in our fifty years. 

The first heading, then, is that of the imperial area and 
surveys, the territorial acquisitions, and the frontiers. 

The survey of the Indian area b probably the greatest 
work of its kind that has been ever undertaken by any 
Government in any country. It consists of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, fixing with absolute precision the 
heights of the highest mountains, and the sites of the 
principal places ; the topographical survey, presenting the 
details of all the hilly tracts; the revenue survey, presenting 
the ixiundaries of ever)' parish or village: the cadastral 
survey, showing all the fields in each p.'uish; the forest 
surt'cy, allowing the tracts under professional conservancy; 
the engineering survey for the railways and the cmals of 
irrigation; tlift geologir:al survey, describing the rode for¬ 
mations, the coai-bcanng and metalliferous regions-; the 
marine surveys of the long coast-lintis, and the soundings 
thereto adjacent This operation is vast in its combinaiton, 
and is composed of many parts, pertaining to a country of 
ti million of square miles, nearly as large as die Continent 
of Europe (exclusive of Russia). It has been, for the most 
part, adiicved wlthiti the last fifty years, though in several 
important respects it was begun before that time. In 
general terms, we may say that ludia b as well impped 
as England ur any country in Europe; If the vasincss 
of the Indian area be remembered, then the magnitude 
of this geographical achievement will be appreciated. 

The surve}’s primarily pertain to, the British territories. 
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^‘hlch compri^ about four-lirtlis of the: whok Indtan lunca. 
They pertain In many respects to the nadve States also, 
which comprise the remaining hfth. In some respects, 
hott’cx'cr, such as the surveys of parishes and fields, some 
of the native States are behindhand. 

The Imperial area of India, containing one and a half 
mlUioin of square miles, embraces the native States as well 
as the British territories. It includes the newly annexed 
Burma, but is exclusive of Nep 4 l and BelCichistan, both of 
which States, however, are really members of die British 
Hmpire. The question, then, arises, How much of thb area 
has been acquired wUhio the fifty years ? The answer is 
supplied by this short tsible :— 
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These territories were all outside the Empire before the 
beginning of the Jubilee period, and have come within the 
Empire subsequently. 

In general terms, It may be stated that the Indian 
Empire was formed, and. in some essential respects, con- 
^iidated, before the Jubilee period began. All who rejoice 
in the sight of the poUtical fabric that now' ream its stately 
head, must regard with respectful gratitude the memory of 
its founders or builders (Udbrt* our period), Oivc, Warren 
Kasttngs, Cornwallis, Wdlcsley. Ljike, Munro, Shore, 
Elpbinstone, Metcalfe. Amherst, Bentinck, But within our 
period there have been additions, amounting in all to about 
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one-fourtb of the presient area» omi-fonit^h of the present 
populadon, and one-fifteenth of the present revenue. 

Further within the period, several territories which 
belonged, indeed, to the Empire, but were native Smtra, 
have come under British adnunistration, and have been 
jotoed to the British territories. These are shown in the 
following table;— 
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These territories, then, have in the course of events 
been transferred froni native to British administration. 
They constitute, indeed, an addition to the British terri¬ 
tories, but their irander from one territorial cat^ory to 
another makes no didbrence to the extent of the Empire., 

The province of Berdr is not included in this category, 
as it belongs to the domit)ions, although It is by 

treaty under British administration. 

Within the fifty years there have been nine considerable 
wars, irrespective of lesser ware. Of these considerable ware 
the first Afghan war led to no territorial advantage; the 
second Afghan war produced only a smalt cession in Ptshin 
and Sibt. The overshadowing war of the Mutinies caused 
but little annexation, as Uie native iitates were signalized 
by loyalty; only some few ins^nlficant acquisitions were 
made. The Bhutan war led to a small acquisition at the foot 
of the Eastern Himalayas, But the two PanJab ware and 
the Sind war placed the whole basin of the Indus and 
its four tributaries under British dominion. And the two 
Burmese ware—now known as tlie second and third, the 
first having taken place before our period—brought the 
delta and valley of the Irawaddy within the Indian Empire. 
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The two main conquests, namely, those tn the Fanjab 
anti Burma, took place on the western and the eastern limits 
of the Empire. Consequentty; while the frontiers on the 
north and towards the south, being bounded by the mighty 
hlimalayos and by the sea respectively, have remained 
without change, those on the wtist and east have been 
wholly changed. 

On the north-west, In 1837, our frontier had no line 
marked out by nature geographicalty. It ran mdeSnitely 
through the flat region bittween Delhi and the $ntlej, and 
through the desert that separati^ Rajputana from the 
Indus basin. Now^ however, the frontier lias a rlg^d and 
prominent character. It U formed by a mountain range 
as by a wall—almost Hite a natural circumvallation—^from 
the Khyber Pass near Peshawar to the hills that Jut out 
into the sea near Karachi Again, in TS37, the Nurth- 
Eastem frontier w'as formed by the range of hilts that 
separates the littoral province of Arracani—on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal—from the Irawaddy basin. It is now 
formed, flrstly, by the range that separates the valley of 
the Sltang nver from the basin of the Meinam, or Meh- 
Nam. Then it winds round the southern border of the 
Burmese Shan States, till it touches tltc Chinese Yunnan. 
Separating Yunnan from Upper Burma, It passes through 
the wild ri^Ions tvhence the Irawaddy and die Meh^Kong 
have their source, till it reaches the extremity of Assam. 

The whole length of the North-Wesiem frontier, 
some 2,000 miles from Peshawar to Karachi, was infested 
by flence, warlike, and fanatical tribes, i t has been subdued, 
after much fighting, In detail \ and, by tim long sustained 
exercise of political skill, it has at last been reduced to 
quiet and to such civllixolion as may be possible in such 
regions. The |>3cification of this frontier forms one of 
the items of British achievement during the present reign. 

Having thus sketched the extension, during our perbtl, 
of an Empire which, while conslstii^ chiefly of Otiush 
territones, includes also native States unt(er British control 
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protection, J must, bdbre proceeding tg the next 
cading, ailude brielTy to these native States. In ixnind 
num era they are 450 in number*(greater and lesser togetiier}, 
have a total area of half a million of square miles, and a 
^pulation of 50 mildong. On the whole they were steads 
' ^ dangers of 1857, and niany of them were 

mgm y oyaj. The account of administration to be given 
m tl.e future huutlhgs will refer not lo than, but to iho 
territory. But their edmtmstotioit hue been 
tenefiarily nffectal by Britirii example, ant! they have 
followed, or imitated, most of the Britirii reforms. By 
the grMtous iavour^f the British Sovereign they have 
(.^ admitted to two Orders of Knighthood, namely, that 
of the Star of Indm^and that of tlie Indian Empire. As 
minority IS or;frequent occurrence, the minore become 
wards of the British Government, and arc thus wdl edu¬ 
cated. Special colleges have also been established for 
young native princes and their relatives. 

The recogmtion in 1858 of their r%ht to adopt heirs has 
their old anxieties at resL If for them there be a'r 
Magna Charta, it is this. 


The next heading is that of the census and the popub-^ 

lion the cWfication of religions and occupations, and the 
condition of the people, , 

_ Wihin the fifty years there has been a really vast 
incrc^^ of population, partly from natural increment or 
mulupl,cation, partly [(tent accession of territory. But the 
comparative statisiics of the two years, though they can be 
«tii]^d with confidence, cannot be stated with precisioa 
r Jii le earlier part of ibe two years there was oo census 
y of the Tiattic- It was theu thought politically 
2 ous to institute an imperial census, and there was a 
hesitancy in carrydugout any measure of that kind. During 
Uic period, however, a census was taken, first for one 
province, then for another. But it was not till tS8i that 
a census uTts completely taken for the whole Empire in 
a orm which admitted of comparison with a census nearly 
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oompleie, taken ten years previoualyk Then it was ascer- 
laineci that the population of the Empire (including botli 
the British terrirofies and the native States) amounted to 
233 millions of souls, and had increased about 13 millions 
by natural increment during the preceding ten yearsi or 
at the rate of i i millions, say i,200»<joo, yearly, notwith¬ 
standing mortality from two widespread fanunes wiLhin the 
decennial period. This increase, too, occurred in the British 
lemtories only. I'heie must in the native States have 
been some increase also which cannot be exactly ascertained. 

Since iSSi the natural Increase must have been going 
on. especially as no famine has occurred. Burma Proper, 
too, or Ava, has been added, with a population of about 3 
millions. Thus we may suppose the present population to 
be hardly short of 260 millions, exclusive of Beldchistan, 
Ncp.ll, and Bhutan, wliich must contain several millions of 
people. 

From this truly grand basis i protacd in estimate what 
the population of the Empire may have been in 1837, so as 
to reckon the increase from that year up to i S87, 

For this comparison I reckon t!ie 13,7?®,000, or say 
24 mUlions, already shown as belonging to Sind, the Panjab 
Proper, with Jammu and Kashmir, and Burma (including 
both Lower Burma or Pegu, and Upper Burma or Ava). 
These I deduct Cmm the a6o millions. By die experience 
of the last decennial period the annual increment may he 
Judged to have been more than a million annually, say 
1,100,0001 This wnuld ^ve 55 railUofUi for the Mty 
years. The two sums make a total of 79 millions. Thus, 
for purposes of comparison, we must deduct the 79 millions 
from the 260 millions of 1887* and say that in 1837 the 
populution could not have been more ihan [81 millions, 
and that in round numbers the popolaiion of the Indian 
Empire has increased by 79 millions during the Jubilee 
period. If there is any fault in the calculation it will be 
this, that the increment has been greater than that above 
reckoned. For certainly the histories of 1837®*!!*^®™ 
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doi^a the popuktioa al more than 150 milJioos for the 
Empire as it then was; 

Ac the begiAning^ of otir period the Empire embraced 
the whole Hindu race, about 195 millioAS of souls, and still 
embraces it. But within the period a considcrabte addhioii 
has been made to the Muhammadan population by the 
conquest of Sindh. By the annexation of the Panjab the 
Sikh race became one of tlte nationalities of the Empire. 
By the conquest, first of Pegu* and then of Upper Burma, 
an important section of the Buddhist worid has co'jne under 
British rule. 

VVithinthe period the Hindu, race has grown in. numbers 
and in status: it has gained intellectual power by means of 
education, and has risen in. Influence more than any other 
race in the Empire. Out the Muhammadan population, 
while multiplying fast in the eastern districts of the Empire, 
hns on the whole been losing ground in n^pect of political 
status and influence. The Parsis, Zoroastrians or fire- 
w'orshippeis, have increased in numbers much, but still more 
in wealth and status. The aboriginal tribes are probably 
not increasing^ and it is tliought that many of their pcmple 
are drifting away into Hinduism. 

From the midst of Hinduism has ^rung the new sect 
of Brahmos, who maybe described as theists. Though tlieir 
number may noi be absolutely great, yet their weight Is 
fmjmrtant. as they are the representatives of tin; newly 
educated classes. The origin and progress of this interest" 
ing sect may be regarded as ilte outcome of the Western 
education, as a protest against the mytholcgical faith of 
later Hinduism, and as a return to the Vedic philosophy 
wrhich ushered in the dawn of tlie Hindu mind, U b 
morally and intellectualiy the most remarkable phenomenon 
of our period. 

The occupiatlons of the people have not changed 
during our period in any essential respect save one. The 
bulk is still agricultural; the artisan dosses have, on the 
whole, the same proportion as formerly; for wlule .some 
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ancieot nianitfactures have died out, other new industties 
have arisen. The e.Yceptiofi is that of the military cl asses . 
Before our period the^ were very numerous and importaat; 
and femained so after itsheginniog. But during its course, 
especially since the war of the JpiuiinleSi they have been 
decreasing fast. The habits of the people have become 
le^ warlike and more home-abiding or dpitiestic. This 
change arises from the circumstances of the time under the 
Pax Britannica, the improvement in work and wages, the 
multiplication of ctvi! employments, and the security of 
landed tenure. Together with the lessening demand for 
native soldiery, the supply of recruits for the native army, 
n the British territories^ has shrunk considerably. 

Though the death-rate is comparatively high, the 
physical condition of the people must have been sensibly 
improved by the sanitary reforms introduced withiu our 
period; the drainage works in all the great cities and most 
of the larger towns; the noble water-works at oil the 
crowded centres of population; the urban conservancy 
more or less in all districts; the vaccination; the s[}ecial 
trizalment of epidemics of cholera, stnall-pox, fever, and. other 
plagues; and the famine-relief oficrations. Tlie ravages 
of these dread diseases have been checked undoubtedly. 
Still it must be sorrowfully admitted that occasionally t^lde- 
raics have desolated whole tracts of country, and, after being 
checked, reappear desinjctivdy in a form almost chrootc, 
.nt)ri lasting ovoT months and even years, thus baffling pro¬ 
fessional skill and preventive effort. 

Inquirers and statisticians have often feared diat the 
sanitary reforms, the relief on the largest scale in rimes of 
famiae. the very Pax Britannica, of which we are justly 
proud, may cause the population to increase to an amount 
beyond the capaLllities of tlie soU for sustenance. Cer¬ 
tainly the population in several large districts is too dense, 
and in some tracts there Is a tendency* to congestion. The 
em^ration from such tracts to tlic tropical colonies, as 
Mauritius, Brit iah Guhma, and the West Indies, however 
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Important for those regions, has produced no appreciable 
effect on the population of India. Within ihc Indian 
Hmpire there is yet much land available. Though the 
average in congested districts may range from 460 to JJoo 
to the square mile, yet for the whole country it Is not 
high, being only t8d» Moreover the cultivated bnd by 
agricultural improvements may be, and by artiltcial iirigar 
tion certainly b being or mil be^ augmented greatly. 
Philanthropic observers, measuring their inferences by 
exclusively European standards, have beconte sometimes 
apprehensive, lest the people, multiplying over-fast, should 
outgrow their food supply, and should la|j>se into pauperism. 
But if the people produce, cam, and possess much less 
than Europeans, yet they need much less for livelihood and 
comforu If the narrow margin, which with the poor in all 
countries exbts between their resources and thdr neces¬ 
sities. be compared for England and India respecrivdy, 
the difference will be in favotu* of India. In other w*grds, 
tile Indian poor do not feel Che pltudi of want, die res 
etngusta domi, so severely as the English poor. .\s to food- 
supply, two (xiints are noteworthy i hrst, that in all the 
tvide-spread famines which have hapjjened, the grain, rice 
and com, for famishing multitudes has always come from 
within the limits of India Itself; second, tliat India has 
always exported edible grains by mdlions of hundred¬ 
weight annually, and has of late become one of the principal 
wheat-importing countries to the English markets. Within 
our period, again, the prices of food and the wi^es of 
bbour have nearly doubled in India. At the same time, the 
rate of mterast on which accommodation can be obtained by 
the people, has fallen considerably. The improvement in the 
cottages and in the domestic implements of the poor is 
notorious. The development of the trade will be seen 
presently. Poverty, then, cannot, in a politia>-economic 
sense, be said to be deepening amidst a people whose 
numbers are growing, whose cnltivadoa is expanding, 
W'hose prices and wages are rising, who^ dwellings arc 
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unjjioviflgi whose irade is anti whose exportation 

of edible grains is very considerable;, and among whom the 
absorption of the precious metals is appreciable. 

Our third heading is that of the revenues and receipts, 
the land-tax, the hnances, and the public debt* 

In this statement i follow the old inetho<l, to which the 
Government of India still adhere, whereby is set 
clown to every ten rujiees, though the relative value of 
the two sums is fluctuating, and in these days there is a 
difference as against the rupees. 

The revenues and receipts of the British-Indian terri¬ 
tories (irrespective of the native States) are nowadays 
swollen by several new items, such as those relating to the 
guaranteed railways. Thus the comparison is rendered, 
perhaps, unduly favourable to 18S7 in respect to 1837. 
But technicaily it is necessar)' to take the total as it has 
been shown in the 1 ndian budgets for several years past* 
Thus taken, the total for 1887 may be set down at 76 
millions Htcrling. by the Indian Budget, showing a slight 
surplus over the expenditure. The corpesponding total for 
1837-8 may be set down at a millions sieriing, by 
Pfinsep's labl®, showing a difference of 55 millions 
lietwcen the beginning and the end of the Jubilee period, 
or an increase of 250 per cent Of this increase it will 
be ob.served that 8 millions are due to the accession of 
uaritorj' already shown under the two categories of my 
first heading. The remainder of die increase is due 
in part to the accession of new items of receipt, in part 
to the augmoitation of taxation, in part to natural growth 
uf the public resources. On the one hand, the direct 
taxadoo has been taised in some respects. For instance, 
the inoome-ta.\ is a new fiscal iDvcntion within the period. 
The salt*Lax may be reckoned in the same category-, it Is 
an ancient impost, but its rate lias been raised, and whereas 
the aittcdc used to be obtained from India alone, it is now 
in part fih tai n ** d from England. On the other hand, many 
direct taxes of * a miscellaneous character have been 
abolislied, and many imfxjit duties have been ranitied. 
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Th« assessment of the land-tax, which ts the hscal 
mainstay, has been revised within our period for all 
provinces of the Empire except the permanently setded 
provinces of Bengal and Behar. The revision has ex* 
tended either to every held or to the holding of every tax¬ 
payer. ScrupiJous moderation has heen observed; m 
many places much reduction has been allowed, and usually 
the increase obtained has been due to the expansion of 
cultivadoiu 

The expenditure has, of course, growm, jJffjjw^'with 
the revenues and receipts. During the earlier part of our 
period die difTerence was not always technically marked 
betw'cen the deficit which may happen in the ordinary or 
internal administration, and the deficit arising from externa! 
expenditure on war, or from an extraordinary outlay on 
material development If these external or extmordlnary 
charges be kept separate, then, in general terms, h may be 
said that, throughout our period, India has paid her way 
financially quite well. Since iB6o, when a budget sys¬ 
tem on the English model was formaHy introduced, and 
when the expenses proj^y chargeable to the public debt 
or the capital account were duly exhibited, there have been 
indeed some years of deficit on the ordinary or [ntcrnal 
account of the Empire^ but there have also been years of 
surplus. And on the whole the surplus has o\^ba 1 anoed 
the deficiL This calculation, too, indudes the face that 
India has paid from her ordinary'account full fifreen millions 
sterling for tire relief of famine. She also paid from her 
cash balances fourteen millions towards die expenses of 
the last Afghan war. 

In its Qidinary expenditun* of about 76 miUions string 
the Government devotes a goodly proportion to the civfi 
administration, which is s|>ecblly directed towards the 
benefit and the progress of the people. Of the whole ex¬ 
penditure. about 19 millions are devoted to deftmee, including 
the army and the navy, 7 millions to the collection of the 
revenue, 5 millions to the interest om debt, and the re* 
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malning 45 millions to the civil administration and to 
public improvement of all scrts» This is ejcdtislve of 
tlie annual outlajr on tnatcrial imprevemem from capital 
account. 

Of the expenditure. It Ls< remarkable that more^ than 
onC'fourth, amounting to mlUlcns (including Joss by 
exchange), is incurred id England, This propordou Ims 
increased greatly within our period by rtason of loans 
contracted in England of which the interest is payable 
there, and by reason of the quantities of stores for public 
worl^ which have to be purchased^ere also. The charge 
for the pensions payable ter* tabled officers, civil and 
military, always has been considerable. The stun annually 
paj’abic by India Is reckoned In gold for England; and as 
India lias otliy silver wherewith to pay, the loss thus 
entailed on her by the depreciation of silver has proved 
excessive. On the other liand, the trade of India has nor 
sufhired, but in some respects has rather benefited, by this 
depreciation. 

The history of the public debt within our period has 
been interesting and remarkable. The total amotint at the 
beginning of this period stood at 31 mlllioas sterling 
(according to Prinsep's table), and had been incurml eii> 
itrely fortrar. It now stands at nearly 1^5 miUions sterling, 
showing an increase of 134 millions. This increase has 
arisen partly from war and purtly from those public im- 
proi^ements which for all countries are included hi the 
capital accounL To this lotai^ for popular exposition, we 
may add tlie 93 millioits of capital ex|>endud on railways, 
of w’hich capital the InLerest is guaranteed by the State. 
This would bring the sum-total of State obligations up to 
nearly 259 miOIons. In round numbem it may be said that 
of tile 359 millions of State obligations, nearly 65 millions 
have been spent on material Improvements, railways, canals, 
and other public works, which already yield a net return mote 
than equal to the interest on llie borrowed capital, and 
93 millions on the GuaranTced Railways. The remainder, 
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about loi mQlioti^ equal to less than the State revenues 
and. receipts for two years, have been spent oa war. The 
soppresdon of the Mutinies, and of the coaset:j.uent dis^ 
turbance, cost ^6 millions out of this sum. The geneial 
condition of indebtedness is not otherwise than satisfactory. 

Of the debt, by far the larger portion is held by English 
people. A portion, however, amounting to £0 millions 
sterling, is held by the natives of India. At the beginning of 
our period the rate of Interest was 5 per cent for the most 
part, seldom less and sometimes more. At the end it 
ranges from 3I to 4^^ per cent 

The financial control of the Supreme Government of 
India has within our period been strengthened by the cen- 
tralUation of audit and account. Since 1860,100, a budget 
statement on the English model has been introduced. But 
since iSya a separate pEovincial Finance for the ad minja . 
tiation of various local services has been provisionally 
settled for each province in the Empire. 

Popular savings banks have grown up within our period, 
having now about 44 millions sterling of deposits. 

During the fifty years the coinage of silver in India has 
amounted to aqp millions sterling, and that of gold to 
2i millions. 

Further, in )86o, a State paper-currency was introduced, 
which now has a circulation of about 15 millions sterling. 

The fourth heading contains the defensive arraagements, 
the Army, European and Native, the Navy, and Marine. 

Dunng our period the army of India as a local or sepa¬ 
rate force has been abolished and amalgumauid with the 
fortes of the Crown. It consisted In some part of 
Europeans, l«jt chiefly of natives. After the amalgama¬ 
tion a staff corps was formed for India, to consiist oi officers 
who, .dter serii'ing for a while with European regiments, 
should be devotixl cither to the native army or to employ 
in the civil and political departments. 

The total number of the forces in 1S37 amounted to 
36,000 Europeans, 218,000 natives, in all 254,000. in 18S7 
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the number stands at 69,000 Europeans, ja6,ooo natives, m 
alt 195,000. In 1837 the cost of the army -was eight 
miltiotis sterling. The number of men is less now, but the 
cost is more than double. In return for the increase 
cost we have an augmentation of Jighung power. Mid¬ 
way in the period after the War of the Mutiitics the 
composition of the forces was materially modihed, the 
native element being reduced, the European element being 
strengthened so much as to be nearly doubled. In 1S37 
there was one European soldier to six native; but in 1&S7 
there is one European soldier to two native. It must be 
added, however, Uiat of the native police some 50^000 are 
armed and disciplined. The artillery arm, always important, 
"ubtque*" (according to its proud motto), is under no circum¬ 
stances so supremely important as in Asiatic warfare. In 
1837 the artillery in India was in part European, but 
in large part native. In 1887 it is (with some slight 
exceptions) entirely European. At the beginning of the 
[lenod the rortressts, the arsenals, and magazines, the 
central treasuries, and many strat^c points were for the 
most part garrisoned by native troops. They are now 
almost entirely garrisoned by European troops. This again 
]$ an important difference. The horses for the army in 
1837 were largely obtained from local studs or from Indian 
home-bred markets. They are in 188 7 obtained in part 
only from local resources, and in the larger part from Aus¬ 
tralia and from tlie countries bordering on or beyond the 
Persian Gulf. 

It would here be interesting to compare the former and 
the present proportions which the soldiery bear to the civil 
population. Of the 260 miltio nji of population, about 200 
millions belong to the British temiories, exclusive of the 
native States. The total of 195,000 soldiers would give 
one soldier to 1,050 inliabitanis. But it may be doubted 
wliether this calculation Is quite fair to the peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants of these territoricsi, because a portion of the army 
Is Gintoacd beyond tlidf limits in native States. There 
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Is practiciiltyt however, no otlier way of'Showing- the col* 
cutanon except the one adopted above, fs the same 
il is probable that in iS^j" the proportion muai have been 
one soldier to every 600 inhabitants. 

It were superiluous to dilate on the difference which 
armament can make in. military power. All the changes 
that have in this respect been iotrodticed in Britain have 
almost simultaneously spread to Indio. 

During Our penod the barracks of the European soldiery 
have been entirely reiconstructed on vastly improved ptans. 
Numerous other arrangements have b^n made for the 
comfort and welfare of the mciL. And the reorganxzalion 
of the native forces under tlit Crown has been so managed 
as to lessen the former proportion of Etiroiiean officers (a 
certain proportion being retained for safety), and thus to 
augment the status and the responsibility of the native 
officers. 

In no country does military power depend more on the 
means of rapid movement than in Jndia. This mobility 
has been enormously augmented by the railway system, to 
which r shall presently advert, and which has been created 
wholly within our period. 

On the uholc, it may be said that without any increase 
of numerical strength there has been a potent growth in 
fighting power and warlike resource in the hfijr years, and 
that the composition of the forces is far more conducive to 
ihe fon^ental safety of the Empire now than formerly. 

Besides the British forces in India, there are the forces 
employed by the native States. The total number of 
these is reckoned ai 345,000 men in various stages of 
OT^antzatiOTi anddiscipliiiet 

At the banning of our period the naval defence and 
sen-ice of India was entrusted to the Indian Naiy. But 
mid^y in the period, that is, in tS6i, the Indian Naiy was 
abolished after a long career of usefulness and honour. 
An arrangement was then made for India with the Britisb Ad¬ 
miralty that a cemin number of ship* of war should be 
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?Ultioncti in Indian waters, under a sepiarate naval command 
for the East Indies. There are generally some fourteen sHps 
of war* urtarmoured, on ibis duty, cmising from the Red Sea 
to the head of the Persian Golf, fmm Ceylon to the end of 
the Bay of EengaJ^ and from Bombay ti> the African coan. 
Two small irgnclads for harbour defence are also stationed 
at Bombay. The provision for naval force would of course 
be quite inadequate in event of atiy war threatemng India 
finom seaward, but it can be speedily reinforced from die 
Utti'ted Kingdom. 

’ The Indian tnarino, with the dochyartLs at Calcutta 
and Bombay, has been re-coosdtutied. For naval narfare, 
however, these dockyards would be wholly insulTicicnh 
The main duty of the marine relates to sea transjiort 
between India, and Btirma, or between Bombay and 
Karachi. 

The marine service has, further, a helpful resource in 
ilie prK':ite companies that navigate the Eastern water^ rc- 
pf'iscntecl by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company within our period. 
Both these corapanicB have powerful fleets of vessels, which 
can be placed at the disposal of the Government in time of 
war, and can render emergent service in lime of peace. 
I'or instance, in the transport of rice supplies for the 
Bengal famine from Rangun to Calcutta was done by 
one of these companies, the British Indian. In rSyS the 
despatch of a force from Bombay to Malta, was managed 
chietly through tlie means of these two companies together. 

Ha\nng thus touched on the topics primarily affecting 
the existence of an Empire—namely, the territorial area, the 
population, the hnaaces^ the army and navy—I proceed to 
matters of an economic and social character. I thus 
arrive at my fifth heading, which relates to the ocean*borne 
commerce, the inland trade, the roods, and railways. 

The development of the occan*bome commerce forms 
one of the greatest national factors during our fifty years of 
progress. Its total amount, imports and exports, merchan- 
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dise and treasure, stood at 22 millions sterling of annual 
Tolue in 1837. and stands at 141 millions in 1887: the 
dilTerence between the beginning and. the end of our period 
being 119 millions of annual value, or an increase of more 
than six'lbtd. "’I'here are other remarkable diderences 
besides the difference of amount. 

At the beginning the foreign trade with Europe went 
wholly by the long sea route round tlie Cape of Good 
Hope. It now goes to a large extent, over two-thirds, by 
the Sues Canal. It was then carried entirely by sailing 
vessels; now much the larger part is carried by steamers. 
It was then cencentnited primarily in Britain, and after the 
amount needed there for home consumption had been 
retained, the remainder was thtmee distributed among the 
nations of Europe. This distribution, which in its day was 
favourable to British ports and markets, has been much 
aflfected by the opening of the Suez Can^. Nowadays much 
ttattic from India is not only diverted thus to Mediterranean 
and Black Sea harbours, but also goes to the northern sea¬ 
ports of the Continent. In round numbers it may be said 
that 60 per cent, of India’s foreign trade is with the United 
Kingdom, and 40 per cent, with the other nations of the 
world. 

Throughout our period the main characteristic of tlie 
foreign trade has been diis, that India exports raw produce 
and nsiceives manufactured articles in return. She still 
exports, indeed, as she has aiways exported, some articles 
of rare beauty and interest, but their bulk and aggi^atc 
x^alue are relatively inconsiderably In the beginning 
some cereals, as rice and maize. Seeds, fibi^s, and some 
articles, as sugar, tobacco, spices; dyes, drugs, were tlie 
chief staples; But by the dose of our period this list has 
become enlarged by some important particulars. Tea is 
now a very* valuable export, and next after it comes coffee. 
The exportation of jute has arisen and grown within our 
period. The trade in the other fibres expanded as an 
indirect cooseijuence of the war with Russia in i8|,|. The 
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exportation of cotton hecaitie suddenly inflated as a direct 
oonsequence of the American Civil War in 1863^ Though 
it sank after the conclusion of the war* yet the impulse 
which had been given remained m some d(^ree. The 
agricultund events throughout the world since iSSo, and 
tlie consequent fall in prices, have imparted a wonderful 
stimulus to one ccrca! in India—namely* wheaL That 
staple of export, which tvas insignificant at the li^inning of 
our period, now amounts to 16 millions of cwts, annually. 
[e forms a proportion of one-fourth in the total importation 
of foreign whe;it into the United Kingdom, 

Of the total importation of manulactured articles into 
India, more than nine-tenths are from the United Kingdom. 
Our British ntanufecturers, then, are as yet in full pos.^S3ion 
of the Indian market, which is the greatest they now have, 
and which, next after that of China, Is also the greatest 
they could possibly obtain in the present conditititi of the 
world. In the textile branch of industry the cotton goods 
hold the principal place, but the importation of woollen 
goods is as yet imperfeetty devcloijcd, and perhaps is only, 
so to speak, in its infancy. The importation of iron and 
other metals of plant and machinery from Britain has fast 
grown during the latter portion of our period. It already 
is erjttal to one-fourth of the total export of these exports 
from Britain, and afiords a prospect of further developmcttU 
Before our period the salt consumed by the ^*a5l poputatjon 
was obtained locally In India. But for tl»e last twenty 
ye:irs about one-third of the supply, chiefly needed for 
consumption in the Gimgetic provinces, is imported from 
England. 

The shipping that carries this ocean-borne traiiic at the 
beginning was chielly under the British but partly also 
under other flags. But now about fifteen-sixteenths of it 
are under the British flag only. In Indian, as in other pors, 
this result is parity owing to the decrease of ship-building 
in America, in consequence of tariiT arrangetnents tiicre. 
The aggregate tonnage now stands at ji millions of tons. 
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equal to more ilian one-third of the total British sbipplag. 
Aecommodation lias been afforded by the docks at Botnbay, 
and by the harbour arrangements at Calcutta. 

The coasting trade has been fostered bj'^ the mwine 
annngements mentioned under the last beading^ in regani 
to steamers. But also the cbuntiy-rigged native craft plying 
along the 3,000 miles of coast are to be reckoned by some 
thousands of vessels. 

The river trafiic in the lower reaches of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra has been mightily developed. The supply 
of boats and btxitincn in various parts of the Empire is 
exocllent. 

Tile inland trade lias within our period been promoted 
enormously, first by metalled roadsj and second by railways. 
Unmetallcd roads existed previously, and metalling or 
macadamizing had begnUf but it was during this time 
that tilt metalling of the main lines was undertaken. The 
mileage thus metalled may be reckoned at about 10,000 
milea, much of which length was finely engineered amidst 
physical obstacles. Tlu: railways now- have a total length 
of i3iOpo miles. They have been made either under State 
guarantee (of interest on capiial), or dir^tly by State 
eapitaL They carry about 15 mil lions of tons of goods 
oamialiy* and issue Si milliona of tickets to passengers. 
The result b, of course, duu to our period, and it shonm 
how largely the natives are availing themselves of tliis new 
advantage. 

Besidtsv general consequences, there arc some particular 
consequences traceable during the last twenty years, more 
or less to Bicaimir*borne ocean iroSiciintl to railways; The 
working of cgal'inines tn several parts of India has been 
stimulated considerably, and that of irou-miucs also, though 
to a raixch smaller extent The manufactine of piece goods, 
on the British model and with British madunety' has be^ 
largely established at Bombay r and the same thing has been 
duae with the Jute manufactures at Calcutta. 

In cormcction with railways there are, of course, the 
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elecinc telegraphs. Besides the telegraphs along the rad- 
t»ays, the Gaveminent has now about 35,000 miles of its 
own telegraphs, along which some 370,000 paid mrasages 
3re despatched yearly. 

The next shall comprise certain matters affecting 

the phj'sical condition of the countrj-and the people, namely, 
the families, the canals of irngalion, and the forests. 

During the fifty yois, dearth and the consequent n^ry 
have occurred from time to time. There was famine in the 
North-Western Provinces during 1837 during 1861, in 
Orissa during 1863. in Rajpuiana during 1868, m Bengal 
and Behar during 1874, Western and Southern India 
during 1877, including the Bombay Presidency and the 
Madras Presidency with Mysore. These may be counted as 
the six principal famines, and of these the two last were the 
most widespread and extensive. But besides these, lliere 
have been other scarcities of lesser extent or duration, In 
all ages famine IiAs been the recurnng pl^e of 1 ndia, and 
our period has been in this respect as unfortunate as pte- 
ceding periods. I tt all cases the cause has been the same— 
the failure of the rains in due season ; there has been, too, a 
sameness in the sad result, namely, the scarcity of f(^ 
supply in the market, the dearness of prices, tlae ces^tion 
of employment in the fields for the labouring poor in an 
agricultural population. The mortality, to be reckone^l by 
hundred thousands, has been great in each ot the cases 
above mentioned except two, namely, that of Bengal and 
Behar, where the consequences (rf famine were averted, an 
in Bombay, where it was comparatively slight In on® 

that of Orissa,it was lamentably excessive, because thecontm- 

gency was not foreseen in time, and succour came late. In 
some cases, again, it was aggravated by the ratns failing in the 
second of two consecutive years. Lastly, in some cases it 
has been protracted by epidemic sickness attacking a popu¬ 
lation that had just survived scara ty. 1 n all these severa 
instances strenuous efforts were made by the Government 
and its officcra to save the lives threatened with starvation. 
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The success voiichsafett, however, to these hunmnc exertions 
was chequered and precarious. In 1874 the Government 
resolved to systematize with all Its might the administration 
ftw the saving of life from famine, and the same policy was 
pursued in 1877. In the former instances, the Government 
had derived little or no advantage from the railways. But 
in 1874 the benefit of the railw'ays was vast, and in 1877 
was pHceiess, Indeed, in 18771 ividespread and pro¬ 
tracted was the calamity, that but for the railways the 
mortality must have been too tertible for contemplation. 
By the means at its disposal the Government has been 
able of late years to keep the grain-markets supplied and 
10 prevent tl:e food-prices rising to fiiroine rates. But the 
hardest trial is to provide a livelihood for the field-labourers 
when there is no tillage on the parched ground and no crops to 
be cut. This provision can be afforded only by relief works 
on a gigantic scale. From first to last many millions of 
people found employment on these works. The total cost 
of the relief operations during the period may be set down 
at r5 millions sterling with in the last fifteen years, and 
several mllljons previously (during our period), of which 
the amount cannot be given exactly. 

! mme<]lately connected with this grave matter is the 
subject of canals of irrigation, which forms one of the happiest 
items in the catalogue of British achievements in the East. 
The canals of India are constructed tn a secondary’ d^^e 
only for navigation ; as navigahte canals they may be sur. 
passed in several countries, especially in China- But as 
canals of irrigation they are, In their totality, the greatest that 
have ever Iteen made in any age or country, and are probably 
grcaiec than alt the other canais of the kind in the world 
put together. \^ iihin our period the great ri vers, as they 
emerge from their mountains—either the Himalayan ranges 
or the continental ranges of India—the Ganges, the Janma, 
the Satlej, the Bens, the Ravee, the Qienab* the Godaveri, 
the Kistna (or Krishna), the Cauveri, the Colertin, and other 
nvers—have been taken in hand by the hydraulic engineers. 
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and have !jad iheir waters subdued, diverted and diffused for 
the us© of agriculture. Tlte services thus rendered to the 
culture of superior products at all times, anti to the saving of 
human life in rim© of dearth, am incalculable. To the 
State treasury also the benefit has been great, for besides 
the protection of the land revenue from failure of crops, 
tht* canal department yields a net interest of 6 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. Before our period irrigation works 
always engaged the solicitude of native rulers, and the 
lesser works of this kind still existing redound to the credit 
of native rule. The network of canals along the loner 
course of the Indus in Sind—thence called the Egypt of 
India—must be set down to the credit of the nativ©. Some 
of the British works, too, have been based on die foundation 
of the existing native works. But the mighty works 
specified above have been beyond native power, and have 
been such as to tax the resourc© of a W©tcrn oaiioo like 
the British, in scientific skill, in mechanical means, in the 
provbion of capital. The construction of these works, 
then, has Ijeen entirely accomplished within our period. 
There are now about 30,000 miles of canals, including 
main distributors, irrigating about 35 millions of acr^ 
Affecting the conditions of climate, rainfall, moisture, 
and water supply for irrigation, is the state of the woods 
and for©ts. In India, as in other countries, the sylvan 
fesourc© of Nature were for ages depredated by hand 
of man, without anything being left for reproduction after 
felling, and without any provision for the future. Fhefe, 
as elsewhere, the Government was aroused in rime to pre¬ 
vent the destruction from being complete, though too late 
to repair much mischief that had been irreparably don& 
There is now a department of scientific for©irj% which in 
part manages, and in part supcri-ises, a forest area^ of about 
70,000 square miles, more or less under conservation. The 
expenditure amounts to about /‘6So,ooo annudly, and the 
income to about g^t,000,000. In India the administotion is 
alwa)'S apt to assume such large dimensions, that this Indian 
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Forest Department is oow probably the largest in die 
ivnrld- It is to be reckoned among^ the achievements of 
our period. 

The seventh beading has reference to the public ad- 
mini^tioti, the Covenanted Service, the Cncovenamcd 
Service, European and Native. 

The Govenanted Civil Service has been the main 
iactor in Indian administration. Its friends and supportcfs 
have held it to be the llnest sendee of its kind in the 
worid It consists of a highly ttained and organised body 
of Britisli gentlemen, who are appointed in England under 
covenant with certain conditions of serving tiie State during 
the best ytars of life, and to whom the chief offices in the 
dvil administration of the countr)' are secured by law. 
The appouitinents in England used to be made by patronage 
at the dispos^ of the directors of the East India Company, 
Bui midway in our period a fuadamental change ivas madcj 
mid in 1S54 these appointments were thrown open to compe- 
tition in E^laucL As the men appointed under the old sj’stcm 
retire, their places are taken by men who Iiave w'on their 
position under the new system, till by this time the service 
is filled chiedy with the men of the new system. Whether 
the change has produced auy markal effect in India 1 
cannot say. The service was escelleni before ■ it is still 
^ccilent. But the effect of the chat^ has been favourable 
in Englami The present generation of Briciah people 
would never endure that patronage should give the en¬ 
tice to a service entitled by law to hold all the best 
civil poste in the Indian Empire. And now the entrance 
to this great sendee Is a prize attainable by any student in 
the Unit^ Kingdom who can surpass ait comers in 
examination—dfr/«r ntdiori. 

Within our period European agency has been in¬ 
troduced into several branches of civil administration. 
For this purpose officers have been ajipointed in England 
and wnt out to India, having been specially selected or 
trained. In this manner a European sereice has been 
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orgaflued for the departments of Public VVork^.^f 
Electric Tdegniph, of Education, of Forestry. ® 

valuable and important body of officers has been creatMi 
over and above any officers who may lx: selected from the 
Militao* Stair Coq>s for any branch of civil employ. Agmn, 
for some departments, such as tlie ctvtS admtimtraticm 
m some of the provinces, the police, the post offic^and 
some parts of the financial department, European officers 
chosen in India have been largely apt^ointed wlhm our 
period. So far there has been an Increase in the European 
agency of a superior kind. 

On the other hand, for the superior posts in many o 
these branches, natives, duly educated and qualified, have 
been declared to be eligible equally with Europeans. As 
the higher education spreads, natives of talent and merit 
will find their way more and more into these departments. 
Already for the lesser aJministretive posts, for clcrl^ps 
and for mlnisterml posts—which used to be held by Euro¬ 
peans — natives have for many years past been chosen. 
Thus while European agency of the first kind 
increased, that of the second kind has considerably 

decreased within our period. 

The policy for some lime past, indeed: has been to 

miae the-position of native officials in all departments, 
to gradually augment their emolument^ to make provision 
for leave and for retirement, and so to render their prospects 
secure for life—ff gesserinf. By these meuM ^ 
fidelity and integrity be best secured. Without daniung 
more than Is due for die nauves in these respects, an w i e 
acknowledging whatever faults may yet remain, ire may say 
that within our perioil the improvement in their conduct, 
character and reputation has been signal and happy. 

Further, the hope of attaining some of the best pniies 
in the public service has been held out to die reives 
by the appointrouni of some of them to hig iceS. 
In pursuance of diis policy arrangetnenls ha\e 
Tuade for appointing a limited number of natives, parti y 
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chosen in IndiB« lo the Covenanted Civil Service. This is 
in addition to the opportunity which any native youth now 
has of winning an entrance to that service by proceeding to 
England and entering into the competition lists there. 

The Improvement in the status of the native ofHcers in 
the Judicial department can be best shown under the pest 
heading, which will relate to the Courts of Justice. 

Within our period the old leave and furlough rules for all 
Europeans, whether in the Covenanted or the hiocoveiianted 
Service, have been essentially altered for the Ixrtter, For- 
mcriy there were restrictions upon these oflicers returning 
for a time to Euro{}e. either on sick leave or any leave 
except furlough^ which involved a temporary' sacrifice of 
^ppointnjcnt* But these burners <li(I not lon^ tlic 

opening of rapid communication with England So these 
rcisCrictions were swept away* and now any officer having 
obtained leave, be it short or long, may proceed to any 
place he chooses. This change has beneficially modifted 
the conditions of Anglo-Indian life. 

Our eighth heading shall comprise the legislation, the 
Courts of Justice, the land settlements, the police, and 
prisons. 

The constitution of the Indian Empire has. during all 
periods, been fixed by Act of Parliament, with modifications 
from time to lime. The status of the Indian Government 
is thus settled by the iJniish Legislature, flut the mode 
in which that Government enacts laws for India and the 
Indians has lieen wholly changed during our periotL 
Formerly these laws were framed by the Executive 
Government alone. Then Just before the opening of our 
period, Driiiah jurists began to be sent out to India to 
assist the Government Afterwards, l-egislative Councils 
were established in a very limited fonn, and were subse- 
t|uently developed into iheir jmesent status. Natives as 
weU as Europeans, non-officials as well as officials, arc 
eligible for seats in them. Though the Governmoit by 
Cleans of its offidal members can always command a 
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major]tyi still the mixed nofi'OfficiaJ element of Europeans 
and natives is considerahle* No new taw can be passed, 
no new taxation can be imposed, without their conseoL U 
the financial budget of the year contains no proposal for 
fresh taxes, then it need not necessarily be submitted to 
the Legislative Council But if it do contain such pro¬ 
posals, then it must be so submitted. The member^ 
whether official or non-official, are stHJ appointed by the 
Government, and the elective principle has not yet been 
admitted. On the whole, however, the non*official com¬ 
munity, including Europeans and natives, has an eflective 
voice in the enactment of laws and the imposiuon of new 
taxes. The natives have thus acquired some influent 
ID, and a corresponding responsibility for, the course of 
legb^tion. 

Some of the principal parts of the Indian legislation 
have been framed with the help of English jurists sent out 
to India for that purpose, and sometimes with the counsel 
of jurists and judges in England itselC. The legislation 
tlius devised consists of a Penal Code:, a Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, a Law of Contracts, and other comprehensive 
laws, it has been specially axlapted to the needs of India 
by Anglo-Indian administrators on the spot, and in its final 
stages it has passed through the Legislative Councils in 
India- h is believed to be scientific in the newest se^e 
with the lights of experience, and to be suitably practical 
as well It constitutes one of the most brilliant achieve* 
ments of our period. 

In respect to the Courts of |ustice, there has been 
within our period a fundamenial change in the authority 
which couirols and supervises them. Formerly in each of 
the three Presidencies there used to he a Supreme Court, 
virtually an English institution, and a Sadar Court, an 
Indian institutloo. Now in cadi Presidency the two arc 
merged into one High Court, in which some judges arc 
from the English bar, some from the Coveuanted Civil 
Service, and some are natives. To the High Courts are 
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enmistec^ the supervision of the eniire mlmujistfatma. of 
justice in all couits mtbln ilicir territorial jurisdiction, and 
over ail British subjects, whether European or notire. 

Tile improvement of the native Civih Courts in the 
interior of the countrj' in ail pinviiuics is one of the happ)’ 
results atuined within our period. This has been aeconi- 
plished by discriminating care in the sdectiou of educated 
natives for the Judicial service \ by the graduating . of 
emoluments on an ascending scales so that promotioii may 
be secured, and liy lilieral provision for pension. The 
native judges are now far more highly esteemed by their 
countrymen than formerly. Their proceedings and judg¬ 
ments command the public confideuce more and more. By 
the new procedure delays have been shortened and costs 
reduced. 

The law of debtor and crcditor used to be very faulty', 
as tending to place humble and improvident borrowers in 
rural districts at the mercy of skilful and ethicitcd lenders. 
It bos been much Improved, no doubt, but we must fear 
that its ivorking is yet very defective, Jndebtedness is 
still the bane of many rural localidts. 

In co-operation with tbe surveys, and with the land 
revenue assessments already mentioned, a complete regis¬ 
tration of land^ tenures, down to the minutest particulars, 
has been effected within our period for all tlie British 
territories excepting the permanently settled provinces of 
Bengal and Beliar. In these vast territories peasant 
proprietorship exists, of which the basis, the rights^ and 
the privileges are secured by law and by a register 
accurately kept up and acctssiblc to all. The selling value 
of land has in consequence greatly increased within our 
period. The rights of the cultivators have been secured 
in the same way. In an i'ssay like this there is no space 
for recounting the steps and proces.-ies of these operations. 

I have only room to say here that they constitute the 
greatest of all the civil achievements of our period 

In the administration of the criminal law. the suppress- 
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Sion of Thagi* of femalt tnf^tickie, of organize dacoitee 
or gang-robbtary, is the principal event within our period 
These crimes had in several parts of the country acquired 
a dreadful importance^ having become systematized with 
acrecy and persiscency. The domestic slavery in a mikJ 
form, which existed largely in many districts* has been 
abolished within ova' penod. 

Within Itp also, the regular police has been re-formed 
tfuxiiighout the Empire and consututed as a separate 
department under European officers, and with native 
officers receiving emoluments much higher than any that 
had been previously granted This measure has improved 
the character of the force, and has infused Into it something 
of effective eneigy. The strength is about 150,000 men. 

The rural or village police, as an ancient lustltution of 
the country, has been preserved continuously. But within 
our period its status and remuneration have been. 2iecuml 
by legal enaciments. 

The prisons in a hot climate like chat, of India will, if 
not rigorously and humanely supervised, become places of 
miser}'. They were wretched under native nile^ and were 
indifferently managed in the beginning of our ow-n rule. 
But within the period strenuous exerdoiis have been made 
by the Government to render them in some degree worthy 
of the Empire. New central prisons for long-term 
prisoners have been erected with scientific care for health 
and discipline. With the same view all the lesser prisoiw 
have been more or less reconstructed. .Attention has been 
given not only to the elementary education of prisoners, but 
also to their industrial Instruaion. Many articles of much 
refinement, and highly esteemed by the public sometimes 
even in England, have been made by the hands of these 
prisoners under European supert'lslon. 

I cannot conclude this heading without remembering 
that corruption and misfeasance used to be among the 
characteristics of the native subordinate officials in all 
departments* To midgate these chaiacterislira has been 
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ihe constanc efTort of the Govt^mmeat. How far this 
eflbrt has succeeded may perhaps be doubted by those who 
survey India for the brat tune nowadays. But when I 
recall the character which native ofitcials had when I first 
knew them in 1849, and that which they enjoyed when I 
left them in r880) I say that the Improve ntent was greater 
than anything which I ever expected to see. The moral 
advancement is due to education and to Improvement In 
status. Educate the native officials ethically and practically, 
give them something considerable to eigoy in the present, 
and to hope for In the future—then they will rise in honesty 
and efficiency. 

The ninth heading relates to mental and moral progress, 
to the national education, the universities, the aspirations of 
educated natives. 

Before our period much attention was paid by the 
Government to Oriental learning, both at the Presidency 
towns and at the other centres of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan learning. The attainments in thb respect were 
remarkable; indeed, the accomplishments of many indi¬ 
viduals have rendered their memory illustrious. Some 
colleges and schools were established at the principal 
places, ;md inquiries w'ere made regarding primary educa¬ 
tion in the interior of the country, and the indigenous 
schools W'hich then existed in the villages. There were 
committees or councilE of education at the seats of Govem- 
ment. But, on the whole, there was no system of State- 
aided or national education; and no considerable charge 
for public instruction found a place in the financial budgets. 

Within our period a complete system of national educa¬ 
tion, on the English mode!, has been established, embracing 
idi classes from the highest to ll\e humblest, from the uni¬ 
versity to the village school For this purpose a sum 
of /SoOjOOO is entered anouaity in the budget, repre¬ 
senting one-twentieth of the total of the civil e.xpenditure. 
In addition to this, local rates are levied m the various 
districts for primary schools. Large sums, loo, are obtaintsd 
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by voluntary contributions, as the condition on which 
gmnts>in~ajd may be allowctt. Thus about millions 
sterling annually from all sources, {lubltc and private, are 
expended on education. 

Three universities have been established—at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay—to each of which many colleges are 
affiliated in different parts of die countryv To these a 
fourth university has recently been added hi the Panjab. 
Three Medkal Colleges and several Medical Schools hiive 
also been established 

There is now a primary school In everj' large village 
throughout the Empire, and, in localities where the habita- 
dons are more scattered, a school for every group of 
villages. Grancs-in*ald, upon examination, are accorded to 
private schools belonging to Christians and 10 all other 
religions. There is not only encouragement, but actual 
stimulus and Impulse applied to private enterprize In educa¬ 
tion. A full system of direction and inspection has been 
organized. 

The educattoa is afforded in all the principal languages 
of India, besides Persian and Arabic, as Asiatic tongues, 
and English as the vehicle of Western thought. It em¬ 
braces literature, moral philosophy, and physical science. 
It imparts to the Indian youth a know'ledge of those arts 
and sciences which have made Britain and Europe what 
tliey arc. 

Female education has been considerably advanced; 
there are novr about 100,000 girls of idi castes and tribes 
at school in the Empire. Thb is one of the achievements 
peculiar to our period, U is only in its Initial stage at pre* 
sent ,* its progress is one of the events looming in the future. 

The total number of scholars under State-aided or State* 
inspected education is millions. This number is con¬ 
siderable absolutely, but is not adequate relatively to the 
vast population. It might be much augmented if the State 
should adopt the system of compulsory attendance which 
prevails in Britain and in Europe, 
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Beyond some clnssic literature In Persian and Arabic as 
languages still Iknng, and in Sanskrit as a dead language, 
there was before onr period veiy little vernacular litera¬ 
ture in India. But the needs of a generation largely edu¬ 
cated in its own languages demanded the creation of a 
vernacular literature. Accordingly a new vernacular lite¬ 
rature has been created, consistit^ of text-books for dte 
clitss-rooms. and useful books for the young. Originality 
can hardly be claimed for these works generally, eis they 
are often reproduedous of Western txieks. But their 
utility is unquestionable, and their variety Is equally great, 
for they arc written in most of the eighteen vernacular 
languages of the Empire. They are composed in many 
hundreds, not only by native servants of the State, but also 
by independent native authors. 

The wonderful progress of the post ohice within our 
period attests the iuiluencc of popular education. The total 
length of postal main lines covers 60,000 miles. The 
annual number of letters and packets now exceeds iio 
millions, and has been doubling itself In every decade, 

One important outcome of the national education has 
been the pnogrttss of the vernacular press. When this 
press sprang into existence after tit40 k enjoyed all the 
freedom which had in 1S17 been accorded to the European 
press in India. Afterwards, in iSyS, it was for a tintc 
placed under some restrictions by law. These liave, how¬ 
ever, been reniOTed. Its poUtkal conduct has been severely 
critiebted by European observers, with much truth certainly. 
On tlie other hand, its conduct has sometimes been signally 
good. It is apt to imitate the energy of e.xpressioa which 
European organs use in controversy. But it sometimes 
fails to notice tltc limits which those organs patriotically 
observe in all that pertains 10 t!ie common weal. There 
are, ind^, some dangers politically arising from it. still too 
much stress must not be laid upon Its unmeasured language. 
It partakes of ihe chanictenstics of the men who have been 
ntciiuilly reformed by the Western educatiom 
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The highly-odutated natives nacuT^dty aspire to nsc in 
the public service, anti to have an itJcTcascd share tit the 
administraijon of their country. The Government sympa- - 
chctically recognkes this aspiration of theirs. But It must 
move gniduaJIy and cautiously in this direction, whereas 
they would wish to move f^ter. Ilcncc some friction, 
arises to Cause an excess of complaint on their part, 
Those amopg them who reflect on the past will feel assured 
rtqiardtng the rapid advancement of their countrymun in 
the future. But the Western education, while it has suc- 
ceedett in elevating their imagination, widening their vision, 
and giving them a facile command of expression, has not 
been equally stjecessful in making them reflective soberly 
and accurately. AH this should engage tlie aliention of 
the Educational Departinent. We should be especially 
indulgent and forbearing low'ards these men ; for they are 
peculiarly our own, and w'e tiavu made them intellectually 
what they are* Our Stne education heretofore has been 
too exclusively literary and philosophic. it should be 
gradually modihcil in tlie Uirectioa of thost: pursuits which 
tend to strengthen ilie reason and lead rowards the 
physical sciences. Instruction in physical science will 
liave the further 6 fleet of opening out for tlitise men new 
profe^tons and additional avenues of employment. The 
overflow* of educated youth into the mtdleciual labour 
market, the overstocking of the learnttl professions, must 
leave many men, who have issued from our colleges after 
brilliani examinations, lo linger and languish without 
suitable employment 

It is importunt, further, to give to all natives of status 
that sound political cdutaiion which comes from taking 
part in the affairs of their country. The policy is to 
appoint them as honorarj* magistraies and tnunkipal com¬ 
missioners, as mcmbef.s of lodtl boards for districts, exactly 
on what is know'n as the theory of County Boards and 
Schorl] Boards In England. This parckipution in public 
atiairs may be extended to masks of the people try intro- 
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ducuig the electoral princjple^ as has been successfully 
done in the great capitals of Calcutta and Bombay, and 
some other places also. All local boards should largely 
consist of elected members. The day may coaui, too, 
when the native seats in the legislative councils shall be 
filled by popular election. As to the an^ety which is 
sometimes felt regarding the loyalty of educated natives, 
wo cannot consent to leave the people without .enlighten¬ 
ment in order u> keep them loyal But, having done our 
duty by them, we may be sure enough that men who have 
-■ ac(|uired their knowledge through our language and litera- 

* ture, and have been trained to mould their tlioughts after 

our models, will in the long tun be loyal to us- 

Lostly, all that wc do to raise the poaition of the natives, 
j and to ^ve them a living interest in the land of thetr birth. 

I will be found quite consistent with the retention by die 

Government of the supreme and absolute control. But I 
I must add that the saiisfaction of the legitimate ambition of 

the natives is now the most difiicult problem in British rule 
I for India, and is likely to become harder and liorder in future. 

I The tenth and last heading concerns the change in 

P riles and customs, the dispensation of public charity, the 

; religious missions. 

The abolition of the strange rite of Sati and the sup- 
I pression of Thagi were ejected just before our period. 

I But ceasdess vigilance lias been needed and exercised dur¬ 

ing our peuied for the due enforcement of these measures. 
The extinction of female infanudde—if, indeed, that secret 
! crime be really extinct—has received severe attention con- 

i tinuously. Of late years much consideration has been 

1 given tosocbl reform by the natives, especially In respect 

[j to the custom of marriage during cJiildhood, of the burden¬ 

some expenses on occasions of marriage^ and to the condi- 
'1 tion of widows. But the institution of caste has not been 

I materially affected within our period. Its religious sancefou 

j may have become weakened, perhaps, still its sodal efficacy 

' remains. 
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The dispensation of public charity and the display of 
private tnuniScence for the sake of the [?oor liave always 
been r^arded as duties and principles by the natives of 
India, Before our period somethtitg was done by the State 
in this direction j but the extent of such operations was 
iimited. Within our period, however, there has been an 
extension reaching almost to every corner of the country. 
At all tlie niedicnl colleges and schools mimtioned under a 
former heading there are excellent hospitals. Further, at 
the headquarters of every district throughout the Empire, 
and even at die towns or principal villages within each 
district, charitable hospitals and dispensaries have been 
estabUshed. There are now tnore than a thousand of such 
institutions in beneficent operation, afTordhig annuully re¬ 
lief^ outdoor and indoor, to several millions of stifTcring 
people. For these institutions aid is obtained from the 
Government, but support b also received from private 
sources, and in some instances the gifts from itidividual 
natives have been signally conspicuous, A noble scope 
ts thus aBbrded to native surgeons, physicians, and practi¬ 
tioners educated in the medical science of the West. 

These efforts on the part of the State—which really re¬ 
present an ouioome of practical Christianity—may fairly 
lead us to the consideration of the religious jnissions. In¬ 
asmuch as the State cannot propagate Christianity as its 
established religion, nor aBbrd religious instruction, the 
work of the missions, as private enterprise exerted in the 
most sacred of causes, assumes a special signihcatice. 

Christian missions were, indeed, founded in several pans 
of India tong before tlte beginning of our period. Many 
of the most illustrious founders belong to that earlier time. 
Those missions included evangelisation, convermon, teaching 
of the young, translation of the Scriptures into several ver¬ 
nacular languages, and the composition of religious tracts. 
To this many-sided work was superadded the investigation 
of Indian fiiith, the discussion of Oriental philosophy, and 
lexicography. Thus the foundation was broadly bid, and 
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the stniciurc was; so to speak, riiset] to some height above 
the groumL But it reiuainetl far our period to wiiness the 
addition of tlie superstructure. The disabiliti® and disad* 
vantages, which used to impede conversion to Christiamiy„ 
have been removed, so far as limt hs possible, by legislative 
enactmeiiL Within the fifty y^rs the w'ork and the estab¬ 
lishments of the i’TOtesiant missions of all denaminations 
ba^-e so expanded that tlie sum-total when summarized 
would seem like the account of a great department in the 
State. There are now 3 missionary bishops* 4.30 mission 
statioint. 500 ordained European missionaries, 300 native 
ordainml clergy* 4.5^ native assistants, of v'arious grades, 
500,000 native Christians, 250*000 children at mission;ury 
schools. The incrense generally has been at the rate 
of 50 per cent within the last thlro.’ years of our 
period* representing, say, one genenition* The several 
ZenSna Missions Itave done much to diffuse light amidst 
the inner apartments of the native ladies, in conjunctioti 
with the efforts already mentioned under a previous head- 
ing, for die promotion of femaVe education* The Chriaiian 
Vernacular Education Society issues yeariy tens of thousantls 
of religious works for the young in the many languages of 
the Empire. These facts relate to the Protestant Missions. 
The Roman Qitholic hierarchy and community have fully 
maintabed the influential i>osition which they have always 
held in India. 

As this tendi heading b ended, ! arrive at the con¬ 
clusion of die whole sunt maty, 

I have thus summarired—under the ten headings set forth 
at the outset of this essay—not tbe history* but the jesulia 
of British rule in India during the Jubilee period. In the 
preamble of the suTtimary, remembrance was calleil to the 
fact that midway in the period the Government was trans¬ 
ferred from the East India Company to the direct admini¬ 
stration of the British Crown. But as the East India 
Company was under the control of the Crown, wasstipervlsed 
by a dqiartmcnt of State in London, wa? Rtipponcd by the 
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power of the British naiion, the transfer from the Company 
to the Crown was in many respects nominal rather than 
real. Sti(h in its day the Company had the Initiation 
generally, bore much of the responsibility, and possessed 
n^irly the whole of the executive. The British Crown, 
Government and nation, may indeed claim a goodly share 
in the credit for the good effected in the Company's time. 
Still, the Company iteelf is entitled to modi of the honour 
for the deeds done under its auspices, and for achievements 
which cause it to be counted as the greatest corporation 
that ever existed, and as a phenomenon unique in history. 
The recollection of this seems to be called for here, as the 
Company was abolislied witlun our period. 

Mow, it is a noteworthy fact that most of the improver 
ments affecting the condition of the people, which were set 
in motion during our period, were initiated under the East 
India Company, and were carried through some stages 
under its agency. This is true in respect of the additions 
to the Empire (with the lixception of Burma), the surveys of 
the country, the central iratlon of imperial finance, the roads 
and railways, the electric telegraph, the canals of irr^iioo, 
the forest conservancy, the legislative machiuen’, die land 
settlements, the prison reforms, the national education, the 
universities and colleges, the primary schools. The sum 
total of these is to be reckoned as the loyal contribution 
of the East India Company to the achievements of our 
period. 

On the other hand, many administrative changes tiave 
been made under the Crown alone, namely, the Mialgama- 
tion of the Indian forces with those of the Crown, the 
abolition of the Indian navy, the rearrangement of the 
naval defence, the establishment of tlie new marine, ihe 
revised leave rules for the covenanted and tincovcnanted 
services, the statutory civil service for the natives, the 
general augmentation of emoluments for native officials, the 
amalgamation of the old Supreme and Sadar courts into 
the High Courts, the production of financial budgets, the 
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Introduction of the income-taj:^ ihe system of provincial 
tinance, the State paper currency. 

One imfiortatit change, effected under the East India 
Company, wis imposed upon the Company by the Govern¬ 
ment in England, namely, the throwing open of the entrance 
to the Covenanted Civil Service to public competition. 

The Eurt)i>can non-official community, consisting of the 
merchants and planters, tlie barristers and lawyers, the 
juiimalists, the tradesmen, grew steadily in the Company's 
time, but has grown faster still under the Crown, The 
freedom of the Press, secured just before our period, has 
conduced not only to the numerical increase of English 
newspapers, but to the progress of their status and influence. 
Though native traders have engaged more and more in the 
foreign commerce, still the European merchants hold their 
own. And though thc .developmeni of the native Bar is 
one of the phenomena of our time, yet the European 
barristers fully maintain their position. 

To strengthen the ties between the Indian people and 
the Crown, the Prince of Wales travelled through the 
Empire in 1875-0. The Duke of Edinburgh visited India 
in 1870. The Duke of Connaught holds the chief military 
command in the Bombay Presidency, 

In this muster-roll of worthy deeds, of reforms and 
benefits, of steps in progress, the meed of public virtue may 
be claimed for the Government and its officers, and of loyal 
CO-operation for the natives of India, The retrospect is 
that of movement ever onward. The events invariably are 
those of progression ; while of retrogression there is not a 
single instance. With military and political victories have 
been mingled disasters and misfortunes. But usually 
the disaster has been repaired, without leaving perma¬ 
nent tiaces of evil behind it. Amidst the successes in 
every department of the national existence, there are Indeed 
but too many errors and failures apparent; yet neither the 
errors nor the failures are irremediable, and, with the bless¬ 
ing of providetjce, tliey will be remedied. More par- 
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Cicularly are shortconttngs ■perceptible, and there is much 
lee-way yet to be made up. But this only means tliat the 
shortcomings are to be recti6ed, and that a grand field yet 
lies open for future improvement. Again, together wiUi 
the congratulations justly evoked by the happy events of 
our epoch, complaints have arisen, and charges of failure or 
mismanagement have been preferred with much insistence. 
Of these charges it may be said that not one has been 
brought fully home, or thoroughly proved; some have been 
distorted by e.vaggeratton, and some have been refuted. 
Some of them have indirectly induced the Governnwot to 
initiate addicionaJ imppovcmenis. t itsnember hearing 
Lord Mayo tdl the University of Calcutta that the Govern* 
ment of India walks in the light. Further, it draws benefit 
from adverse criticism, though it is obliged to indicate 
the replies 10 which that criticism may fairly be liable. It 
usually finds the consequent discussion to be fertile in 
suggestions for improvenient, and it adopts the principle, 
fas fit W ab Jtoste doc^ri^ 

The sympathy of the United Kingdom may be cloinied 
for the men who amidst countless toils and anxieties have 
sustained British energy in a heated and enervating climate. 
All who are spared to make a joyful retrospect of the fifty 
years will yei sorrowfully remember those who have left 
their heroic dust to mingle with the soil of India. Whatever 
faults may exist, or shortcomiogpi ttmam, nevertheless, the 
Indian Fmpire has loyally contributed much to the achieve¬ 
ments of the jubilee and the triumphs of the Victorian era, 
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CENTRAL ASIAN POLITICS. 

Ix icv'iewirig the polidcaj events in Central Asia during^-the 
last two years, since i publislieil my little book, " The 
Coming Struggle for Indian'* I cannot prm'etit myself from 
observing ibat, as far as regards its main reaturcs, this ques^ 
tton has turned decidedly for the better. As an old grumbler, 
and as the '* chief alarmist,’* as the late Lord Stnmgford nsed 
to call me, 1 must say, however, that this improvement dora 
not refer to the militar}' or political standing of both coa^ 
tending rivals on the field of Central Asian poKiics, but 
rather to the spirit and nature in which diis highly important 
question is discussed now as compared with former times, 
Before all, I beg leave to point to the increasing interest 
shown in England, where twenty j’ears ago the very 
mention of Bokhara, T urcoinans, Afghans, &ic^ provoked 
general disgust, if not a shudder, and where every allusion 
to on approaching conflict or danger was ridiculed by 
statesmen, as well as by the daily press. The radical 
change shown in this respect Is, of course, the result of the 
change in the arena of politica! events. All notians, bQt 
particularly the English, ore more ioflucnced by die conses 
queuccs of facts than by theoretical speculations, and we 
should not wonder if one mile of Rnssmn progress towards 
the SouUi liad more effect upon their minds than a hun¬ 
dred pages full of M?ariiiogs and dite prophed^ N ot die 
grumblers and alarmists, but Russia herself has roused the 
apathy and stupor of English o{.ittmisLs; and if I am 
favoured to-day by invitations to lecture in various parts of 
Great Britain, and to contribute to papers of ait political 
shades and parties^ I have to thank fur it only my Russian 
friends. But, strange to say, it is not only in the United 
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Kiiigdoiti, b«t all ofver the cofitineitt of Eutoijc, that we 
notice art increasing interest tn the Kvaii>* between Russia 
anil England in the interior of Asia, an intetest which has 
greatly contributed towards the formation of sounder views 
and of a more impartial criticism. Excepting France and 
the political ivxirld fostered by Panshvisttc dreams, we 
find that the European, and to a certain extent also the 
American world, whilst viewing this queittion Irora a purely 
humanitarian point of view, is decidedly siding with England; 
and whilst Mr* Benjamin, the late American ambassador at 
the court of the Shah of Persia, does not hesitate to show 
declared andofien sympathies with England, \vc frequently 
meet wath such eninvdatlons in the daily and periodical 
ppiss of Germany, Ttaly, Austro*Hungary, &c, as leave no 
doubt tliat the collapse of England’s power and influence 
in Asia is: looked upon by tlie majority of Europeans and 
Americans as ihe greatest calamity W'hich could befall the 
Western civilisation of the nincieenth century* 

The s pr ond sign of amelioration, I see, is ihe striking 
dearness the sltuatian has gained during the last tivo 
years. Formerly, Rusdan diplomacy and ex-en the liussinn 
press were indefatigable in their exertions to convince the 
world of the strictly dviluing and humanitarian character 
of the policy pursued by the Court of St, Petersburg in 
the and acrociousty liarbartan regions of Central 

Asia; a nd so great was the success of this false pre¬ 
tence, ihai, not only the declared enemies of England, 
bat even Englbdimcn tiiemsdves, became a prey of this 
mystiheation, .ind furthered the cause of the deadly enemy 
of their nation by their laudatory speeches and papers 
spoken and written on behalf of civiliring. ennobling, 
glorious Russia! Well, this shameful comedy has happily 
come to an end, Russia no longer conceals her ends 
and aspiratioTis, and, like a canlsbarper who has earned 
successfully his tricks, she lays the cards on the table, and 
begin? to mse a rude sincerity and frankness as to the 
ultimate sico[)e of her policy. W*e are told by the Rtissian 
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press, and from time to time also by leading Russian states* 
men, that the trade and iiwhistry of the Empire of the 
Czars must have an outlet »n the Southern Seas, and that 
fetters laid on her economical life by the Ice-bound harbours 
must be broken. Russia cannot suffer any longer to be 
indebted to the goodwill of her neighbours for an access to 
the Southern Seas, and she will acquire at every cost 
and risk an open communication, either to the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles, or to the Indian Sea through 
Eastern Persia. As to her schemes on India, we are 
favoured by the candid confession that the campaign a la 
Timur, alluded to by the late General Skobelcff, has only 
tlie meaning of a bugbear for the present, but that the real 
aim of Russia is to break England's opposition on the 
Balkan Peninsula by threatening and endangering her posi¬ 
tion on the Indus, and by getting thus rid of the most 
formidable rival in the policy pursued on the Bosphorus. 
It is this sense which manifested itsell quite recently in a 
leading Russian journal, in its comments on an eventual 
understanding as to the mutual relations of both Powers to 
Afghanistan, bysayii^; Au Russian arrangetstenl 

regard to A/gkanisian mnnot he spoken of until tke 
Cahiset of SL fufacs's Has erased to oppose oar poliey in 
Pufgaria." Similar enunciations are to be met with in 
otlier, even semi-ofiUcial, organs, and the coimeciion between 
Coiisiantinople and Htndostan, which MacNcil was the first 
to point out. is now laid bare with a frankness we have not 
hitherto been accustomed to expect on the part of Russia. 

Such are, as the reader will notice, the advantageous 
changes which hai'c taken place in the general character 
of the Central Asian question. In turning now to the 
position of both contending rivals, I am sorry to remark 
that Russia has gained a decided advantage over England, 
through the material as well as moral value of the acqui¬ 
sitions made during the last two years, which almost 
outweigh the benefits obtained through her previous suc¬ 
cesses on the right bank of the 0.vus. Without entering 
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into a ^ietaUed comparison of the said advantages, it may 
sufifice to mention that the conquest of tlie Khanates was 
but a haitnless pneiude to the serious tragedy on the steppes 
of the Turcomans, ami that the acquisition of the three 
Khanates was hut a lateral movement to cover and to secure 
the main action in the north of Persia and on the outskirts 
of the Faropamisus. Not Samarkand and Bokhara, but 
Mcrai and Meshed were and are the main objects in view, 
for whilst the former may prove useful in future from an 
economical point of view, the latter place can be utiliaed 
even in tlte present for far-reaching jwlitlcal and strategical 
purposes; and the fact that Russia hastened to connect the 
Transcaspian district, and not the Yaxartes valle)', by a 
railway with the interior of the empire, Is the most elurjucac 
proof of out assertion. The rumoured intention of extend¬ 
ing the new railroad from Samarkand to Tashkend, and to 
bring it on at a later period to the main line of South 
Siberia, is only a pretext intended to allay England's appre¬ 
hensions. if such ever existed; and nothing proves better 
the predominantly^ military purpose of the newly constructed 
tine tlum the complaint of Russian nterchants, published in 
the St. Petersburg papers, in which, amongst others, one 
writer says that 100,000 puds of wool, coming from Bokhara, 
were left for weeks at Uxuii-Ada on the Caspian, whibt 
sundry military requisites were at once shipped from 
Baku to Uzun-Ada. This new railway, in spile of its 
being traduced by obstinate optimists, will furnish the best 
weapon in an eventual war against England ■, and the 
anxiety with which this new road is guarded against foreign 
visitom, is an unmistakable proof of Russia's secret inten¬ 
tions. E.xcepting one or two Frenchmen, who were allowed 
to travel, without permission to leave tbdr compartment, 
from Baku to Merv, no Eumpean had ever an opportunity 
to visit the new line. Transcaspla is closed hermeticaUy 
as before, and all we know about the militar)' strength of 
Russia at Askabad, Merv, Saiakbs, and Zulhkar is merely 
guesswork. 
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1ji a simibr mystery have tjeen shrouded the potidcd 
events in Bokhara, anti the changes which have taken place 
[hero, since the death of the late Enur Mozaflar-ed-din 
Khan. Xhere is no doubt that the dernise of this prince 
was 3 welcome accident to Russia, whose pledged word 
weighed heavily on the shoulders of the restless military 
part)' at Tashkend, consitlering that the fate Emir, In 
remembrance of his fonhef iiidei>endence, too frequently 
manifested a desire to oppose Uie dcm<uuis of the 
Yarim-Padishah, viz., the half emperor, as the Governor- 
General is styled by the natives, and that Russia greatly 
exerted herself to avoid an open hreaclt of promise. With 
the death of the late Emir. Russia became the undtsputed 
mistress of the situation; slse could have annexed at once 
the whole Khanate of Boktnira, but circumstances com- 
ntandud modcrauon, and she only took care that the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne should be a prince amenable to her 
desires. This was found in the person of Abdul Ahad Khan, 
the third son of Mozatlar-ed-din, a weak-minded ycamgMer 
of about twenty-three years, who, liaviog been the pet of 
his father, t>ore llic title Tore-djan, i'a, ■' darling prince," 
and whose paJe face and feminine features were in strict 
harmony with his submissive, feeble, and muk-fjilffl cha- 
tacter. Of course there was no lack of other pretenders, 
for the Emir had left nearly a dozen sons; but Rtissia 
gave it ctearty to be understood iliat she would not sufler 
anj- disturbances, and no sooner had the next elder brother 
of Abdul Ahad showm signs of resistance than he was at 
once declared insane and imprisoned, first at Hissor and 
afterwards at Baisun, where he is now awaiting either 
death or the assistant liaud of his brother Ahdnl Melik, 
the legitimate heir and successor, actually living at BeifcL 
The new ruler of the honks of the Zcrefclian, a mere 
pupiHit in the hands of 51 - Tcimrikoff, the Russian poli¬ 
tical agent in Bokhara, cannot boast, however, of a brilliant 
finure, for, disliked and disobeyed by his sul^cct^ he will 
be loleiaied by Russia only as long as an opmi rebellion 
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again SI his pseudo-rule does not com put the Cossacks to 
interfeiv; iind should the discontent and fanatkisni of the 
Bukhant people, fostered by the ^11 uinuentint mollahs, 
create the slightest disorder, he will at once disappear 
from the scene, and the list of Bokharan Emirs will be 
dosed for ever. 

It U with a view to such an emeigcncyt and in coanec- 
lion with Russia's next steps to the South, that the dcdsion 
has been taken at 5 t. Petersburg to transfer the mlUtary 
government of Turkestan from Tashkend to Samarkand, 
whereas the centre of the civi! administration Is to remain 
in its former place. Samarkand lies two hundred and 
sixty versts further to tlie soutlt, and is only about 
twro hundred versts distant from die Afghan frontier; 
and the reasons which have induced Russia to use the 
ancient capital of Timur as her military centre are not 
to be sought in the necessity of protecting the newly 
constructed Transcaspian niilwny, as Russian papers are 
anxious to make us Mieve, but in her future schemes 
on the left bant of the Oxus, ami in the ill-conccalcd 
intention of extending the Russian frontier to the foot 
of the Mimiukush, Only those who forcibly shut their 
eyes will fail to sec that tltc Russian Government, having 
duly finished and rounded off its conquests tn the three 
Khanates, is now devoting all its attention and energies 
to the left bank of the Oxus: and no treaties, stipulations, 
or arnmgeiiienis will be able to Russia's progress 

until she has reached the Hindukush, and not before she 
has succeeded in swallowing half, I'r., the; northern portion 
of Afghanistan. Unmistakable proofs of this policy were 
given in the persistent machinations carried on by the 
Russian outpost at Maruchak, and on the Herirud, where 
the Djemshidts Itave been drawn within the ominous circle 
of Muscovite mduetice, and where even the leading in- 
liobitantsof Herat have been gained oyer to such an extent 
that the sympathies shown to the British Delimitation, 
Commission during the time of Sir Peter Lumsden have 
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lost much of thdr former warmth. It w;ts owing to 
tlie consequences of these nefarious Russian doings tliat 
the Emir AbdurraJiman Khan had 10 take precautionary 
measures in Herat, ajid that he was compelled to transfer 
a portion of the DJemshidls on the Khushk to the interior 
by replacing them witit Ghilsai settlersL Russian emissaries 
of Tadjik. Uzbeg, and Caucasian extraction, prodded with 
necessar)' funds, are travelling freely In ail directions of 
Afghanistan, and the feeling of vengeance evoked by the 
slaughter of several hundred Afghans on the Khushk is 
cither dying out. or has been soothed by the alluring 
promises given and by fascinating dt^scriptions made of 
the clemency, power, ajid w'ealth of the mighty Czar. 

The policy of interference so successfully inaugurated 
on the north-western outskirts of the Paropamisos is to be 
pursued w'tth an umbailng spirit of persistency along the 
whole frontier line, which Is to divide North Afghanistan 
from the possessions of Russia on the left bank of the 
Oxus. 1 am not in die position of discussing the details of 
the differences connected with the dcltmltaiioii of die 
frontier from Maruchak to Dukcht (reettus Takhtehe—a 
shelf), but 1 cannot refrain from remarking that Russia, In 
successfully extending her frontier from the dreary sands of 
the 1‘urcojnan desert to the cultivable partibti of Maimene 
and Andkhol, has decidedly carried her point, and that 
here again, as in Peiidjdeh, she has worsted her Uridsh 
rit'al. Through the deviation made from Mamchah 
towards that fertile valley, where I rode knee-deep through 
grass in the beginning of September—a country which was 
styled a paradise if the Turcoman plague did not exist— 
Russia has become the master of the main rmite leading 
from Kerkj to the Murghab, and lias now gained a firm 
footing on that district, which from the time of DJenghiz 
Khan has always formed the cliief connecting link between 
Turkestan and India, and w'hich, owing to thb importance, 
was peopled with warlike Turkish inhabitants by the 
said Mongol conqueror, Firmly resolved to follow in the 
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footprints of the ann)‘ of DJenghi^Sj the Russian military 
authorities ding also to the rcmaimng portions of that 
hlghAray which has brought down the swarms of Tartax 
warriors to the rich plains of Hindostan. It is from this 
point of view that their obstinacy in the so-called Khodja 
Salih <]ue5tIon Is easily explalneJ. It must be home in 
mind that the ferry of Kllif has been always looked upon 
as the best for the very reason that the river is here, ac¬ 
cording to the reliable Information of Bikofli only two 
hundred and hTtcen sazhens broad, whilst further up, at 
Tchushka-Guzar, Kara-Kamar, an<l Shirab, it measures 
from six hundred to eight hundred sazhuns. Owing to the 
narrowness of bed, the current at Killf is one of the swiftest, 
running eight versts the hour, and whilst the passage near 
Kcrkt tak^ at least from six to eight hours, it can be 
effected at Kilif in less than one hour-, The only draw¬ 
back to the ferry near Rlllf Is the poorness of the place 
itself, which consists of one hundred and fifty miserable 
huts, encumbered with moving sands of the neighbourhood; 
and Kilif cannot be utilized unless the small strip of fertile 
countr)', extending on the left bank from the steppes of the 
Alidis to the river, could be transformed into a station for 
a crossing army or for carav:ms. Apart from tlie geo- 
graphical importance of the district of Khodja Salih, in its 
quality of a place best suited for a military cantonment on 
the left bank of the Oxus, there Is also a serious ethno¬ 
graphical motive, which induces the Russians to persist in 
their claim about the Kham-I-Ab district. It is suflidcntly 
known, and 1 pointed It out seven years ago^ that die 
great majority of the inhabitants of Northern Afghanistan 
arc of Turkish origin, consisting portly of Turcomans of 
the Ersari and Alidi tribes, leading here a nomadic life 
for tnany centuries, partly of Uzbega belonging to the 
Achmaylt, Ming, Daz, Kiptchak, Kungrai, and Kangli 
tribes, settled on the left bank of the Oxus by ilie success 
sora of Djenghiz, by Timur, and by Shdbani Klian, as a 
kind of vanguard against the Afghans. Old as the enmity 
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is betwctai tht two races. It has l>ecoftie the mdre and 
exasperated during the present centnry in consequence of 
the icon Tulc of tJic Cabiil authorities, and wc must not 
vroiiiler at all that the feeling orbiiter Itatred Itaa prontpted 
he Turks as well as tlic Tadjiks to hail with Joy the 
approachintj' Russian uiflLienctu The black infvdclity of the 
Muscovite conqueror, they argued, cannot be so cruet and 
oppressive as tlie yoke of the ra|xicious Afghans r and 
Judging from the coinparativcly quiet and undisturbed life 
their brethren cojo}’ in the country subjected to the rule of 
the White Fadishah, they very naiundly a long time ago 
looked upon Russian emmuest wltliout any lively feelings of 
alarm. This state of things, createtl chiefly by Russian 
tunissaries, is well known, and luis been continually exploited 
by the politicians on the Neva, where favouralde opportuni¬ 
ties are but rarely lost, and wliere it lias now become a 
leading principle that the increasii of Russian influence 
amongst the Turks and ’i’adjiks of Northern Afghanistan 
is unavoidably iiccessaty. and titat the said antt-'Afghan 
population,.will afford the best means for the conquest of 
the northern hulf of the Afglutn country. 

Having exposed briefly the advantageous position of 
Russia in Cis as well as in Tntnsaxiana, the reader muy 
well ask himself ; What can be the use of the costly Afghan 
Boundary Commisaou, and. what will he the piotllof England 
in these wearisome nnd lengthy transactions f Taking 
mattery as they are, 1 believe it has nev-cr come in the 
mind of an English state^ivan that the erection ipf a frontier 
pole will prove a guaran tin: against future Russian encroach¬ 
ment. or that a coloured line drawn on die map <.»r Afghani¬ 
stan win serve a.s a jxtrpetual baerier to Russian fimbition. 
l-'roruicr delimitations and treaties, of a very' dubious value 
in Eur<qte, are entirely worthless in Asia, jxtnictdarly if the 
signature conutns a name ending to the ominotts 0 ^. Pgr 
the Iionour and prestige'of Great Britain It would have been 
much better not to raise tills qutation at all; but now tluu 
the error has been committed, wc may console ourselves 
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with the fact that the only palpable practical result will be 
founil in the thorough investigation of the said portions of 
. Central Asia, carried on by zealous, competent, and learned 
£nglish officers of the dvil and military branclies, in whose 
labours the lion-share may w-ell fall to Geography, Ethno¬ 
graphy* Geolt^y, Archseology* &c,. but whose researches 
wilt at the same lime throw a considerable light on tlie 
political situation by adbrding to the Government the best 
means to form a decided fine of policy about Afghanistan 
and about the defence of India in general. The thick veil 
which has hitherto covered many r^ioits in the West, the 
North, and in the East of tiie Afghan cmuitry having follen. 
from our eyes, darkness or want of rcliabie information 
cannot be used hcoceforwarxl as an excuse for the tndedskm 
and wavering which have of late diara^cfized the policy of 
Great Britain in Central Asia, the consefjuences. of which 
must be the much more clisastrousj as thc^antagonist excels 
on the other hand by his eminently firm, resolute, anti 
imswcrtungnction. During the last two years, Russia has 
not only slioivn signs of unfiinching activity in .Afgliahtsutt, 
but she has bestow^ a similar care also upon the limirroph 
couatries of the dominions of Abdurmbiaan Khan ; and In 
measuring the corresponding activity of Great Britain, we 
must recollect that one English stride is outweighed by five 
more significant and better aimed strokes of Russia. 

To begin with Badakahan and tlic |.y:tly Khanates in 
the East of .Afghanistan, it is no secret any more, that to 
tlie one mission of Colonel Lockhart, sent by the Indian 
Govern men E, corresponds a whole series of Russian sur 
veying, geologteing, botanizing, &c.. patties, who sinlnter- 
niptedly moving about in all dinecuons of tltc Pamir, and 
penetrating as far as into the bitlietto hidden lltde comer 
called Kimjit iHunza). have succeedttl to investigate all 
possible noads, ways, and thoroughfares leading from Klia* 
kand to Kashmir, and in diffusing all imaginable tales about 
the power, justice, and wealth of the Ak Padishah on the 
Neva, Even whilst t am writing these lines, M. Grum- 
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(xtHhimaylo, a so-calted gwigiuphicaJ explor^^r, is travdUng 
on the I’amiri and without discu^tng here the gnstter or less 
practicability of the routes atid passes leading from Sari 
Kul across tKe Tagdunbash to the South, we may well 
assert that Russia baa successfully spied out all means of 
conun uni cation in thk outlying district, and that she is 
ready to cause a surprise, if there is any (Kissibiliiy at all 
to do 50. Even futther to the East, namdy, in Eastern 
l‘urkestan. the terraiu has been duly worked and prepared 
for all emergencies. In spite of the pretended cool relations 
existing between China and Russia. The neutral observer 
of the political eventt which have passed of late between 
Cliina and Russia on one hand, and tietwecn China and 
England on the other^ n>ust be struck by the essential pre¬ 
rogatives accorded to the Govermtient at St, Petersburg, 
in die coutnjy of Six Towns, by the Tsungli Vaincn at 
Peking: whilst England, the soHtalled friend and ally of 
China, is constanily refused a Just competition with her 
Northern rival tm the markets of Yarkertd and Kashgar. 
The riddle tvhy M. Petrowsky, the Russian Consul at 
Kashgar, succeeded in driving out Mr Dalgleish from Kasli- 
gar. needs much more an explanation, when we consider that 
the V'ictiroy of India did not hesitate to sachhcc to the 
gtHMl understanding with China even the important mission 
of Mr Macaulay to Tibet, amission promising so muclt from 
a commercial point of view, and w hich ts now being tried by 
the cuterpruing Russian house of Konshin. Not being suf¬ 
ficiently informed, 1 would not like to come* fortvard with 
accusations or imputaticjns, but there rs decidedly some¬ 
thing wrong in England's policy in Eastern Turkeaun, for 
It is only a needless precaution and want of firmness which 
can have prevented the appointment of Engibh consuls at 
Kashgar. Varkend, and Aksu; and I ^1 it an unpardonable 
mistake to have neglected to put British influence in 
Kashgar at least on a par with that of Russia. The 
experiment tried with Mr, Ney Elios in 1885 ought not 
to have frightened the Viceroy’s advisers; and if England 
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would imitate the tenacity manifested by Russia, the con* 
ttaual complaint of the falling off of the trade, and of loss 
of political ground beyond the Kuen-Luen, would soon 
disappear. 

T uming from the extreme east to the west of Afghanistan, 
namely to Persia, a still more afflicting view is offered to 
the spectator m comparing the feverish activity of Russia 
with the timid, dfete, and imwortTty policy pursued by 
England in Iran. It is more than a quarter of a century 
since all kind of blame and tnvecti%'es were ftret thrown 
upon this snicidaf policy, and if British statesmen never¬ 
theless insist with a rare tenacity, worthy a better pur¬ 
pose. on the continuance of thdr disastrous demeanour, it 
shows that they are intentionally blind to tbe fact that the 
motives which provoketl years ago, and to a certain 
extent also justified the change of policy inaugurated with, 
the mission of Malcolm at Teheran, have now' entirely 
ceased to exist. Persia, which has enjoyed for two years the 
not very enviable advantage of a Russian neighbourhood 
along the whole norlhem and north-eastern frontier, 
actually views matters in a quite different light from before, 
and giving up ttie hyperwise policy of continually intriguing 
with the two leading Powers in tens ted in her fate; she has 
been thoroughly taught as to tlie imminent dangers In store 
for her from a predominating Russian influence. Judging 
from the outward behaviour of the Shah and his chief minis¬ 
ters. this assumption may be found invalid, and may he well 
doubted ; but in examining closely the current matters, we 
cannot fail to observe that the Persian ogling with St, 
Petersburg and with London, far from being spontaneous, 
is mostly, nay exclusively, owing to the coldness and Tn- 
difference experienced from the jiart of England. In fact, 
the adroitness and cleverness with which the rSits in this 
unwiUtng doublesided play hav'c been distributed between, 
and are carried on by, Nasreddin Shah and his chief 
advisers, cannot be sufficiently admired. 

His Majesty the Shahinshah. certainly more thoughtful 
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qrt ft CtUidous chan generally believed, represents the strict 
person!fientEon of neutmtity; he is steadily butroned up to 
the ried:,Jind the smiles he shows, the compl!mt;nti he pays, 
and the salutations he gives to the ambassadors of England 
and Russia, are scrupnloaidy measured to a hair-hreadth. 
Orientals have aJ ways escelled in the an of dissembling, and 
bis Persinn Majesty is uiutoubui<Uy a great coaster in k; but 
I am told on good authority that in the inmost recess of his 
heart English sympathies are predominating, and that his 
apftarent leaning to Russia is only the outcome of the 
licriously threatening attitude of the Northern Colossus, 
Tht Shah evidently acts in accordance with Uic Oriental 
proverb, " You must kiss tlic Imnd you cannot cut olT, ami 
put it submissively on your head," His sons, the royal 
princes, arc, on the contrary, the Ijearcrs of outspoken 
jKirtyrColours and party-signs. UTiilst Moiaffar-ed-diin 
IVlirza, the heir-apparent and second son of the Shah, is 
ostensibly jiarading his Kiissiari sympathies front his 
governor sont in Tabriz, we find. In Zil-es-Sultan Miraa, his 
»icond and undoubtedly most capitble son, a Ktalous and 
staunch admirer of Germany and England. This prince, 
actually at the bead of alKairs in Isfaban, Is life and soul 
a stiidicr, and Such is the fancy he took for the Prussian 
uniform, that he adopted the famous Pickalbaube (helmet) 
for a nightcap. As a contrast to these two ro}'a] oft' 
sprinipt, the third son, Kainran Mirtia, pleases himself to 
show neutrality. A similar distribution is to ho noticed 
amongst the various ministers. If the Minister of War be 
aecidentally noted for his Russian sympathies, then the 
Minist(!r of the Interior will be certainly a man of out¬ 
spoken English feelings, .tnd wiulst the bte Mmister of 
Foreign Affairs, namely the Midchbir-cd-Dowlet, became 
conspicuous by bis excellent relations willt the llritish 
■ Kmbassj of Teheran, he has been replaced by V'ahya Khan, 
a fmrttsan of Russia; an ap[K)inUnent with regard to which 
Mr. S. G, W. Benjamin, lately minister of the United States 
Ui 1 ‘ersia, remarks, that England has been caught napping. 
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- [a ths fact} of tlic a1>4i!lclic!d dut)£iU)our of L^ur^iii 
arduous task of coGciliatuig^ both . pa-rtita, are wc not ert» 
tiiJed to askt What would be the result of England’s oi>(inty 
and elTtiCtiveiy suppottmg die cau!^e of Pmta, and would 
it not be decisive in ttansfonntag the Sbah at once into a 
safe and viiluable ally to Eugliind ^ t dure : 5 ay cverybpily 
thoroughiy conversant with the present political conditious 
of I’crsla will ^igme In our s^tying tlrut England cannot 
remain henceforward rndiftcrervt to Russia's plans and 
doings in the country between the Caspian ami the Pec-^ 
siati Gulf, and tluu It is tho highest: time for her to save 
the pftiaeiK king and Ida coimLrj' from the difheuit task 
of a constant tacking, tlirough her coming forw^l widi 
outspoken proofs of protection and amity. Not Aighan- 
istau, but I’ersia, ought lt> have been styled the i:;iriht:n 
pot between tsvo brazen vtrssels, and as such it cem- 
mandedf if not greater, Uien. ceruialyun erjuai care and ‘ 
cotnuJe ration on the pari of Eiiglish. staiLsjmett, 

in thk respect Russia has greatly distanced her rival, 
W'hat must strike us before alt, is the planned and partly 
oiried oat net of roads, by which Russia U almost sure to 
extend her trade over more dian the half of the Persian 
territory, where, regarding certain articles, she tins already 
baldml all competiiian, mid has particulariy injured tlic 
commercial Interest of England. 1 n \ lSS5. General Rulirberg 
commenced tlie construction of a carriage-ro-id froin Gbk- 
Tqjc lo the frontier of Persin, whicli was soon afterwards 
superseded by a rroiii Astikabad to Bu JJnutd and 

Kutclian, executed by ihc Russian civil engineer. N. ' 
Ttdpigo, and by Genera! Gasidgcr Kiuui on the part 
of Persia. To this will be joined n eff^ni tramway, 
projoccud by a merchant, named IVI. S. NikolaycfTi of 
abgut two hundred and thirty versts to ^teshed, con¬ 
necting this emporium of the Khurasan trade wUh tile 
interior of Russia, affonUng at the same time die best 
opi»)rtunity to make use of this route for military trans¬ 
port, if the necessity tdiould arista Owing to the dose 
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neighbourhood on the I terinid and on the northern scopes 
of the Kiibbet nionntafns, the whole north-east of Persia is 
nearly in the hands of Kusstau mereliants; and considering 
the much-tirscussed schumes of railway comnaunication 
between ThILs and Tebri^ as ivdl as the projected great 
line from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, tlie concession of 
which IS to be secured for a Russian company by the exer¬ 
tions of tile newly appointed ambassador. Prince Dolgornkh 
we may well say that the Government of St. Petersburg b 
in the best way of cstaldbhing its intiuence over all Iran. 

Disregarding the material tosses sustained by 1 1 rear 
Britain in the commercial ascendency of Russia in the 
Persian market, we may well ask: Will and can Eng¬ 
land permit her rival to approacli the Persian Gulf and 
is there anybody who w'ould combat the assertion that 
Russia unth a in ihs Indian Sfas is far mntr 

dangtr&Hs than Russia, knotking at ike gale of India t 
Of course, in our pleading for an active English policy 
In Persia, we are sure to meet the objeetioits so fre¬ 
quently made against the untrustworiiiiness of die Iranians^ 
in general, and against the wretched condition of their 
country. 1 am sorry to say here again it is the want of due 
consideration of the recent changes, tending towards pro¬ 
gress. by which politicians are misled. Persia, in spite of 
her suffering from the evils of a despotic and unscrupulous 
govemraent, differs widely from Turkey as ^r nS regards 
industry, trade, and Spirit of enterprise. Her eight or nine 
millions of inhabitants, by majority of Aria n extmctioti, have 
a more promising prospect for the future : Persia is not in 
the clutches of our money markets, her export is not 
inferior to her import, and if sincerely supported, she may 
prove an ally quite worth tlie care beatow’ed upon her, and 
particularly InilispcnsabEe for the ruler of Hindustan. 

In discussing the acuud state of the Central Asian ques¬ 
tion, we might as well have thrown a cursory glance upon the 
relations of Great Britain to Turkey, and particularly upon 
the unfortunate controversy about Egypt, where an over- 
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zealous party, miskd by the tlwn ruling fashion of .AfHcan 
conquests, have mltiaied a policy of a rather dubious bsue 
for the safely of TndtiL But it would not do to extend too 
far the limits of Utts essay, and in summing up my pre¬ 
ceding remarks, I shall conclude by saying, that the Con- 
servailve Ministry, in taking over the not very enviable 
inheritance from their Liberal colleagues, have proved 
exceedingly cautious in their continuation of the tjolicy 
inaugurated by the [ate Lord Beaconsficld. In modifying 
to a certain extent the original scheme of the Scieniific 
Frontier, they have pretty well succeeded in purging 
themselves of the charge of yif^ismt and their excessive 
moderation must have allayed the apprehensions of their 
political opponents. It remains to be seen, and i greatly 
doubt, whether such a demeanour has realiy furthered the 
ends in view; but what I intend to point to is. that this 
policy of a timid and ultra-cautious action has unquestion¬ 
ably reached its extreme limits, and that every step, nay 
every line, advanced on the path of indiffeteuce and 
concession must prove fatal to British interests In Asia, as 
well as in Euroj>e, 

With regard to the future consieilaiions on the Central 
Asian field of contest, it cannot be too much regretted, that 
ihe rumour of England having adopted the Hilmund as her 
future line of defence against the encroachments of Russia, 
and that Herat together with the fertile camping*gTt>uivd in 
the south has been tacitly given up—has spread too far and 
found credit tffith Persians, Afghans, and Turks. Putting 
aside the strategica] part of this question, and disregarding 
the feasibility of measuring swords with an enemy in close 
proximity of the object he is so anxious to grasp at, we 
ought not to forget that England's compltance and con¬ 
descension to Russia's aggressive policy, witnessed by the 
present and past generation of the Mohammedan world, has 
certainly not heightened the reputation, and has by no 
means thrown a favourable Light u[>wn the moral and matcnal 
strength, of Great Britain. A power which has been seen 
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receding ste|i afiuf sicp t><i:forij UiG ailvAncing column;^ of 
her rival, catiaot be relied upon, and cannoi be taken as a 
safegnard against the Threatenfngf danger, Abdurrafiman 
KJian. wi any other prince subsidized by English money, 
may for II while remain faithful to the obligations contracted, 
but the confidence of the Afghan nation at lai^ must be 
shaken; ami this want of reliance^ whilst sendng rer'olut 
iToiiar)' purjxjscs against the auiJtority of th»: British 
at Ealnjl, may pr^vo fatal at a liine when the Afghans 
might have to choose between Eitglond and Russia. 

As 10 lilt; great injury Enigland'-'* prestige has to suffer 
in Europe from this policy of exciusaivc indulgence to 
Russia, it suffices to register the utterances put forward in 
the leading Con timing papers witlt regand to the Central 
Asian contTovuTHy', In so doitig, 1 do not consider tlie 
badly inforinetl anti openly inimical French, press, but I 
lay u particular stress uiwn Germany, Italy, and Austro- 
Hungury, where the public opinion, after having long 
sJiDwti an utter indifference, has now come Ri the can~ 
dusion tliai England, unaWc to withstiuid the attack of Iwr 
rival, has acted wisely in renouncing gnee for trver the 
thcorj ot a bttflcr und in filing the future battle'gruuml in 
close prnjtinuty ttt the Indian front ter. The speciilaiicms 
of thi^ oihem-ise bcncTOknt w riters is based, uijoti the 
following rather curious argurntnis. 'they say. amongst 
other things, that England, having been ullitnaiely con¬ 
vinced of the im^bihty of erecting a solid barrier in 
the barren mountaina of the Afghan country, Is now tTrmly 
resolved to await her antagonist on the frontier of India, 
and she ibittcrs hc«df wtih tire ho^jo that, Afghmiisian 
pnivtng an uivconimonly hard nut to crack for ambitious 
Kuasia. she will have plen^ of time, at least many years 
to come, lo put the Indian frontier in a solid state of defence, 
and to strengthen her position also in the interior of Hind(> 
Man, Other writer^ again, fall back ufwn the known phrase 
of opi,mists in siynng: Mu is large enough for Uic two 
ronieiultng p;irties. and there is a well-founded hope that 
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ihe A%}ian spoil will be* peaceflilly divided between both. 
Taken all together, the leading Continental papers are 
nearly unanimous its their assumption that England, 
unable to eojte with Russia in Asia, Has been, so to say* 
ccm{jel1ed to enter the path of moderation, and that she 
will hiive in fumre always to yield to the asctusdency of the 
Northern Colossus. Finding il. as I do, rjulle superfluous 
to show to the English reader the utter fallacy of these 
sprcidatioos, it cannot be, however, suffidently regretted 
that these and other similar vieyys liave found their way 
into the Continental press, and Uiat England Is looked 
upon as a power which, having reached its climax, ts now 
doomed, by die unchangeable law of nature, to declitte and 
to give way to her ascending rival. 

Fully admitting, tlierefore, ilie gravity of the situ¬ 
ation, and agreeing with what Lord Roseberj* ^d in a 
speech at the St. Andrew's Dinner in Bombay, tlrst it is Car 
more difficult lo retain than to found colonies—I do not 
view tlie - situation as so desperate and black as generally 
painted. There is, before all, a great relief In the fact that 
England begins to be awake us to the high imponance of 
her imperial policy in India, and that the number of those 
who po£>h-|>oohed and ridiculed the dangers arising from 
the advance of Russia luis greatly diminished of laie. 
The Jashion adopted quite recently by siaiesmen. members 
of Parliament- &«-, to pay a fljdng visit to India, will un¬ 
avoidably contribute towards lessening the Ignorance of 
the huge middle-class in all Indian, and Asiatic concerns i 
and the decrease of this afflicting error will and must 
necessarily enbance the national interest in the preservation 
of the glorious aequisiiion made by heroes of the past in 
the E:isi. And. further, it ought not to be ignored tliai 
the Central Asian question is rapidly assuming an European 
signiflcaiJcfc The opinion c.'tprcssed by Prince Bismarck a 
few years ago to M, BraimAV iesbaden, saying. “ htt^ssitts 
/ineards /ndhx ntust is h&iUd by Germany 
atui by Europe in iomidirin^ timt ihi deeper she 
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gets \ni& Asiatt (he vueakty ihe tvill get in Europe " —^will 
scArcely prove valid under the present poUtioJ ccndtdons. 
To'tlay we see French travellers (MM. Capus and 
Bunvalot) engaged in representing this serai-Asiatic Power 
in the eyes of Europe as a great beneractor of mankind j 
whiist. on the oilier haiid. Professor J1ovaiskjp« of the 
Moscow LTniversity, strongly advises Etiglantl, in 
Vreoijfa, to connive at Russiji’s designs in Btitgana. and 
to join the Fnuicc>Russian alliance in order to get rid of 
her Central Asian troubles. Thu connecting link between 
the Anglo-Russlan rivalry in Central Asia, and the con- 
tin u ally pressing Oriental question on the Bosphorus, will 
hcnceforw'ard become more and more visible, and the Central 
European Powers, whether Ic pleases them or not, will have 
to pay a particular attention to what is going on on the 
Oxus, on the Herirud, and on the Idilmund. England's 
cause i^ therefore, inseparable from that of Central 
Europe, unless she chooses to follow the advice of Professor 
jlovaisky—a step from which I dare say even the most 
fMlish optimist in the United Kingdom would shrink, con¬ 
sidering that Russian friendship means only an ominous 
respite, whereas tise Central European alliance must prove 
a solid support. 

As matters stand to-day, I may safely assert that 
General Boulanger, M. KaikofT, the Bulgarian Regency, 
Eyob Khan, and the son of Mushki .Atem (the Musk of 
the World), are almost equally important factors in the 
policy of Central Asia. In spite of the failure of the 
Frontier Delimitation Commission, and despite all secret 
and open machinations of Russia in Afghanistan as well as 
in Persia, the issue of tins great struggle between the rival 
Powers in the Interior of Asia doe-s not rest exclusively in 
the hands of the Court of Sl Petersburg; it must un¬ 
avoidably react upon European politics, and in this reaction 
1 find the best guarantee against the insolent bearing and 
aggressive expansionthe Northern Colossus, 

A. Vaub^uv, 
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A reign, especiaJiy if It ]ms been prosperous, and the 
grey hairs of a sovereign if they are crowned with glcwy, 
are outward and visible signs of a country's well-being and 
of the monarch's virtue which in all climes and in all ages 
have appealed to the sentiment and the enthusiasm of 
subjects. From the days of Solomon downwards a long 
reign has alwaj^s been regarded as a special token of 
heaven's favour, and in countries where the lives of rulers 
are not so purely hedged in by law acul order as in 
European lands, it is also to be accepted os a sign of the 
peoples good-wtlL Judged by this standard the light of 
heaven has slione conspicuously on the Manchu rulers of 
Cliina for since thdr accession to power in 1644 two have 
each reigned through the full course of a sexagenary eyclc. 
The first, K'ang*hi. held the imperial sceptre from 16^2 to 
1 723. and again w*as the same good fortune allotted to him 
In whose honour just nlnety-seven years ago the sluggish 
blood of Chinamen was stirred by a loyal enthusiasm almost 
ns deep, and certainly as demonstrative, as that which is 
now agitating the hearts of Englishmen. For in that year, 

(7po, the Emperor Khienlung (’‘ The Firm and Glorious 
One") celchra^ the fi%-fifth anniversary of his reign, and 
the eightieth of his age. Like hb Junior contemporary, 
George Ill., he reigned in all sixty years, but since his 
sixtieth anniversary os monarch was clouded by bis reure- 
mem from the thi:x>ne It was not a subject trf such immixed 
rejoicing as when at the conclusion of the eighth decade of 
his age he stiH held the reins of power with a hale and 
vigorous grasji. , It was then ^erefore that his usually 
undemonstrative subjects broke into a white heat of enthu- 
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siastic loyalty^ anti firom north to south, and from ea$t to 
wtst—from Peking to Canton, and from Shanghai to 
Vunium Fit^—'held !i^h revel, and showered their cott- 
gratuladona on their octogeoanan sovereign. 

It was at the Court, however* that the rejoicings found 
most expressive utterance; and fortunately the eatotihti 
scrih^ftdi, which belongs so pre-eminently to Chinese 
courtiers, has preserved to us a minute record of al) the 
ceremonies and gala doings which turned the dirty and 
prosaic streets of Peking into panoraniic scenes of gaiety 
and splendour. In a country where the contents of an 
cncychijMedia fill upwarrb of five thousand volumes it need 
not surprise us to find that the details of die ie)Dtcings of 
1790 ore not to be cwmprtssed into fijwer than twenty folio 
tomes. Without imitating the diffuse style of this wordy 
raroixl it will be competent for us to dig some of the gold 
out of the vast mine, and by fusing it in a more con- 
venieni crucible to turn out some coins which may pass 
current. 

'* *I'he song h^tns from Jove,*' for no other god, and in 
some respects not even Jove himself cm be mentioned in 
the same breath with the inoompaiublc Khiciilung, who, » 
emperor, mao, and poet, stood iinsurjiassed in the eyes of 
his subjects In the year of grace 1790. “ A dragon's fiery 

form belied the god, " indicative of sovereignty and {lower; 
and in his matchless verges were heid to be displayed the 
scholars intod. the artist's eye, and the nervous imagination 
of the {loet Pmm bis earliest years, we are told, he had 
been accustomed to handle the pe.n, and from his rectwded 
poems, which fill the first place in the chronicltr, we take 
th«; following as a specimen of his style. The tide wiiich is 
called “ Regrets on being oiUetl Old'* was written when he 
was upwards of seventy years of age r 

“ ‘i'iinc Then j ii-Wd to be old. 

And tlmulhr ii tntunt pain uid |h»Sracc, 

And dE^|,dr'd of die IsifieleKi autinpt 
To fc«p joDlh iminxiti'd on my fece. 
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Eul nme T coniissji ilwt I'm ati|, 
jVdcI A;dr not to Riiike the admiiijftoiij 
Thougli to sny I'm glad would W viin. 

And yield me A to deratcn. 

Only sin of the Hmiierofs post*' 

Ham liv’d to be thiveKore uid tettr 
Yet for thirty-six years Tve sot 
On the thmue as a niter of men. 

.My oflken make fict^ucnt touts 
In ehiuibts npitl and ligjit, 

Aod fevr ever reuturt: to fnil 

In the struggle fbr.)iistie& and rigfit. 

liy die beams of celrriital myS) 

And by hnw fuU of wisdom divine, 

Tlrcy pierce the tlitck drtrkness qf rrrodg 
Witli H uiiulum thot’i eciuol to nunc.^' 

'Counties ^ poems such as chlsj and 

if any c<trping ciitic should write the matter tlown as 
commonplace and the manner as too conveiuIonaJ, he should 
allow It to be said on die otlter side that what ICliienking 
lacked In tpialtty^ he made up In quantity. He wits pro¬ 
bably one of the most prolific poets ever known to history, 
and if his coUccled works were weighed in the scales, against 
those of any other bard his would certainly not be the 
volumes whidi would kick the beam. But as in the works 
of all busy writers his eJlbrts w'ete very-unetjuaJ, Some 
have been extolled as containing true poetry, and one. his 
'* Eulogy on the City of Mgukden," has twice been tbottgUt 
worthy to be translated into French, once by Tire Amyot 
and again by Klaproth, Speaking generally, however, 
Chinamen are deficient in Imagination, and their best poems 
are but laboured compositions In which though striking 
ideas and happy imagery are occaaiortally to be found, tlie 
general effect Is marred l>y an in Hated phraseology and a 
mechanical style. This b eminently the case with Khien- 
luog’s productions, and it waa j)n>b;ibly in deference to the 
vtry high opinion which the Imporial Lard had of his own 
poems that the Court historian has given us so many of 
them. Aristotle says in his: Ethics that "all men are par- 
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ticularly fond of wbat they themselves have made. As" 
adds the philosopher, “ we see in parents and poets.’' To 
this rule Kbieatuog n'as no exception, but as we do not 
share the aged monarch’s estimate of hb verse we anil 
turn from the mazes to which his muse would lead us to the 
contemplation of his moral qualities, notably his reverence, 
which was, as we are toM by the iiisionan, meet to be an 
example for all future ages. With admiring zeal the 
chronicier dwells on the letiglous devotion which induced 
His Imperial Majest)’ even at the age of eighty personally 
to offer sacriBces to the gods of the land and grain instead 
of deputing his ministers to play his part as so many of his 
predecessors had done. At the temple of hts sacred 
ancestors he perfomeil in propria pirmid the recegnired 
devotions, and even journeyed into the province of Shantung 
to worship at the shHne of Confudus. And lest the 
Powers of the waters should consider themselves neglected 
by these observances the Imperial devotee paid his respects 
to the Chinese Neptune at the temple of that deity at 
Tientsin and adored at die shrine of the dragon king of the 
waters. 

By an easy transition his subjects were next bidden to 
contemplate his filial piety, which was " as deep as the sea 
anil as high as the tnountainSv' With unwearying assiduity 
he worshipped at his ancestral tombs; and, with a-dutiful 
anxiety to [lerpetuate the virtues of hb forefathers, he 
ordained that the tablets whicli teconled their great and 
lofty qualiries should be ne-cut and restored. No doubt the 
Changs and Les of his empire would have liked to have 
peered into the private life of their sovereign, and to liave 
seen bow he exercised this virtue towards his parents 
while living, Bui such inquiries into matters which were 
too high for them are ignored, and hU public life is all that 
they are permitted to gaze upon. His (xHcts, however, must 
have tnade up, by the depth of rhefr filial tone, for the absence 
of recoded acta. In every line are expressed his utmost 
reverence for those Tjekmging to him who had gone before, 
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and a illiii] bumillcy which appeared todothe him as wtth^a; 
garment. 

In as devout, but tn more sdrnng tones, attention b 
next claimed for hb ceaseless diligence. By^ a survival 
from a time when the Court had its home in a more gcolal 
dimate than that of Peking, af&irs of State are discussed 
and Court ceremonies are held at or before dawn. To 
attend these even in a ripe old. age would be held to be 
virtuous; but Khlentung did more than this. At the 
earliest break of Jay it was his wont to call together Ills 
advisers, and to discuss with them the wisdom uf the 
ancients and the canonical dicta of the philosophers of old. 
With an ardent desire to promote the moral and intellectual 
well-being of his subjects, he made several progresses 
through the provinces nortli of the Yang-ts 2 e 4 da 5 g to 
satisfy himself time the people w'ere being well taughL 
For, with Confacius, he held that it was tjTannous in a 
ruler to punish those whom he had In the Arst Instance 
neglected to leach. With an equal regard for their matenal 
well-being he carefully observed the signs of the skies, and 
Ill years of plenty filled the imperial granaries in prepara¬ 
tion for Dities of limn ness and scarcity'. When the heavens 
withheld rain he prayed, to the gods for fertilizing showers, 
and by fasting he wrested the help he sought from the 
powers above. 

j\nd now the courtier changes his note, and In lighter 
strains sings of die vigour and strength of the Son of 
Heaven. Though eighty years have passed over his head 
his natural force is not abated. With the same been enjoy'- 
mem of sport which has always characterized him. the 
octogenarian monarch leads the chase, not only in the 
imperial park, but In the wild prairies of MongoUo. When 
travdling he despises the luxitricus ease of the imperial 
sedan chair with Its four-and-twenty bearers, and prefers 
the back of the hunter ivhich has carried him so often to 
cover. But not only is his body as vigorous, but his mind 
is as fresh as ever; witness the poem* tvhich, witii each 
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fticurrii^ season—spring, summer, autumn, and winter— 
he favours bis devoted suhjecUv 

But how g^eat also is hts benevolence I Thrice witJun 
as many years has he granted pardons to all but the most 
heinous oflTenders, and on the occasion of each of his last 
few birthdays he has cooferred rich and abiding honours 
on his faithful servants. And now, on the eightieth anni¬ 
versary of hb birth, he has remitted taxation throughout 
the empire, and has stopped the autumn assize w*iih its 
deadly sequence of executions on the block, by the '‘silken 
cord," and the torturers knife. More than this, with an 
open-handed hospitality, which even Cimon of Athens 
might have envied, he has feasted again and again the 
many thousands who can dalm by virtue of or of 

courtesy to be considered as belonging to the imperial 
household, has presenied gifts of money to old soldiers, has 
distributed food tn distressed districts, and has er^ualised 
the price of com by sending superfluous stores of grain 
from lich districts into less wdl-lavoured parts of the 
tountr)'. Neither has he been unmindful of unsuccess^ 
ful com|H:titor^ at the examinations. For their benefit 
addidonal examinations have been provided, and honorary 
degrees have been confeTred on veterans who have grown 
grey in life-long attempts to win the Itteraiyi' palm. Thus 
more than a hundred 5’cars ago was a cry, similar to that: 
which IS now being heard at Oxford from the unsuccess¬ 
ful candidates for the Indian Civil Service, raised and 
responded to in China. 

Himself a giant in literature, he yet felt for those whose 
strength was unable to bear the weiglit of tlic contest. 
\Viih admiring eulogy his chronicler dwells on the literary 
gems contained in his two collections of prose writings, 
and in hb poems which fdl five series of volumes. Appro¬ 
bation. one degree le^ enthusiastic, b reserved for hb cata¬ 
logue rahoKfi^ of the imjierial libraries at Peking, Jefaol, 
Yuen-ining-yuen and Moukden, which was compiled under 
his direction. T welve thousand volumes are described in 
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this great work, which not onJy gives the titles of the works, 
but rsstm^s of their contents. Was not also his warm 
admiration for literary relics evinced when he ordered for 
the palace at Jehol rcpltcas of the celebrated stone drums 
which are popularly believed to date from the Chow 
dytmstj'-, and which now stand within the principal gate of 
the Confdcian temple at Peking } And who does not 
recognize the same spirit in his command that the Chinese 
classics should be translated into Manchu for the enlighten¬ 
ment of his countrymen ? 

But whiie lavish in expenditure when the cause of 
literature wa$ in question, he displayed an earnest desire 
to cut down the palace expenses, and kept a tight bund 
on the provincial ouigoinga He objected to a proposal to 
build a classical hall as a memento of his reign, and with 
an .inti-iconic wisdom, which English smtesmcn might welt 
imitate, he threw cold water on a suggestion to erect 
another statue to Buddha, ant! forbid the undue enibeJlish- 
ment of towns and cities with similar images. 

By a constant process of self-examination he arrived at 
a due appreciation of his faults although the courtly chroni¬ 
cler declares in the spirit of Christopher Godriugton'— 

" He has no iimtDi, or i no faults can spy » 

He li nil beauty, or lU blindness I." 

Til" imperia! penitent tt'aa, however, of a different opinion, 
and btvvaiTcd his failings in good set terms in The Peking 
Gaseth. With that moderation also which, like " a silken 
string, ran through the pearl chain of alt his virtues,’' he 
torbadc hk too adtila.iorj’' courtiers to compose a congratula¬ 
tory canon on the glories of Iiis reign; and, when even the 
Governor of Shansi reported that the W'aters of that 
exceptionally muddy stream, the Yellow River, had by 
virtue of the purity of his reign taken to run in a limpid 
cuneni as pure as civ's ml, he declined to accept the circum- 
stance as a reflection of his virtue. With the same humility 
he received the reports of the viceroy of Kiangsu, In which 
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tli^ oflFicer announced that at the time of the jubilee harvest 
the vrheat in his province had protluced five ears on each 
stathi and refused to accept the complimeiit as inteiided for 
hiinseir. f n fact, tinder his unpretentious sway the laudatory 
voices which delight to extol the virtues which surround the 
throne were theoretically hushedt and the provincial 
viceroys on whom the emperor d&gned to confer copies of 
his works tvene not even allowed to return thanks for the 
lordly gpft. 

But all this virtue did not go unnoticed by heaven. As 
the Jubilee year approached auspicious signs sucii as tliose 
above mentioned began to multiply, and instances of lon¬ 
gevity and of fruitful matrons accumulated rapidly. In the 
province of Fuhkicn dienumberof men enjoying the serene 
and bright evenings of days of patriarchal length was extra¬ 
ordinarily great, and the sum total of the years of the ages 
of the thousand veterans who, from this and other districts, 
sal down to dinner witli the sovereign, was past the power 
of the chronlder to compute. In 1783 the case was 
reported to the tltrone of a man in Shansi who lived in his 
ancestral mansion surrounded by seven generations of 
descendants, in the following year die name of a Honan 
roan was sent to Peking who was btesscsl with the presence 
of nine generations, and in tlie jubilee year a native of 
Kansuh was able to see the fruit of his body through a 
vista of ten degrees in tlte persons of one hundred and 
thirty descendants. But though "all nature wore one 
universal smile," the supreme modesty of IChlenlung 
remained intact, and as each Inscanite of heaven's approval 
reached him he proclaimed himself an unprofitable servant. 
Even in the palace itsdf signs were not wanting that the 
powers above had their hands full of blessmgs for the aged 
monarch, For it was given to him to see great-great¬ 
grandchildren growing up around him {a privilege which 
may yet be in store for die Queen), and to have the satis¬ 
faction of superintending the studies of these distant 
destendanis. 
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Having thus enumerated the virtues of the emperor 
and their rewards, the chroniefer next proceeds “ to fight 
all his battles over again,"' but not quite a//, for with comtiy 
wisdom he manages to " here and there disclose a brave 
neglect/' and omits all menuon of those campaigns In which 
the tide of war flowed against his imperial master. Nor 
docs he deem It httlng to associate with the jubilee more 
than the victories of die last decade, and he begins his 
record, according to date, with the victory of the redoubtetl 
General Ah-kwd over the Mahommednit rebels In North- 
Western China, He discreetly draws a veil over the 
objects and initial successes of the rebels, and says nothing 
of the straits to which the imperialists must have been 
reduced when they seriously proposed to find salvation for 
themselves by massacring every Mahommedan male above 
the age of fifteen. But with many flourishes of trumpets 
he chants a pman over the famous v'lctoryof Ah-kwei when 
that general finally “pacified." Kansuh and ied the leiders 
of the revolt out to execution. 

With the same careful regard for the feelings of his 
sovereign he makes no mention of the three campaigns in. 
Burma which present the curious featttre of having ended 
disastrously to the Chinese in the field and successfully in 
a diplomatic sense. For fortunately for the Chinese the 
Burmese hold with Lycurgus that it is not wdse to make 
war often against the same enemy lest by being frequently 
put upon to defend ihemsdves they too should become able 
warriors in their turn. All this is passed over in silence, 
and the curtain is raisetf on envoys from Ava supplicating 
for ^rmission to be allowed to carry their tributary pre^ 
seats to Peking. Leave is granted, and having at early 
dawn been allowed to kotow before the emperor, and to 
stand by the roadside to see his sedan-chair pass, the 
envoys are " commanded " to a feast, at which thq' had the 
honour of receiving an ode written for the occasion by the 
poet emperor. Thus enriched they were dismissed to 
the place whence they came, with directions to bring' 
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to a peaceful conclusion the dlspiste which had been dis- 
turbmjT the relations between Burma and Siam with 
reference to the frontier between the two councries. 

This was in t^SS, and two years later, the jubilee year, 
envoys from Burma again presented themselves, bringing 
their sovereign's congtatulatlonSj and soliciting on his 
behalf the rights of fief over the land whicli was already 
his ow'n. Oriental w*ays are not our ways, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand the posuion of a victorious king who 
hegs from his vanquished enemy feudal rights ovtu* bis 
herediury kingdom. No question as to the sanity of 
bis sacred Majesty, Bodoaphtii, was suggested to the mind 
of Khienlung by this request, but with infinite Kindescen- 
sion he granted die prayer, and having scut some more 
poetrj' and “ ten precious objects" to *^hi5 younger brother^" 
he again dismi^ed the ambassadors. 

The Goorkha envoys are next held up as trophli^ of the 
emperor's prowess, even before the celebrated march of the 
Chinese general. Sun Fu, to the walls of KhAtmanrfn 
(t yqi). Prompted by some inscrutable motive the Goorkhn 
chief, Prillii Namyan. in 1789 appeared in deputy before 
the Son of Heaven to ask to be allowed to shelter himself 
under that mgis which is thrown by China over all tribu¬ 
tary states^ Pleased at the request the emperor decorated 
the envoys with cap buttons, peacocks' feathers, and girdles, 
and bade them convey to their sovereign his gracious 
assent 10 the petition. 

Casting his eyes seaward the Court historian nest taVfjs 
up bis parable anenl the successes of the unperrat troops 
in Fonnosa, From coniemporary history we know that for 
years the aborigines had been giving the Chinese mfinke 
trouble tn that island, and that victory had not by any 
means always declared itself on the side of the Celestials^ 
But at the time at which the ehromder wrote he was able 
to announce that both the rebel chief and hts second in 
command had been taken and beheaded, and that the island 
■wa^ ” pacified,” Recent events on the same gtotind have 
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illustiuted the rou^h-and-n^y me^ns by which this seem* 
ingly desirable result is commonly gained by the troops of 
China; and we iind that the detightfully simple expedient 
of Chinese geneniU is to '* make a solitude, and call it a 
peace." Possibly, in happy unconsciousness of what the 
** padiication " meant, die emperor commanded the erection 
of a tablet to cottunemorate the victories of his proconsuls, 
and ordered d rowings to be made of the incidents of the 
campaign, which lie accompanied with descriptive poetry, 
eulogising the skill of his generals and the bravery of his 
troops. Still further to place himself ck rapparl with the 
cirtaimstances of the war, he employed skilful artists to 
model figures of the native Formosans, 

And now taking leave of the pasi the historian turns 
Tvith an additional glow of admiration to recoucit the 
" taigess universal like the sun,’' which the emperor 
vouchsafed to his subjects In acknowledgment of thdr fer¬ 
vent outbursts of loyalty. U^th lordly magnificence he 
ofxmed his treasure houses, and scattered broadcast over 
the land gifts and remissions, honours and pardons, with 
a lavish hand. On an appointed day the officers of the 
Boards of Music and of Rites placed a yellow table In the 
Hall of Great Peace, and rcvcraitiy, in the sight of the 
prostrate ministers, people, and envoys from Korea. Annam, 
laxichoq, Siam, and Mongolia, laid upon it an imperial 
decree instinct with mercy and munificence. To the as¬ 
sembled multitude the emperor’s will was proclaimed by 
a herald, and officials were despatched to armounce the 
same to the gods of the five mountains and the four 
rivers. 

These deities were Invited to Jock down upon the dis¬ 
tribution, in the first place, of complimentary presents of 
silks and satins, gaures and stuffs, to the princes and 
dukts of the imperial family t to the imperial coucubines 
and generals' wives who had passed the age of sixty; to 
foreign dignitaries and mandarins and their wives who had 
completed their sixth decade. Householders who could 
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claim to have beneath their roof five generadona in descent 
shared also in these and more substantial gifts of money. 
Soldiers, too, who could number more than seventy, eighty, 
ninety, or one hundred years were awarded gifts onasliding 
scale, though on what pretence veterans could have been 
allowed to linger so much too long on the miiltar)' stage it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

Next by an cdicc which must have shed light and £c« 
joidngs ill all the Yamuns in the empire, every man* 
darin was awarded a step in ratikt and it was further 
decreed tliat; any unlucky ofheiais to whom btlml fortuae 
may huve awarded punishment by mistake—^what an ad¬ 
mission far the Son. of Meaven to make I—should be 
restored to favour. But these were not the only otTenders 
to w'hom grace was to be granted. .A.H tianspurted criminals 
who had serveii ten years were to have ihcir chains struck 
off; and all culprits under sentence of death, whose names 
had escaped the imperial pencil two or three times, were to 
be set free,* Military convicts who preferred a hundred 
blows with the bamboo and freedom to working out their 
sentences were given die privilege, and the same altemalive 
was graciously offered to all civil convicts “doing*' their 
three years. To all offenders undergoing shorter sentences 
the prison doors were thrown o^ieit, and the branding irons 
were allowed to rust on their shelves during the whole 
twcivcmondi. Minor offenders, such as w-ife-Leaters, unin¬ 
tentional murderers and rioters, were also to have a large 
measure of mercy dealt out to them. 

But peaceful cituens were by no means to be over¬ 
looked in the distribution of this imperial bounty. Certain 
tajtes were entirely remitted, and others were rtsluced, some 
30 and some 70 pi:r cent, As, however, this remission 
would, if it were granted in one year, make the imperial 

* 'nu! luutics or all mfHlfiTniH critTiin.i1* axe sulimiited in Ikta to the 
exaperor, who imcks a ccfuun xujmher fox cxeculioii, preltf mtidi aC hop- 
l^xd Tb: itAiua of those tiol so tnnritetj are iuiemd in the iucending 
imi. It often huppciis, iheiefonv that the natiies of certa in enmuak are 
repeetedlj passed ovcf. 
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<sxchequer bank nipt, it was ordained that every province 
should be divided into three parts, and that each part 
should, in succession, be tax-free for a year. At the same 
time the public com]>etidve examinadofts wrere to be multi¬ 
plied so as to admit as many scholars as possible to tlie 
rank of graduate, and in addition to these benehicttons food 
was distributed with a lavish hand, not only to all who had 
the slightest claiin to it, but to very many who had none 
at all 

Inside the palace the emperor presided over several 
feasts, to which ^ests who were privileged in the widest 
sense were invitetl At one such entertainment in the 
" Hall of Universal Harmony," the princes of the blood, the 
Korean, Siamese, Looebooan, and Goorkha envoys, with 
the Europeans attached to the Court, sac down to eat and 
to drink in die impertal presence. On another occasion, 
at Vuon-ming-yuen, a number of Manchu, Chinese, and 
^fongotian othcials were invdted to a feast together with the 
king of Annam, the Korean, Annaniese, Lao, and Formosan 
envoys, and other foreigners of distinction. At tit is high 
festival the emperor with his own hnnds apportioned his 
guests' food, and finally to the endless glory of 
thirty-nine favoured iiulivtdmds presented each with a cup 
of wine. These liigbly honoured persons were chosen from 
among the pnnees, governors, Koreans, Burmese, Laos, and 
Mongolians present, and splong as hbtory endures will their 
names be Irnndod down as being men whom the emperor 
delighted to honour. 

But for all the guests there were good things in store. 
Jade sceptres, pieces of satin, cap-tassds in boxes, purses 
and porcelain bowls were distributed among the princes 
and high mimdaiins. On the King of Annum, whose 
literary and artistic tastes it was evidently Khienlung's 
desire to improve, a piece of poetry, a poetical fan, a draw¬ 
ing of the western Sake, a volume of poetry, a drawing, 
Khicnlung’s own poems in twenty-two volumes, an image 
of Buddha, a jade sceptre, besides Jew'els^ porcelain, ten 
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thousaad taels of silver, and a horse were conferred. V^'hile 
prints of* similar nature were handed to the represen¬ 
tatives of Korea and Burma. 

These feasts were accompanied by all the display of 
magnificence which Orientals delight In. The official robes 
of the assembled magnates were alone enough to make 
a brilliant and imposing speciade. The harmoniousiy 
coloured silks and satins of the mandarins, with their red- 
tassdlcd and be-butttmed caps, the dark numcmi of the 
Burmese, the bright-coloured garments of the Laos and 
Annamese, and the quaint dresses of tlie Koreans, alt made 
up a pirture which for cotour-efTect It would be difficult to 
match In any other capital in the world; while tlie quaint 
style of the surrounding buildings* with the atUed grace of 
fanciful and tasteful decorations, gave enhanced l>eauty to 
the €oup (/art/. 

The sight of all this splendour was not, however, wit¬ 
nessed without some pain and difficulty. The time of 
assembling was the anything but “witching hour" of dawn, 
and in order to ensure-punctuality the guests were exp^ted 
to arrive at the palace in the very early hours of the morn¬ 
ing. Waiting In cold, cheerless ante-rooms for the first 
appearance of tbiyllghl is not an e.vhilaratmg entertainraem, 
iutd to l>e agreeably convivial at a feast spread in the twi* 
light of dawn requires an heroic eiTort, But the strain 
must have become severe indeed when the fjroceedings 
dragged thdr slow length along into the afternoon and 
even evening, iis the seemingly endless process of distribu¬ 
ting the gifts, complicated as tt was by repeated kotowing 
and endless ceremonies, was wearily carried out 

And now from the contemplation of all these courtly 
splendours the historian descends into the dust and bustle 
of lie arrangementsfor the culminating ceremonies connected 
with tht triumphant progress of the emperor from Vuen- 
TOng-yuea to the winter palace within the wails of Peking 

'I miK 

was to be adorned with every object which was likdy to 
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plcRsc the eye by Sts besiuty and yatieiy. " Like orient 
pearls at random strung," the sights on the sides of the 
roadway were to be so arranged as to charm and astonish. 
But the true art of preparing such a display belongs, all 
the world over, to the people of the sunny Muth, and just 
as wc are compelled to look to Italy and France for ideas 
on street decorations, so the Pekingese officials, appealed to 
the rich and artistic people of Central China to help them 
solve the difficulty they were called upon to facu. The 
gorgeous displays in which the people of the wealthy 
cities of Kiangsu and Che*kiang delight to indulge, sug¬ 
gested at once the idea that it was from them that the most 
efficient aid could be obtained, and messages were therefore 
sent broadcast into those and the neighbouring provinces 
for the assistance of those who were accustomed to convert 
the streets of tlteir towns into scenes from fairy-land on the 
recurrence of every great festivaL Proud to have such an 
important task assigned to them, delegates from the districts 
named proceednil to the capital burdened with tons of the 
richest silks, satins, and cloths which their native looms could 
supply. With them went officials appointed by the viceruj's 
to superintend the arrangements and to keep ortler among 
the counifes thousands of sightseers, workpeople, and 
followers of the magnates who were come to bend the 
knee before the Son of Heaven. 

While alt Peking was thus in an uproar of preparation 
the foreign kings, princes, and antbassadors who wfere to 
take partin the ceremonies passed on to Jehol in Mongolia, 
wluthcr the «nipen>r had retired to avoid the heat and dost 
of the capital Seldom has even an Eastern court presented 
such a medley of nationalities and such a variety of cos¬ 
tumes and siirroundings as those which assembled at this 
imperial hunting palace. First to arrive were the Mongol 
khans, princes, and potentates, who owed allegiance to 
the Bogdo Khan, and who poured in from all parts of Cen-t 
tral Asia, from Manchuria on the east to Turkestan on the 
wt^t, and from die coniines of Siberia to the borders of 
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Itidta* As each arrived he emptied at the feet of his im* 
perial master the ridiest treasures of his kingdom. Price¬ 
less jade ornaments, costly furs, and the fle^est horses 
which the steppe could supply, were presented b reckless 
profusion. Following on these dusky warriors came the 
king of Annam, who after a voyage of four months fovmd 
bmsdf m the presence of his liege lord. The rank and 
importance of this visitor gained him a royal welcome 
from Khieolung, who marked hb appreciation of his 
loyalty by bestowing on him a red cap buiton, a three-cyed 
peacock’s feather, a yellow jacket, and four suits of Court 
dothes ornamented with four-ckwed dragons. By a gra¬ 
cious dispensation he ordered that the kmg and the foreign 
ambas^dors should wear the dresses of tJieir respective 
countries at the high fctivaJs which were to be held b 
Peking, and he even condescended to write an ode on 

Ac robe of the king which appears to have struck his 
ini agination. 

Representatives of Shan States, bearing presents of 
palmdeaf manuscripts and young elephants, were suc¬ 
ceeded by envoys from Ac court of Ava, who made offerings 
of gold-leaf books, a statue of Ae Uiiddha of longevity. 
wiA a sOtra by the same deity, a *' llowery " elephant, six 
trained elephants, five pairs of tusks and ten jiairs uf pea¬ 
cock screens. The Loochoo islanders, in Ae absence of any 
rare and costly native products, brought specimens of Aeir 
skill as artists in a pair of golden storks, sixty pieces of 
five-clawed dragon porcelain, and countless painted screens. 
Next gorgeously attired ambassadors from An kbg of Siam 
perfonn«l the kotow, and presented on behalf of their master 
gold-leaf IxxAks, ten pairs of longevity ” kmps, and one 
pair of tame clephanis. WiA these came also Goorkha 
envoys from Nepaui, aborigines from Sze-ch*uen, Katisnh, 
and Formosa, Koreans, anti last, but not least, five Ponu- 
piese; seven FrenAmen, among whose Chinese names 
Jt IS possible to recognize those of Nicholas Raux, Joseph 
Ghiskm, and Joseph Pain; and five Italians, all of whom 
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wer« in the employmenC of Khienlunf as the exponents of 
various arts and sciences. Lest they should incur the 
ignominy of presenting themselves before their sovereiga 
on this great occasion empty-handed, these men laid at his 
feet pictures representing the victories gained by the im¬ 
perial forces, together with glass tumblers and other pro¬ 
ducts of western lands. 

When all tliese emissaries had kotowed before the 
emperor and Iiad gated upon the veteran rtiler, warrior, 
and poet— 

on whose front engiaven 
Ddiberation sv And public care,"' 

they one and all received directions to return to Peking, 
there to await the arri^'al of the Court. It may well be 
understood how desirable and even necessary it must liave 
been to gel rid of so vast an assembly from Jehok where it 
may even be questioned whether there was encugli for 
tliem all to eat Rut the cloud of visitors having dispersetl 
as speedily as it collected, armngemenis were at once made 
for the State procession to Peking. With elaborate care 
everji* detail was worked out. The road, a hundred and 
forty miles long, was made level, the halting-places were 
arranged, and the order of procedure was exaedy deter¬ 
mined 

As no descriptioji of such an imperial procession has 
ever been laid before English readers, we shall make no 
apology for giving some particulars of the order of march 
on this historical occasion. The emperor himself was seated 
in a peacock-topped, red-shafted carriage, and wa-s escorted 
by a light carriage and ten Tartar horses (probably relays). 
Following these were carried two gold chohng dishes, 
two gold incense boxes, two gold hand-l»slns, two gold 
bottles, a camp table and chair. These with their imperial 
owner were protected by thirty swordsmen, three archers, 
thirty leopaid-tailed spearmen aad light lancerSk Reliind 
these were carried forty blue, red, and yellow brocaded 
satin umbrellas, four jnoon-whtte umbrellas of the same 
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material, four canopies ornamenied with kingfijshcra* wings, 
eight purple and red brocaded satin square umbrellas, and 
four "quieting" horse-whips. Fans, the invariable ac¬ 
companiments of all Eastern pageants, followed next in 
goodly array, to wit, fourteen yellow brocaded satin fans, 
two rice-coloured, sis red, and sixteen yellow ones of the 
same material, and eight of the red phreaix pattern. Mext 
in order came four longevity pennants, together with two 
purple, four snowy, and four " feather)' ” dags of the same 
hind. Two ” faithful," four red, and four dragon-headed 
streamers floated in the wind behind these; and these 
again were followed by banners W'tiich bore designations 
which are suggestive of the cant-com pounded names of 
the old Puritan leaders, Thert^ were two " Teaching filial- 
piety ant! virtue banners," two " maklng-punishments-plaln 
and goidlng-instmction banners,” two " lauding-merit and 
cherishing-the-distant hanpers." two " sioting-In-writing 
banners,’’ two " stlmujating-the-military banners," two 
"assent]ng-words bannem," and two " entering.on-virtue 
banners." Next came tivo gulden tablets followed by two 
lances with featheis, and then an almost endless array of 
yellow, red, blue, green, " moon-white," and blacfc standard 
of silk and satin. Sixteen golden battle-axes came next in 
the procession, accompajtied by the same number of " stars," 
melons lying down, and melons standing ereci. Thirty- 
two soldiers of ihc imperial guard regiments and twelve 
pioneers marched In rear of these, and last of all came the 
hand consisting of performers on fifty-six drums of various 
kinds, fourteen "dragon" and “peaceful" flutes, eight 
cymbals, sixty horns, two pandcaji pipes, two flageolets, 
two gongs, and two bells. 

Surrounded by this imperial state the emperor, on the 
thirtieth day of the seventh month, reached the portals of 
the summer palace at Yuen-mii^-yuen, where for thirteen 
days he reposed after the fatigues of his journev. At the 
end of tliai time, on a set day. he gave audience to the 
people, nations, and languages who had come to do him 
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honour This ceremony, which was mjirketi wiih more 
than usual pomp, was held at the " Hall of Universal 
Harmony," in the palace at I’eking. At the conventional 
ajid uncomfortable early hour of dawn the gTjeats began to 
assemble in the courtyard fadng the imperial dais, and long 
before the strains of the emperor’s band announced the 
approach of the Son of Heaven the halt was filled to 
overflowing by an orderly crowd, each unit of which stood 
exactly m the spot decreed by die Board of Ceremonies as 
being proper to him. 

On the raised vermilion way leading to the throne stood 
the princes of the blood, the king of Annam, and some 
few ofiicers of tho highest rank, while to the west of that 
favoured caijtseway were arranged the foreign ambassadors 
and envoys, and on the east the mandarins present accord¬ 
ing to their ranks. As the emperor, who still stood 

“ With .Ulantem fit to bear 

llic vcigbt of Jhighti^t BijiMLaTtliifs,” 

ascended the throne, the music paused, but only to burst 
out again in the joyous strains of the air, " Happiness and 
Peace:*' To the tune of this soothing melody the masters 
of the ceremonies led up in succession to the throne the 
princes and hlongol khans; the king of Amiam, the 
ambassadors of the kings of Burma, Siam, and Korea, and 
of the Shan and Goorkha chiefs; the representatives of the 
aboriginal tribes of Sxe^hhten and Formosa; and the 
European residents at the Court. As one and all of these 
reached thetr appointed places, they thrice bent tlieir pliant 
knees, and nine rimes performed the kotow, while with 
bated breath they offered their congratulations to the Lord 
paramount of Eastern Asia, 

So soon as they had recovered their original positions, 
tea was served, and as each received his cup and finished it 
he kotowed to his Imperial host. This final kotow was the 
signal for the retirement of the emperor, who leaving with 
his guests an Invitation to listen to his band perform the 
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air, ** I'trmnesa and Peace,” betook bimself to the tnnec 
palace to receive the congrarulations of his concublaes of 
the first and second ranks. As this cereniony was arcane, 
we are told nothing of It beyond the fact that each con¬ 
cubine knelt thrice :ind bowed thrice before tbtrir lord, to 
the appropriate piece played by the band, of “ Harmony 
and Quiet," Foflovring on these ladies* heels, bill at a 
discreet distance, came the emperor's sons ,ind giatidsons, 
who in the intervals between kotowing and kneeling gave 
tittenmce to their desire that he might live for countless 
ages the possessor of heallh, of power, and of peace. 

But, mighty though the emperor was. there ivere yet 
powers higJier than he whom he was bound to respect and 
honour. To these deities every event of im|M>rtance in 
the life of im emperor has to be repotted and fitting sacri¬ 
fices to be ol^ered. And KhienJang, therefore, ns in duty 
bound, appointed six ministers to announce the completion 
of his eightiedi year, and to Offer sacrifices, to the five 
sacred ntoimtains; to the gods of cities, seas, rivers, clouds, 
tliunder, and rain ; to the five ancestors of antiquity, and 
to Confucius. At the same time princes of the blood were 
commissioned to carry the like glad ridings to heaven, 
earth, the imperia] ancestors, and the gods of grain. 

And now all the sacred and ofl&cial functions having 
been performed there remained only the great popular 
festival—the procession of the emperor from yuen-ming- 
yuen to the palace in Peking. For months iireparations 
had been made for this carnival. From all p^irts of the 
empire had imured into the capital the richest and 
product of looms and factories for the adornment of the 
line of route, while the most skilful artificers and artists 
were employed to exercise their ingenuity and taste in 
arranging and beautifying the maitiriais at hand. By a 
happy inspirarion it was determined to lay before tiie nged 
emperor in the short journey from the summer palace to 
the capital a microcosm of the empire at large. For this 
purpose every trade, every industry, and eveiy business 
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wia’e represented by ktodjcraftsmen of each pursuing iheir 
own cnllbg^t while the religions and superstitions of tile 
psojile were illustrated by shrines find temples jieopled 
with deities and genii of the most approved and orthodox 
shapes. 

On the morning of the twentieth day of the eighth 
month the emperor mounted his imp^^rial sedan-dnur, and 
escorted in much the same order as when he arrived at 
Vueivming-ytieni except that on this occasion golden 
chariots, dephant chariots, and jewelled chariots, with 
loose elephants and men bearing flags sacred to Saium, 
Mars. Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus followed in his train, 
he started on his imperial progress. As lie emerged from 
tlie gateway the princes, Mongolian dignitaries, and dukes 
who were there assembled fell on their knees before him, an 
exam[i1e which was followed along the route by all those 
who were prh'ileged to be spectators of his presence. A 
pavilion, built to imitate European architecture, marked the 
place a little further on where the members of tbe imperial 
clan Icntdt to do honour to their kinsman, and beyond, 
under the shadow of some anlhctal hills, were assembled 
the king of Annam and the tributary envo}*^ hokling forth 
in their outstretched hands pieces of coral, strings of pearis) 
and other products of the lands and seas which gave them 
birth. Gaily decorated pavilions from, which bands dis* 
coursed sweet music, cool splashing fountains, ,and prettily 
landscaped rockeries added their charms to this part of 
the route. But passing from the mere bcauLirut to the 
practical, lines of shops, hospitals, and ^terhaps with an 
attempt at grim pleasantry, butchers' stalls succeeded, and 
were fottoired by an artificial mountain at the base of 
which boys, mounted on bamboo figures of the “eight 
creatures,’' viz., hor^ ojten, dragons, fowls, swine, 
pheasants, degs, and goats, rode gaily round. 

At various stages along the road prettily carv^ pavi¬ 
lions afforded shelter to officials of the various grades and 
from the different provinces, white in others were arranged 
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thrones and relreshineitts for iht: emixnror in ca^e he should 
be tempted to alighu Actors, gymnasts,- conjurors, and 
acrobats perrorm<Kl their most attractive feats at stated 
interval^ and ijoncb in which artlfidal fish were drawn 
along by Invisible magnets formed a vaHation in the show 
which combined tlic mysterious with the wonderfuL The 
heavenly powers were represented by the eight genii, who 
appeared to be conferring tlieir choicest gifts on the 
imperial passer-by, white the god of longevity repeated 
himself with almost wearisome iteration in his desire to 
, assure the emperor of the privileges he had in store for 
him. To the eyes of ordinary mortals more pleasing 
sights were those presented by twelve daughters of heaven 
offering dowers, and a bevy of goddesses of the sea who 
stood to render their homage. Possibly to impart a flavour 
of orthodoxy to these heretical manifestations of nature 
worship, Buddhist temples were cx^casionally introducMi 
peopled with shaven priests who, in order to remind the 
emperor of the manner of the introduction of the religion, 
had at one place the figure of a white horse carrying 
bundles of SDtras in imiution of ihc white horse whicli bore 
to Loyang die original manuscripts brought from India. A 
Mahommedan mosque also graced the scene, and by its 
pnesence gave evidence of the relrgious tolerance of the 
people. 

With busy industry artizans plied their various trades 
by the roadside. Agriculturists also ploughed fields, sowed 
gmin, and reaped harvests in sight of the emperor's sedan. 
So, too, women picked tea-levves, singing the while om of 
compUment to the hnperial bard the tiea-pieking ballad 
composed by the emperor; fishermen landed their finny 
prey from the waters of the river and ponds; women sat 
at their looms weaving silken stuffs,; farmers tended tlieir 
poultry, and cottagers worked in their gardens while their 
wives employed themselves in dieir domestic duties. 
Triurophai arches, some composed of flowers and otlutrs 
of carved wood designed in alt possible ami Impossible 
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iiliapes, were stretched across the road at frequent mtervals, 
while boys fluttered about dressed as bats, the emblems of 
Itappiness, or in the shape of phiiinbtes flapped their wings 
on pavilion roofs, or offered fruits to their lord and muster, 
di%titsed as monkeys, or again in company with beautiful 
women danced and postured to the delight of all beholders. 
The river which ran parallei to the road was gay with 
green, blue, itnd red dragon boats, and the bridges were 
made the scenes of mythological triumphs over die beasts 
of die forest. Etephaiiis and old men stood and knelt at 
many a “coign of Vantage,*' and noticeable features in the 
decorations were the number of pavilionu designed on 
Euroijcan models, with one in the shape of a cross. The 
literary iasdnets of the people were manifested in the 
presence of librari^ and beautifully painted panels re¬ 
minded the emperor that admirable as were die paintings 
of M, Castiglioni, the tile Cemn artist, the nation could yet 
boairt of an art whidi for graceful arrangement. Iiarmony 
of colcmritig, and true artistic feeling, has seldom been 
surpassed. The arrival at the palace gate brought the 
‘■beatific vision*' 10 an end, and wc may well imagine 
that the door closed on a weary though delighted sove¬ 
reign. 

A grand reception finally brought the pnndpal festivi¬ 
ties to a close. On this occasion the emperor's sons and 
grandsons danced before him and sang three hundred of 
his songs I With such a lengthy programme it is difficult 
to imagine how they could have found time to pie^l lUta 
w'itli die goblet of ten ihouaind times lea thousand years 
of life, or how the king of Annan and the Bunnese envoys 
could possibly have had opportunstie-s of performing selec¬ 
tions of their native songs in his presence. But we are 
told thill they did, and yet vrcrc capable in the evening of 
“ agisting " at a display of fireworks in the palace grounds. 
Scarcely less wearisome must liave been their enforced 
attendance at a succession of theatrical performances on 
the following days to which they were admitted in batches. 
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Uie building being too smalt to contain them all But even 
these acts of munificence did not exhaust the stream of the 
tanj^erar's bounty. Day after day a continuous supply of 
gold and Jade ornaments, embroidered clothes, tea, and fruit 
reached the ambassadors and envoys from the palace, anti 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet, vrho appears to have arrived too 
late to take part in the festivities, txxsune the recipient of 
images of Buddha, silver tea chests. satins and silks 

in quantities which appeared to be out of all proportion to 
die gifts of ** Red books" which he brougitt with liim for 
presentation from Lhassa. 

And so the curtain fell on Uiis imperial pageant amid 
the echoes of the shouts of adulation which reverberated 
from the mountams of Manchuria and Tartary to the 
frontiers of India and Turkestan, and from the Indian 
Ocean to tlic China Sen. And thus with one consent the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Asia fell down before the 
throne of the Son of Heaven and proclaimed aloud again 
and again that— 

" Xonc bill liimsdr couM. be hii pat&UeL" 

What wonder, then, tliat Khienlung and his sucoossors, who 
believed their power to be co-extensive with his, should 
have looked with scorn and dehance on us islanders from 
the wesiem ocean who dared to claim for our sovereign 
equal rights with the mighty inonarchs whose commands 
passed current in so many redms! Fortunately, however, 
the people of China are, as wc have lately been told in the 
pages of this Review, awakening from this dream of far- 
stretched greatness, and Iiavli^ long boasted of ihdr 
power, are now beginning to understand their weakness. 

Robert K. DouciJiS, 
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INDIAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATJON/ 

Vour Ex£fll£tu>y Ik^ Vitet^y and C&ttn^e/hr, Af(miners of Iki 
S^ttate, and Gradaaies cf (lie Unhersity of CaUnf/a,'— 

I iiAi» hoped that we should have been privileged to listen, 
to-day, to a Staieiiman whose eloquence has adorned 
high p<wts in America, Euro^, Africa, and Asia. But, my 
Lord, you have yourself laid your command upon me to 
address the preseai Convocation, and however much 1 may 
regret thU decision for the sake of my rellovr-metnbers of 
the University* 1 cheerfully obey Your Excellency's order. 
For surety no man can look dotrn on this hall, filled with 
the educated youth of Northern India on the eve of their 
start in life, without being glad of an opportunity of wishing 
them God-speed, and saying to them such words of counsel 
and of comfort as may be Found in him. There is, how¬ 
ever, another thought even more insistent at this moment 
in my mtnd. For standing amid the senators and digni¬ 
taries of this great seat cf learning, I cannot help asking 
myself. How far have this University, and the system of 
education which it represents, fitted these young men for 
their work in life? 

That is a question which has caused much heart- 
searching during the past year. Judged, indeed, by the 
outward and material results, there con be no question 
whatever. In i86*, just a quarter of a century ago. this 
University, then a homeless body-corporate, held its En¬ 
trance Examination in tents upon the hot open plain. Its 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were con- 

* Being an Aildresa to tlie Convocition of the Calcutta tTaiTcnitr, by 
the HooMiable the VJce-CbaiicelTtw, Sir IVilliam Hunter, ILCi.L ; 
dd.iTciifd Id the Senate Hopx on Jantiiury 13^7* 
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ducteU in a. borrowed chamber, disturbed one day by a 
concert-company on the floor above, and on another day by 
the settling up of the Calcutta races in the next room. In 
that year it passed its first Master of Arts* The tents on 
the open plain have grown into this stately hail : the 
graduates have advanced from tens to hundreds, and from 
hundreds to thousands. This year, the numbers made 
another leap forward. The candidates for the Hntrance 
Examination reached their highest j>oint, within a few units 
of 4,400^ The candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts w'ere more than double the number in the preceding 
year* The number of Masters of Arts were also double 
flic numlier in 1885. 

Judged, therefore, by the test of figures, or by this 
pillared Senate House with its lofty ceilings and marble 
statues, the career of the University has been wholly 
prosperous. But the true results of a great spirituHl influ- 
etice upon a people cannot be gauged by statistics alone, or 
by any outward magnificence In stone or lime. The Cal¬ 
cutta University standa not only as the door by which the 
educated classes in this country pass into the professions ; 
but also ns a barrier at their entrance into practical life. 
In England, the young doctor, the young engineer, the 
young lawyer, have many pathways into their future ^'oca- 
tions besides the Universities. lu India, a youth lias, with 
few exceptions, to qudify himself for his profession, whether 
medieme, or dvil engineering, or teaching, or the law, in 
an institution affiliated to a University, by a course of 
study regulated by the University standards, and tested 
by' the University examinations. The Calcutta University 
guides in this way the higher education of over 130 
millions of people (more than Gibbon's esflmate of the 
whole population of the Roman Empire), in ninety-eight 
afifiliated colleges and schools. 

Such a ^rsteiti of Public Instruction has to work from 
aboA*e r and not, as in counbnes where education has slowly 
developed on popular lin^ from below. One of its sources 
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of meompJcteness is, that, unless verj* carefully and verj- 
inLciUgently ■watched, k fails to keep touch with the 
changing practical needs of the people. This penl of Public 
Instruction in India has powerfully realked by our 

present Viceroy, The great economic necessity of India is 
to find food for an increasing penmp ^>oputalion, by opening 
new fields of industry, and by rendering the national labour 
more productive in the old fields. Europe has had to deal 
wlili the same difficulty j and one of the most effective 
remedies adopted by European States is technical educa¬ 
tion, The need of such instruction is most painfully clear 
to us LD India, where all engineering and even mechanical 
Ld>otir above a certain has hidicrto had to be imported 
from a distant continent at a great cost But the problem 
is a much larger one. The truth is that India is at tins 
moment in the rnldst of an industrial revolution of un¬ 
exampled rapidity and magnitude, it b passtog before 
our eyes from the old-world domestic industries of the 
handloom and the forest-forge, to the modem developments 
of industrial co-operation, the cotton-mill, the coal-mine, 
and the steam-foundry. It b to fit India lo play her part 
as a great industrial country in this new era, that Lord 
Dufferin's proposals for a system of technical education are 
designed. 

But although the need of technical education b 
peculbrly apparent in India, die difficulties are unusnalty 
great. For, in Uie first place, the staple trade of India is 
agriculture; and while Uiis b a branch of industiy’ in which 
improvement b mneh required, it is abo one in which im- 
provement has, in every country, proved slowest In the 
seoonil place, tecbnicaJ education costs money; and the 
Government of I ndia has at present little money to spare. 
Indeed, during the past year, the educational authorities 
have been struggling to preserve the sums already allotted, 
rather than hoping for additional grants. Anxious as I am, 
to see technical education exicaded throughout India, I 
sliould deeply regret if the funds were obtained for it by 
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crippling our pr^cnt educational work. This Uniccrstty 
receives 00 grant whatever from the State. It can there¬ 
fore. without fear of misconstruction, raise tts warning voice 
against the introduction of any new scheme, however 
promising, at the cost of established schemes which have 
proved their practical usefulness. 

But having said this, I wish also to add that 1 bdieve a 
way can be found out of the dithculty, aixd tftat technical 
cduc:ition will before long become an julcgraJ part of 
Public Instruction in India. The immense economic value 
of the measures now contemplated hy Lord DulTenn will 
then be realized. It tvill be seen that the joint effect of the 
policy of the present and of the late Viceroy is to Uevdnp 
Indian education into a complete and perfect whole, .^s 
the atm of Lord Kipon was to expand a departmentaj system 
of Public Instruction into a system of truly national educa¬ 
tion ; so the cducattonal aim of Lord Duflertn is to bring 
that system into accord wkli the Indus trial necessities of 
modem Endian life. 

This L^nlversity has not been slow to consider by what 
methods it can most edectively help the gotxl W'ork. I'o 
some of us it seemed that, by an expansion of the subjects 
prescribed for the Entrance E.xamsnation, we could give 
an impulse to the preliminary branches of instruction, on 
which a sound technical education might subseriuently be 
based. But the majority of the Senate decided, and 1 
think decided wisely, to adopt a course which still leaves 
the question open. For tmdl the University sees provisicHi 
made for the thorough teaching of new subjects, it would 
only encourage superficiality, if it were to institute exami¬ 
nations in those subjects. 

Shortly after the Government issued its Resolution on 
technical ^ucaiion, the head of an engineering college 
showed me a letter from a municipal sclioolmaster to die 
following rffitci * Sir, die Committee of this school desire 
to introduce technical instruction. They are anxioua to 
obtain from your college a thoroughly qualified young 
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engmccr, who will leach ihe sciences and their pracucaJ 
application. Salary* lis. 40 per mensem. Please supply." 
Educated labour is cheap in India, But not even in India 
can a )'OUtig man be found, tltorowghly qualified to teacli 
the whole circle of the arts and sciences, on Rs, 40 a month. 

If. therefore, the State determines to introduce technical 
education on any adequate ijcale. it must ddibemtely face 
this question of the cost Meanwhile I welcome every 
sign of the people taking up the question for thetnsclves. 
Nor arc such signs wanting. Even from the backward 
province of Sind, we hear of a college sending to England 
fora highly trained professor of science. In Calcutta, we 
see two of the returned Bengali students from Cirencester 
setting up a school witiiout any aid from the State, 10 
combine general education witli skilled instruction in agri¬ 
culture. At Midnapur and other rural centres, efforts are 
being made to engraft technical cducaiioii .upon the existing 
scholastic course. What may be the individual fate of 
these cfTorts it is premature to predict But the spirit is 
moving among the people. Of one thing I feci sure, that 
if the Government will do its part liberality of the 
people will not be ivantlng. What India, now requires is 
not additional Slate education, but additional Stale aid to 
local ehbrL 

This year we have had fresh proofs that the old benefi* 
ccnce of India is being more and more diverted from 
eleemosynary to educational objects, T would mention as 
a single instance in a neighbouring district, the elevation 
of llie Naral High School to a First Arts Colleger cnurely 
effected by local effort. The example of State liberaUcy to 
education opens up a hundred springs of private munifi¬ 
cence. Last autumn the first Government Scliolar, 
nominated by this University, was sent home lor a 
complete course of study at Oxford or Cambridge- But 
liardly had this gentleman been selected, ihan we had also 
to elect another scholar to proceed to England for three 
years to study L#aw or Medicine, on the princely foundation 
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of Her Highlit the Bcgiam of Bhopal, I fcej coniidcnt 
that if the Governinettt now sees its way to set the example 
of liberality to technicaJ edticaiion, local effort and private 
beneficence will do their part. 

But in a great movement there is something more 
inspiring and more tffeclivc evcai than local effort and 
private beneficence: and that is the united munIJIoence of 
a ficoplc. J cannot forget that this is the Jubilee Year of 
our gracious sovereign, the Queen-Empress. U will be 
rendered memorable in every distant part Of Her Majesty’s 
great EmpinCj not alone by towering edifices and by 
monuments in marble and bronze, but also by the establish^ 
ment of many, institutions destined to benetit future 
generations. 1 shall rejoice if it is put into the hearts of 
the people of India to devote a part of their commeoiomtion 
fund to placing tedinical criucation upon a secure and 
permanent basis, p'or I know of no odmr way in which 
they can confer so great a bcnclit on India or so surety 
give their ctiildren and their diildren's children cause to 
bless this auspicious year of a long and most glorious reign. 

During that reign India has entered the markets of the 
world in a new character. She appears no longer as a 
retailer of luxuries for the rich, but as a wholesale producer 
of staples — of die crops which feed, and of the fabrics 
whicii will yet doth© other nations. This change means, 
that fifty years ago I mini liad a practical monopoly in most 
of the few articles which she sold : while now she has to 
lace the keen compciition c^fmany coumries. In 1S37. the 
first year of Her Majesty's ruign, India exported nhoiit ten 
millions sterling of luxuries for w’hich she could generaUy 
ask her own price. In iSSj, India will fcxport ninety 
millions sterling worth of siapli^ but she will hs,v^ to 
compete with the whole w'orld, from California to Ciiina, in 
finding a market. 

The industrial revolution is effecting changes in the 
working life of the people, which are felt, for evil or lor 
gpod, in every homestead throughout this vast land. We 
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can do somethiiig' to sctore that they shall be Tell for good. 

In one respect, indeed, India and England have at this 
moment a unique opportunity. For India has the clieap^ 
labour in the world, and England has die cheapist capital 
England is sending her capita! to India, but Indian labour 
has not been able to keep pace with the changes required 
from it. Tlie truth is that, in Europe and America, the 
new industrial era has called forth new methods of instruct' 
ing the nalioiuil labour, and of rendering it more effectivei 
India will obtain her true position in die industrial world 
only' when she adopts similar methods of te^nical 
education. 1 shall therefore, on the proper occasion 
urge that part of the fund to be raised to commemorate 
the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, be devoted to tl^t 
purpose, for 1 look upon this as a providential op]iornroity 
for directing a portion of the national wealth to a permanent 
means of national progre^ 

India will rejoice in many ivays that her beloved 
sovereign has'been spared to reign during so many glorious 
years. Illuminations, statues, memorial buildings, wells by 
the wayside, and the feeding of the poor, are each and all 
fitting expressions of the glad heart of the people. Bui to 
enable India to worthily fill the new place which site has 
won in the industrial w'orld during Queen Victoria's reign, 
seems to my mmd one of the noblest purposes to which the 
united ihank^>frcring3 of the nation can be devoted. For 
the last illumination will sputter out into darkticsa, and time 
will lay its defacing finger on the marble and the bronic. 
But the cducaticinof the people has within itself an inlierent 
life which can never perish, and which will throw out new 
and ampler growths from generation to generaiion. 

I have dwelt at some length on a very practical i^ect 
of education, for this University is to the great multitude of 
its youth the doorway into tlie practkal professions, Bui 
education has also another object, and 1 do not forget the 
motto which we bear upon our seal. New graduates of 
the Umvcrsityl examine the diplomas which you have this 
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day received, and you will find impressed on each parch'- 
ment the words. Thk Aovascement ot LxAHirrac* I well 
know that to most of you, the education of your youth must 
he the bread-winner of your life. But iliere arc many 
among* you who will liave leisure to advance learning 
yourselves, and many who will have ample means to assist 
in Its advancement ])y others. .1 trust, too, and believe that 
in some of your souls there bums that sacred lire, that love 
of learning for its own sake, that desire for intellectual 
fajiie, and that Imreditary talent for titerary work, whidt 
made India an illuminated conLinent u[>on the map of the 
ancient world, and which neither poverty nor the hard 
struggle of this modern age can quench. 

To such among you 1 would say, that I envy the 
splendid possibilities now witliin your reach. If 1 were 
asked, in what position has a young matt at this moment 
the best chance of winning a great and enduring reputation 
by literary work, 1 would answer, as a graduate of one of 
our Indian Uoiversiiies, For in no other country that 1 
knoiv of, are such masses of literary work waiting for the 
worker. Take the fundaiuental qujtstion of the origin ol 
the Indian people, and yon will hnd European scholarship 
at a standstill for want of local Indian research. Philology 
has wrung from Sanskrit Its secrets concerning the early 
migrations of mankind. But into that still more marvcltous 
Wfifld of prehistoric human movement, represented by the 
Non-Aryan elements in Indian speech, European schobrs 
at this moment hnd no further thoroughfare. 

So strongly was this felt at the Oriental Congress at 
Vienna last autumn, that a scheme was drawn up and has 
been urged upon the Indian Govermnent, to otganize a 
systematic survey of this dark terra, ineognita. And 1 
grieve to add, that when the authors of that scheme looked 
round for men who would help them to do the actual work, 
their eyes fell not upon the graduates of our Indian 
Universities, but upon the^<r»r and pandits and teachers 
of indigenous schools, trained upon the old Indian methods. 
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aiiit tnunfd to the ancient honouraUle poverty of the Indian 
fitan of tetters, I sincurely trust that some among you u'tll 
yet prove to Europe, that a new class of intellectual workers 
has ansen in India, better equip|>ed, and not less patient of 
labour, than die old. Steps iu'O being taken to obtain the 
aililiatlon of the colleges under this L^niversity lo the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambritl^ We hope in this 
way to open up wider jiossibtUtles of culture to our 
academic youth. But the educated classes in this country 
can win the respect of the outer world only by original 
contributions to the world's knowledge. 

If your bent Is towards Uiemture rather than scholar¬ 
ship, w'hat unexplored regions stretch before yout The 
popular song of 1 ndia is, for the most part, still a sealed 
book to Europe, Or mther it is not a book at alt, for it 
has never been reduced to writing. The ascertained 
religious poetry of a single sect in Northern India amounts 
to half a million of verses. How much moru there may 
be of it, we know not; for it exists only in the memories 
and the mouths of the j>eoplc. Or take the mediaeval 
literature of Lower Bengal lying around u.s. WHiat would 
the historian not give for a complete English edition of the 
tt'orks of your .Makonda Rim Chakravarti! That single 
Bengali (loeL furntshes a more life-like picture of the actual 
working of the Muhammadan govermoent in Bengal, with 
more curious details regarding the delta in the sixteenth 
century, its river-routes and shifting tin vial channdb, than 
can be found In the great statistical survey of the Emperor 
Akbar. But. indoed, it matters not what branch of ver¬ 
nacular literature you take up. Towards whatever quarter 
you set sail, there are new Americas to discover. If there 
is any worker among you, who fears not poverty and who 
loves fame, he may accomplish a most memorable achieve¬ 
ment, and .stand forth as the interpreter of tncdiarval Bengal 
to the Western worid. Believe me, this University will 
know how to honour such a man And it w’ill feel a nobler 
pride in his labours, than in the richest material succe^ 
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or m the h^hest official distinctions which may roward 
more lucrative careers^ J hope, before inany weeks have 
passed, to submit proposals to the Senate for editing and 
trajislating the Mediaeval Texts of Bengal under the 
auspices of this University. 

The need of new workers is great at present, for the 
illustrious workers of the past are one by one being taken 
away. A few of them, like Brian Houghton Hodgson in 
England and Pandit Vidyasagara in Bengal, those brightest 
lights in the firmament of Northern Indian research, still 
shine. Bui they shine low down on titc horizon: and the 
other stars with which they climbed tlie zenith are set. 
Since the last week of 18S5, die University has lost several 
distiuguished members, Mr. Locke's death deprived us 
of a genuine lover of Indian art. In Dr. Chandra Kumar 
E>e, we lost a true man of science, whose translations from 
the German have won for Him a permanent place in medical 
literaiiire* By the decease of Raja Harendra Krishna, the 
U niversitj'^ has been deprived of an enlightened patron of 
education. But chiefly we lament the loss of Babu Pra- 
sanna Kumar Sarvadhikari—the erudite Principal of the 
Sanskrit College^ the ccnsdeniious custodian and spirited 
defender of iU precious manuscripts, the ingenious mathe¬ 
matician who transplanted the arithmetic and algebra of 
Europe into the vernacular of Bengal, 

The loss of such men makes us look anxiously to the 
quality of the rising genemtion of graduates, who will in 
due time fill the places left vacant by death. We therefore 
view with satisfaction the fact that while our undorgraduaies 
have increased in number, them is also a more strongly 
marked tendency among them to pursue their studies to 
the final goals. In t 8S6, there were 86p candidates for the 
degree of Bochdor of Arts, against 428 in 1885. One 
hundred and twenty of them passed with honoum, as 
against 52 honoura-men in die previous year: w'hile yo 
gentlemen proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts as 
compared with 54 in 1885. This sudden increase is due 



chiefly CO temporary causes; aldiough certata of its best 
features may, in part, be the result of the new sj-siem of 
dividing the B.A. Examinations intoa Pass and an Honours 
Examination in each subject. We scarcely expect that 
our present numbers will be maintained. For we hope this 
year to see the establishment of a new University at Alla¬ 
habad, which will derive its alumni from the youth in the 
North-Western Piovinco, who have hitherto entered the 
Calcutta University. There is tunple room for both: and 
wc shall heartily welcome our younger sister. The time 
has come w'hen North-Western India may justly cluim t h - u 
its higher education shall be guided and fostered by a 
University of its own. 

University culture carries with it in tliis country, at 
present, very distinct moral obligations. A struggle Is 
going on in India between old customs and new ideas, 
such as the world has not seen since the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire. Your social institutions, your domestic 
relations, are being re-exatnirted from new muid stand¬ 
points, The questions which agitmed Indian society in 
the last generation were questions of caste and creccL The 
question which the present generation has to settle, is the 
posidon of woman. For it k perceived by external nations, 
and to a large extent realized by yourselves, tliat the con- 
diUon of women in modern India has not kept pace with 
the rapid general progress. Gtild-marriage, the enforced 
penitential Celibacy of widows, the difficulty of educating 
a girl population which Is snatched away from school at 
the age of ten or twelve, and consign^ to the seclusion 
and the cares of Oriental wedded life—these are the press¬ 
ing problems which you, young men, will have, each In Iiis 
own bouse, to solve. 

And you will have to solve ,ihcse problems with little 
aid from outsiders. The status of the Hindu woman lias 
its roots so deep In Hindu law, tn Hindu religion. In the 
necessities of the liard life of the poor, and in the hereditary 
sentiment of the refined and chivalrous classes, as to defy 
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all ilireci iniurftrtinct from without* This UDiversity is 
tloiDg what it can to help you indirectly, by cordially 
throwing open its e^aminuJttons to women. Last year, 
23 rcmate students passed the Entrance R ^m ninations. or 
double those in 1885 ; four pa^d the First Arts; and 
three took the degree of Bachelor of j\rts, one of them for 
tlu; first lime witli Honours, Women are coming forward 
to the University in increasing numbers ; tlicy' arc 
thoroughly in earnest? and as a rule they are well pre¬ 
pared, Anotlier movement on Lhe side of prioress is the 
noble oiganiKaiinn set on foot by the greatest lady in the 
land, to bring femnle medical aid within reach of the women 
of India. That movement Is calling Into existence a body 
of highly ttninefl women, devoted to one of the most sacred 
of human employments, the healing art Influences will 
thus be brought into action which must affect powerfully, 
although indirectly, the popular view of the capacities and 
the rights of women. But if you. In this generationi desire 
to see woman in India rise to lier modem place as the 
free and intelligent helpmate of man. the main effort rau.st 
be made by yourselves. 

For that effort, and for the many other struggles, 
practical, social, and poltticaJ, which assuredly lie before 
you, the system of education which tJiis University repre¬ 
sents has armed you with a powerful weapon. The one 
branch of knowledge which the University makes com¬ 
pulsory, is the English language. Each of you has selected 
such additionnl subjects as he pleased, but a thorough study 
of English has been demanded from you all. Now English 
lias during many generations been the language of libertv ; 
and it has proved the most potent modem instrument of 
soda], domestic, and political progress. But English Is 
not only the language of liberty', it is also the language of 
moderation. There is no other spoken language w'hkh 
so litiTu lends itself to exaggeration, or in which dcclama- 
torj’ insincerities give out so false a ring. While, there¬ 
fore, you go forth to-day from these w'alls, the champions 
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of all true and sound progress, never forget that moderacioa 
m life, in thought, and In speech—dpt godlike Temi'e- 
kA^'TtA which ranked as the chief virtue in the ancient 
philo^phy, and which is nowhere more effective than fo 
our English tongue. 

Do not suppose that the injunction which it was my 
office to address to each of you to-day, in admitting you 
to your Degrees, was an empty form of words. As 1 then 
charged you individually, so now I chatge you collectively, 
that eva* in your life and conversation you show yourselves 
wrorthy of the same. There was an ancient race who, 
wandering forth in search of new homes, passed through 
a bard country till they came to a river which separated 
them from their promised land. When at last they had 
crossed that liver, they set up certain memorial stones. 
You. young men, have also passed through a hard country 
of tutors and governors and anxious stru^le and long toil 
This day you too have crossed over into the new life to 
which you looked forward. Set up, therefore, this day, 
fixed resolutions to bear yourselves nobly in the world 
which you have now entered—resolutions to which you 
may look back in after years, whether years of disillusion- 
ment or of failure or of success, even as that ancient race 
looked back for a perpetual testimony to the memorUil 
stones at Gilgal. 
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DRAGON ,MYTH 5 OF THE EAST, 

TiiE great dcmenbJ myths were tJie common propaty of 
primitive humanity, tn dmolnted fragments they^ still 
survive ail over the universe, and w'c hnd the fires of Baal 
kindled throughout Europe at the summer solstii^, and the 
Hame-passage, inherited from the rites of Moloch, per- 
fonned’by many a Piedmontese peasant. The Mexican 
fish-god, TeocipadI, "^ho escaiM.fl the Deluge in a cypie^ 
chest and rqjeopled the devastated world, plays the part of 
Vishnu, who in the fish A\Titdr dr.ank the destroying 
waters; while the “holy eel" still venerated by Irish rus¬ 
tics as the supumatum] inmate of their miraculous springs, 
is a shabby'but unmistakaLile i%prese.ntative of the “Dragon 
Spirit of the Sacred Wellthe recipient of a statelier wor¬ 
ship in China. 

Thus, loo, the legendary Dragon Throne of Britain rests 
on the same foundation w'ith that of Cathay, and 

*' 'n« Dragon of ibc great I'ejrdragonsTifp,^ 

which dung to English Arthur’s crest, and blazed on his 
banner in fray and tourney, is the same golden monstroaity 
ihat still writhes on the standard of ilm Son of Heaven, 
and looms on every fold of Imperial drapery at Pekin, 

For Arthur's mythical character as a water hero, alone 
entitling him to the dragon cognizance, is still disceniibte 
in fugitive traces throughout his storj\ notwithstanding the 
occreitons of extraneous romance that liave overlaid iL 

“ Fnrai ihi! ^rcot 4asp ta tlie gresit he goci," 

prophesied Mage Merlin of the mysterious babe, wave- 
borne to his feet on the Cornish coast from a shin, 
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•‘■nie shape tlieieof 
A dragon winged,” 

and doomed to pass away in similar fashron, in ralry'bafge 
from londy mere to wave-gin Avilion. The friendship of 
the Lady of the L<dve, Arthur's watery Egeria, and ttie 
gift of the magic brand Excalibar, reached from subaqueous 
depths^ are indications of the same nature ; while the family 
lineageis even more distinctly traceable In his sister Morgan 
le Fay, linked by her name at once with the Faht Morgana, 
the water-witch of Italian song, and with the ruder mennaid 
of northern folk-lore, in Cornish dialect Mon'oren^ and in 
Breton liIari-MorgaD. 

More suggestive still tire the attributes ascribed to the 
hero's father, Uthyr Pendragon. The pilot of the ark or 
kyd^ laden with grain and upheld by snakes, through the 
terrible waves of the deluge, he is described as a contem- 
placive spirit brooding over the waters, who calls himsdf 
the king of darkness, and claims the rainbow as his shield. 
The version of his story, according to which It was under 
the form of a doud that he became the father of Arthur, 
gives us the key to the allegoTy wlilch implies the birth of 
the tarth-waters from the sky-waters, tlie streaming floods 
from the aerial vapours. Shadowy analogies with the 
' Arthurian legend are to be found in some of the Eastern 
dragon tales, coupled with a name recalling that of Utiiyr, 
in which philologists might perhaps trace the Aryan root 
eaSfr, " to gush forth.*^ 

Thits it b that the laureate, fathoming, with perhaps 
unennsdous intuition, the true signihcance of bb subject, 
has pictured to us the Cambrian prince overlooking the 
lists at Camdot amid such ornamental pomp as might be¬ 
seem Chinese rojalty. 


lo hk cT9Tti tilt goldea dmgna cking^ 
jVnd down robe thv dragon wriihed 
And ftoni ifec car\m work Whund him 
*i'iro dmgoni giUMi aTopifig down to nmke 
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Anns to lus chair, while all the rest of ihem. 

'I’hrough knotf and loijpi imd folds tnntmjeTable, 

Fled over through the woodwork tiU they foojKi 
The new design wberem ih^ lost themselves.*' 

For k b in the farthest East, the Orient of Orient, where 
nothing has changed since the days of Abraham, that we 
find the toot of our own popular beliefs still living and put¬ 
ting forth new growths of fable i there that we reach the 
fountain-head of tradition, ere il has parted into the broken 
and conflicting currents that confuse it elsewhere. 

It is. as we might naturally expect, in tlie arid lands, 
where moisture is more needed than heat as a fertilizer, 
that we find its principle receive largest recognition in the 
primitive worship of nature under its dual as{XXU Hence 
in Buddhist cosmogony, water is the active agent in the 
destruction and restoration of the universe through vast 
alternate cycles; since on its brooding surface forms the 
protoplasmic scum, whence by the potential energies of 
matter, the germs of all life are evolved once more. Its 
mysterious symbol—the Dragon of the Great Deep, typify¬ 
ing both the waters below, whicli are the cradle, and those 
above, which are the nurse of the earth—was, ihercfore, 
originally worshipped as the most beneficent of the nature 
powers, as he still ts throughout China, where be is re¬ 
garded as the dispenser of all happiness and prosperity. 

In Aryan mythology, however, he is represented as re¬ 
quiring coercion to compel him to fulfil his functions; but it 
is jn Persia, where the rival dtunent of fire became the 
object of supreme worship that the Dragon, as distinguished 
from the serpent proper, is first definiovely idetiiified with 
the evil principle. In this form, Ahriman, striving to enter 
hciven, is cast down by Mithra, the strong Angd of the 
Sun, and die discomfited fiend is henceforward portrayed 
in the writhing monster. Here, too, he receives his familiar 
name, since in Dru^ the Zoroastrian fiend, or " deceitful 
one," we have, doubtless, the true etymology of Draco. 
It b noteworthy that In Persian mytholog)' likew'ise the 
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shining divs of fndia. undergoing a like unfavourable trans¬ 
formation, becoine the malignant <iaevs> or devils of the 
West, 

No longer personifying the beneficeiit laxn-cloud, the 
copious lajgesse of nature^ the dragon now assumes the 
attiibutes of the storm-doud, the messenger of evil; its 
holl-scourgcs typified in his rending claws, its lightnings 
in his forked tongiie and fiery breath* Thus metamorphosed, 
he takes his place in the ecclislastical tradition of Europe 
as the antagonist of saint or archangel, while his older 
character as a mysterious presence in the waters still clings 
to him in the dim memories of legendary' belief 

Meantime, the maritime peoples of the Mediterranean 
had adopted a new symbol for the generative power of 
moisture in die fish-guddess Derceto, or Atheigatis * twin 
or consort of the Piutnician Dagon-Oannes^ She plays 
the part of Vishnu as a deluge-conqueror, by draining the 
watcT^ into a fissure near her temple at Hierapolis, but 
shares the dominion of her clement with a group of lunar- 
goddesses. This dualism influences the primitive Creek 
conceptions of the rivers, portrayed on early coins as bull¬ 
headed snakes, the horns of Isis being thus grafted on the 
seqient-form. But the anthropomorphic tendencies of the 
Hellenic mind soon discarded all such monstrosities : bearded 
giants with stream-shedding urns* take the place of these 
river repdtes, the mermaid-goddess casts her serpent-slough 
to stand forth, dolphin-throned, as foam-bom Aphrodite, 
and Naiads lave their gleaming limbs in the founts where 
the '* laidly worm had trailed his scaly rings. The dragon 
survives only in his Persian disguise as a foul monster to be 
combated, and has finally lost hU place in the beneficent 
hiciarchy of nature. 

Though in die East and elsewhere he is frequendy repre- 
sentod by his congener the serpent, the two t^pes are only 
to be treated as identical where they stand for the same 
order of ideas, connc^ing them with aqueous symljoUsm, 
* GoUi ID Ambit: nicfliu to give min. 
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and all other branches of serpent-worship must be put aside 
as entirely trrdenint to the true diagon-myth. The earliest 
development of the latter occurs in the great nature parables 
of the Vedic hymns, where the praises of Indra arc chanted 
in his character of Vrftrahan, the fiend-smiiCTi victorious 
over Ahi. the cloud-snake, and V'rttra, the celestial dragotu 
He is here, identical with the Greek Jove, the *• cloud com- 
pcJler," and as lord of the firmament, coerces the inferior 
powers Into the fulhlmcni of their funcrioiis. A. few* verses 
will show how transparent is the allegory, 

"*1 ivill chilli the hy which ihe rulmiiuicmg Inim has sbgps nf 

olit He hiife smiiicn Ahi, he has spueid the waters over the earth* he has 
mic:hamcij ihcimrents pf the ceEe^tmt mounmnsv 

Uc haii smitten Ahi who hid In *he bowm of the ceEeslbil riHJuntairfi^ 
he tms smiiien him with the bolt rcif]gcd for him by uod 

ihc lihe €sm% hssiening to thdr have nished toward^ the 

** Ictdrrt ]£i» iiJiitLten A^nlrj, the motl infesty of hh foes, tmd lh^ eoeiny 
of todn witli ft hiuuid dust hftft swollen the ~ 

** Thuu fttl greatt oh Imini I Cftrth ftOii Iitfavizii did freely concede thec 
^ vcreignty : after tlioo tn thy bddht dials Vritra^ thou dld^at looeo 

the stTumts whicTi the had nwodlowed^ 

“TZion dklat ittutc the dragon whTdt C0[idiii:d round the i 

We have hi^re ^ vivid pzirable of thett mosl striking^ of 

meteorological phenomena, Uic bursting of the monsoon on 
the plains of India, suggestive to the l^t imaginative 
obscrii'er of a celestial battle, in vrhtch the exchanges of 
electricity between tlie clouds resemble an anitlery duel. 
The supreme importance of the event to the {>eoplc whose 
very liv« bang on its timely occunreiiLce, might well make 
it the subject of their earliest national hymn. 

Fet^bn mytholc^ repeats die same hgure with varia¬ 
tions, for in the Avesia, Thraetaona slays Azi Dahaka, the 
llendish snake, " the three-mouthed, cbrcc-headed, six-cyedj 
the most dreadful Drug created by Angra Maittyn (Ahri- 
man).** Later legend disguises this malignant being as 

* Kig Vi!da.“ Titidim ()b &i»crit ]Uf- M, t-uijtlota, Hyiwn «iii, 

( Per Kig Vetltu* Von Atired Ludwig. Indra, U\ ij. 
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Zohak, from whose shoulders two serpents, each requlnng’ 
chc brain of a man fbr its dntly food, sprang from the kiss 
of Ahrtmtui. Thts humnn triple-headcd dragon^ after 
ddcaiing Jemshid a solat hero.fSbcms Is Arabic for sun), 
is in turn overthrown by Feridun, a synonym of Tliraetaona, 
and bound to Mount Demavend to be released at the end 
of the world and slain by Keresasp, at once the Persian 
hleicules and the progetutor of die mediaeval dragon* 
• snuters. 

The following vmtcles &oin the Psalms show how the 
same symbolism la used in tlie Hebrew Scriptures, ns in 
other Oriental writings: 

" Thou b}! thy ulrength didst tivUie.lhe ad Bjid ; Thnu dtd^ croili ibe 
hc»Ii of the dru^on:. Id llie wntet^. 

^ Thou Itut brohfin tbe hciul& of the drj^gon; 'I'hott b^st hto m hr 
OMfft for tbe people cd the Ivthuipijtni! ^ 

^*Thou hwt i^«ken:^up the foumsins; 'rtimi tast dried up;the liihsn 
riven (lha, lxxiii,h 

" IHaiu ibe ijxd frata the esrth, j-tf dragmu md all f* deep* (1*80, 
erivilt j>. 

Id the Book of Job the \'edic metaphor la clearly 
indicated in the folio wing: 

“ Hu Epirit hath adomed the hoiveiu and tfk hand btutiglrl Sanh the 
urindiflg ierjient'* ^chap. Avi), 

In amusing contrast with this lofty imagery is^ the 
Chinese popular version of the great atmospheric drama, 
materialized to the levchof a rdtgious puppet-play.i For in 
seasons of dro^ht, after Lung Wong, ihc dragon king, has 
been vainly invoked In dot: order of precedence by prefccti, 
viceroy, and emperor, when he has proved obdurate after 
being carried in proc^km with banners inscribed as Wind, 
Rain, 'rhunder, and LighUiing, and has withstood the 
touching spectacle of die desiccated ponds, meastnes of 
coercion arc resorted to. Removed unceremoniously from 

Fethnps an alttuian to the mutuLuion <ri the Nile, tmaluiqt iJie liods 
of tbe diagua imptying the loosing of (hr faunuias. 
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bis temple tlirone, in tlie spirit in which a Neapolitan lax- 
sarone treats his patron saint, he is placed uncanoplcd in 
the t>]a£lag sun to be scorched into submission, or in Vedic 
language is exposed to the full effects of the wrath of InUra. 
Another mode of persuasion Is the removal of the Tteh I*ai,. 
an iron plate kept in his sacred well at Han Tag, to Pekin, 
where it Is laid on the altar of the national gods undl the 
desired result Is obtained. His priests, too, are made to 
suffer for his misconduct, and the abbot of the Taouist 
monastery in the Dragon and Tiger IVlonntains is mulcted 
of his sa]ar>*, if his (uayers are unavailing. Official honours, 
on the other hand, are solemnly decreed to the dragon- 
fetish when he proves amcnabie, and his sanctuary, gamted 
in 1867 to the title of “ Holy Welt of the Dragon God," 
received an increase of rank as " The Efticaduus Answer¬ 
ing Holy Weli of the Dragon God," when, in tSyi the 
rajn<ompelling rites proved successful in averting a 
drought. 

Such invocations are not confined 10 the far East, and 
M. Th. dc la VlHemarqu^ * lelb how, as lately ns August, 
the inhabitants of Kon Kored (the Vallt?y of the 
Eairiea) In Urittany, went in procession with the cross ai 
their head to pray for rain at the fountain of Earanton, 
in the forest of Brocclbtidc, the scene, be it remembered. 
of Merlin's enchantment by the witch Vjvlcn. 

Even more largely than the great vaporous cloud- 
dragon, does the water-dragon or seriient, the guardian of 
the subterranean deeps, figure in ancient cosmogonies. In 
Scandinavian stor>', Jdrmungand, the serpent of the Great 
Midgard, or central citadd of the universe, when flung into 
the sea by Odin, grew to such a size as with liis tall tn his 
mouth to encirde the whole world, corresponding thus to 
Oceanus, the carth^girdhng river of the Greeks, The 
fabulous geography of Central Asia calls this jx)rtion of the 
earth Jamudvipa, the southern island in the great salt sea, 
whose centre is the Sarik Kul (Yellow Valley), or Kul t 
* " las du Mtjjftn Agt” U F. Alfrtd Maury. 
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Pamir Kubin, L;ikc of the Great Pamir, Thia sheet of 
water, termed lake Anavatapta, and embellished with 
golden sands, and shores of gold and stiver, crystal 
and lapis lazuli, is the residence of the Bodltisattva 
of tlie great universe, incamated in the form of a 
Naga raja, or dragon king, who distributes the beneficent 
waters thence to enrich Jamudvipa. From the west side 
he |>6urs the Ganges (Kiang Kia), through the mouth of a 
silver ox, to the south eastern sea; from the south the Sind 
(Sindhti), through the jaws of a golden elephant, to the 
south-western sea ; from the west the Oaus (Po tsu), 
through a horse of lapis lazuli, to the north-western sea 
(Aral or Caspian}; and from the north, through a lion of 
crystal, to the north-eastern sea, the Si-to, probably the 
Zeitdshan, or Distributor of Gold, part of whose waters 
flowing beneath the Tsih Mountains, give rise to the 
Hwangho, originally fabled to have iiad its source in tike 
Milky Way, the Tieii-ho, or Heavenly River of the 
Chinese. 

This Jake is the great centre of Asiatic dragon myths, 
which duster most thickly on the slopes of the Pamir 
plateau. The early* folk-lore of this region is richly illus- 
tnited for us by the records of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
sent out, mainly between the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era, to collect relies and documents connected, with the 
founder of their rtdigion, in the countries which had been 
hallowed by his earthly presence. The wanderings of 
Htuen Tsiang, one of their number, extending over the 
y'ears \.o. 629-G45, led him across Mongolia to Tashkend, 
thence to India, and back over the Pamir pbteau by way 
of Kashgaria and Khotan, This Chinese Herodotus, 
whose travels are rendered accessible to English readers in 
Mr. Beal's excellent translation/ was a minute chronicler 
of local traditions, and hLs narrative is a mine of early 
Astatic folk-lore. Dragon fables innumerable abound in tto 

* "Boddhbt Reconls of the Western Worift.’* Tmiubucd irvoi the 
Chinese of Htuen Ts»ng (A.n. by Sunuel BcaL 
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pages* /or every stream and source had its m>'tiiical inJiabi* 
tfitic with separate story, and individnat pcculiarltieB. 
Emloweil univcrsaUy with the ixjwer of human meiitnjor* 
poosisi diesa; amphibious beings are generaliy condemned 
to thejr present unprepossessing shape in penance for dicir 
<yi'U Karma^ or sunt of guilt accumulated through previous 
c.Nistence& This they are generalfy desirous of expiating 
by ret^ous observances, whcjice they arc of a [jiou* turn 
‘oj mind, and as covetous of reties as the devout monks of 
the Middle Ages, 'fbus die poisonous Nagas (vrateTTser- 
pents or <ir^ons), d^’cUing in ilie cavents and clefts along 
die Indus are siud to be miuilcat to travcllijrs who seek to 
cross the rivtfr with gems, precious uierchandiKe, or especi¬ 
ally relics of Buddha, and raise storms and dtsturbanctts to 
cngulph tiieir boats and secure didr treasures. 

The 'Satne peculiarity is illustaited by the story of a 
Sniniana qr Buddhist novice, who, on his homeward journey 
from Kashmir, being forcibly captured by a troop of wild 
clepiiants that he might render suigical aid to one of their 
wounded fcillaws, was rewartleii fdr his service by obsecjiuoiis 
auentious from the herd, and the presem of a golden casket 
containing a tooth of Buddlia. This treasure he was com¬ 
pelled to surrender ere long, os it was thrown overboartl In 
crossing a river to appease the Nagas, who^ in their desire 
to obtain possesion of It. raised a furious storm, and would 
otherwise have wrecked the boat. They were not how¬ 
ever, left in permanent enjoyment of their prire^ for the 
Sramana devoted himsdf to a course of study in India in 
order to nerjidre the rctpiisite spcHs for exorcising dragons, 
and, returning a master of this valuable art, recovered the 
relic, and placed It in a fitting shrine on die bank of the 
river, 

v\nother pious dragon, who daily assumed human form 
and cmei^ed from his tank to pay his devotions to the tope 
of Kamagrama, actually saved this shrine from desecration 
at the Iwnds of the great Asoka taja, called the ■ devo of 
devos " and Lord of all Jamudvipa." DuHng his reign. 
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some time in the tltird century b.^.^ this potentate came to 
the tope with tJie imention of removing the relics, but 
desisted on the remonstrances of the Ka^, who app«tled 
to him in the following words: Because of my evil karma 
1 have received this body* by religious service lo 

these sartras (relics) of Buddha. 1 desire to efface my guilL*' 
The spot where this penitent issued from the lake was 
marked by an inscription still visible in the tinu.' of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

The belief that the Indian Brahmans {K>ssessed secrets 
(or cowing and restraining dragons is the foundation of 
another of these cates. The guardian spirit of a lake in 
the Pamir highlands rras in this case impelled, when in evil 
mood, to slay, by uttering a sitdl, a mto'chant who liad Iain 
down to sleep on the lake-shore. Ucreiipon ilte king of 
the country, leaving his dominions in charge of has son, 
went tu Udyana (Xortbern India) to learn the secrets of 
Braiuninical lore. After four years* absence he returned, 
** and ensconced by the fake, lie enchanted the dragon, and 
lo 1 the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of bis wickedness, approached the king, Tlte king imme¬ 
diately banished him from theTsung Ling Mountains, more 
than a thousand li from the lake/' The king reigning when 
this was written (about A.i>, 5 jS) was said to be the 
thirteenth from this monardt. 

The folk-lore of the V'aJley of Kashmir points to its 
having been formerly a lake, the .ibcxlc of a dragon king. 
The latter was U^uiled into gtanting the prayer of mi 
Arhat, or holy sage, who requested him to withdraw the 
water from a spot in the centre large enough for him to 
kneel on, and then miraculously increased the size of his 
body until the whole valley was dralnt*d. The Nagiu 
banished to a ncighbounng lake, obtained a promise that 
his old domain should be restored to him when die law of 
Buddha should cease, and the Iildden springs arc dien 
expected to bubble up and submerge die country once more. 

A series of disastrous inundations, ascribed to Amvolo, 
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a rurious Naga king, were devastatiog the saiue v:Jley in 
w«c. when Mnjhantika, a Buddhist missionary, airlvcd 
opportunely, and converted him by* his preaching. The 
dragon king placed the holy man on a gem-set throne^ 
and stood by reverentially fanning him. while the neigh¬ 
bouring people who had come with offerings to appease the 
destroyer's wrath, transferred their homage to the successful 
preacher, A population of 84,000 Nagas (doubtless jjeopie 
of the wild hilbtribcs) art said to have been converted at 
this time in the Himalaya region. 

Buddha was hlmiseif a great dragon-tjudler, and in 
Ceylon his foot-prints were long shown on two hills several 
leagues apart, where they were left after a victory over one 
of the moat refractory of the tribe. The Nagas were, 
however, more frequently among his reverential adorers ; 
two dragon kings washed his body immediately after bis 
birth, in a well which gusJied out on the spot; and in a 
later phase of his manifold existence, tire blind dragon 
hlitchllinda coiled round him for seven days in token of 
respect. 

Again, when he ilung his golden rice-bowl into the river 
Neranjara,* it flew upstream for eighty cubits against the 
current, and then dived into the wlvirlpool where was situ¬ 
ated the palace of the Kala Naga raja, or Black Snake 
king. There it struck with a resonant clangour against the 
bowls of the tw'o previous Buddhas, whereupon the snake 
king exclaimed: ■’ Yesterday a Buddha arose ; to-day 
another has arisen f ” and bt^an to sing lus praises in many* 
hundred sPinstas of \*ersc. But the wrath of the angel 
Mara, the Buddhist Lucifer, was aroused against the newly- 
risen " Light of Asia." and sounding the drum called 
'‘Satan’s War-cry/’ and mounting his elephant “Girded 
with Mountains," he advanced at the head of hb legions to 
destroy him. The angelic powera lied at his approach, and 
the Great Black One dived into the earth to Manjtrika, the 
palace of the Naga.% five hundred leagues in length, where he 

■ Jftiakaj., Boddbist Birth Stofies." 3y T. tV. Rh >3 Cterids, 
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cowered on the earth covenng his face with his hands. 
Buddha, thus deserted, triumphed by moral force alone; 
routing^ his foes by an enumeration of the cardinal virtues 
practised by him, when his followers the Nagas. the winged 
creaiures, the angels and archangels returned to do him 
homage at the foot of the m^^tic bo-tree. 

The Cavern of the Shadow in Nagarahara. not far from 
Cabiil. is so colled because Buddha left there his luminous 
halo, visible to those who pray with sufficient fervour, as a 
reminder to the evil Naga, Gopala, of his promise of amend- 
menL OriginaDy a shepherd lad, whose function was to 
supply die king with milk and cream, this dragon de¬ 
liberately sought his transformation in order to revenge 
himself for a rebuke drawn on him by dereliction of duty. 
Having offered up flowers and prayers with this Intention, 
he dung himself down a precipice, and so attained his evil 
desire of becoming a destructive dragon to affitet the king 
and people. He was induced 10 forego his revenge by the 
mild preaching of Buddha, who, in answer to his convert's 
request for his abiding presence, left him tiie miraculous 
emanation described, 

A somewhat similar story is told of the Nagu Upalala. 
guardian of the source of the Subhnvasta,now theSveti River. 
Endowed, dunng his life as a man named King Ki, with 
power over evil dragons, he restrained them from aifiteting 
the counir)' in considenition of a j'carly tribute of a peck of 
grain from each household The cessation of these offerings 
induced him to pray that he liimsdf might be turned into a 
poisonous dragon in order to destroy the crops^ and accor¬ 
dingly on his death he became the source of a stream which 
carried havoc everj*where. Buddha's commands were laid 
upon him to desist, but on his representation that his whole 
sustenance was drawn from the fields of men, he was per¬ 
mitted to take every twelfth harvest, and the Sved river 
consequently oi erffows once in a dozen years. 

These two legends are apparently ^bles founded on 
fact, and the last probably veils an incident no more 
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mtraculotts thair the default or tlfvcrstoti of a tax for the 
re^tr of dykes and sluices^ wtth the consequent damage to 
culiivation. To the same class of historical myths belongs 
the n«t story as well, dmgon-rorm beinc here. too. volun- 
tanly assumed for the gratification of an ev-ij passion. 

A lake on the summit of the Hindu Khush, where 
IJraj-ers were fiabjmaljy offered up for rain or fine weather 
™ its scene. Hither a saintly devotee from India ^-as 
a^ustomed to repair daily, alr-bome on his that, to enjoy 
the hospitality of a u-eli-disposed dragon, who reg^ed him 
with celestial food of ambr^si!J flavour. A novice, impelled 
hy curiosity to share his Journey did so by hanging on 
surreptitiously to the mat, but was so enrageti on findmg 
himself treated only to common earthly food, while Ins 
masters rice-bowl, handed to him to wash, smelt of the 
banquet ol the gods, that he prayed to be nicbunoiphosed 
into a Naga to gratify his revenge. He accordingly slew 
his host, took [KHSsession of his pjilace, and, summoning all 
the other Nagas to his assistance, became a fiirioits Storm 
Kmg. the formidahle centre of atmospheric disturbances. 
To quell his power Kanlsbka raja, the ruler of the country! 
led his soltliera to the foot of die Snowy Mountains, where 
the wily Naga, meeting him in the form of a Uratiman, 
sought to deter Sum from his enterprize. In the cotirse of 
his address he described as follows the prerogatives of the 
Xaga: “He rides on the clouds, drives the winds.passes 
through space, and glides over the waters; no human 
power can restrain him." The raja peraevereti, and, in 
the battle with the elements wiiich ensued, conquered In* 
miraculous assistance. Flames arose from his shouldere 
" the dragon rie<I, the winds bushed, the mists were melted! 
and the clouds were scattcrod." 

The submitted, but, with a pnident scIAHstrust 
desired the king, lest his evil nature should tempt him to 
robpse. to have a look-out kept on the mountain-top. anti 
*r It were seen to be black with dontb, ,o let tfiu ghanln 
fcymbal or dniml be sounded m the neigh louring convent 
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when he would be recalled to a sense of hts dut}'. " People 
look out tor the douds and mists oa the mountain-top to 
this day,*' concludes the travel ter. 

Among innuenerabte lakes and tanks, where prayers were 
ofTerc't] fur line weather, accompanied ofiieA with precious 
offerings cast in for the presiding genius, the lotus^covcred 
pond of Elapatra, the dragon king of Taxiki, is the most 
noteworthy. In hln human life a Bikshu tvho had destroyed 
an Ebpacni-iree, tills Naga. meeting Buddha near Benares, 
addressed him with the question, In w'hat space of time 
shall I l>e ddXveretl from Uiis dragon's body?” 

To this watef'Shnne the Shamans and people repaired 
in I'liuen Tsiang's day to pray for line weather, which they 
obtained "on cracking their fingers;** and to the well of 
Hassan Ahduf, its motlcm represcfitattve, they still flockcHll 
for the same purpase at the date of General Cunntngham'R 
visit in 1863, The sacred -serpent, which according to 
Maxitninius of Tyre was shown to Alexander the Great by 
Taxilus as the proEectiag deity of this country, was the em^ 
bodiment of the same superstition. 

The power of human transformatian invariablyaitributed 
to dragons, has led to their figuring as mythical ancestors 
of some of the royal houses of India. Thus Pundoiika 
Nag in order to perpetuate the dr^on race, wdien threatened 
with extinction by a powerful incantation prepared by a 
hostile raja, took huTnan form, and married l^arvatl, chi* 
beautiful daughter of a Brahman. The indiscreet questions 
of his biidu as to the cause of the forked tongue and 
venomous breath, which sdl! betrayed his former nature, 
comiielicd him, as In so many fairy'-tali^ to leave her for 
ever, and he vanished into a pool, returning occaslonaHy to 
watch over his infant son in the shape of a hooded snake. 
The latter is std! the crest of the princely house of Chutia 
Nagpof, who boast of their long descent irom this reptile 
' progenitor. 

A lake on the summit of the Lan-po-lu Movintain w-as 
the scene of a veritable dragon romance, for hither one of 
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the Sakya prinoesj on their espulsion by tlie usurper Virutl* 
haka, was transported by a mysterious goosir, a sacred bird 
in Brahmlnical lore, who here plays the part of Lohen- 
grins swan, or the roc of the •‘Arabian Nights,” in convey¬ 
ing the hero to his love. For a Naga maiden seeing him 
sleeping by the lake, takes human form to caress him, and* 
wakes him by stroking his hair. His spiritual merit, as 
one of the sacred race of Buddha, enables him to deliver 
her permanently from the foul shape imposed as the peitalty 
of previous lives of guilt, and as he consents to marry her, 
she like Undine attains ihrotigh human love to human per¬ 
fection, The wedding-feast is held with much rejoicing in 
the Naga rajas palace, but the bridegroom, disgusted at 
the dragon-forms of his new kinsfolk, b only bribed to fulfil 
his engagement by the promise of tJie sovereignty of the 
country (Udynna). 

A magic sword and a casket covered with white camlet 
are the fairy-gifts which secure this end, the reigning king 
being treacherously slam with die former, while offered the 
lattcras a present. The submission of hLs subjects follotvs, 
on the mystic weapon being brandished by its owner with 
the declaration, “ This sword was given me by a holy 
Naga wherewith to punish the contumelious and subdue the 

arroganL*' 

The coveted kingdom thus securtid, the prince's do- 
mtelic happiness was imtrrupted by a curious incident 
Being evidently fastidious as to external monstrosities, he 
took umbrage at the nightly appearance on the head of his 
sleeping bride of the ninefold cobra-headed hood of the 
Naga, a token that the transgressions of her former states 
of being were not yet atoned for, and with his sword un¬ 
ceremoniously shore off die unsightly dragoii-crtst The 
I^y, in reproaching him for his hasty surgery. told him he 
had entailed an inheritance of headache on his descendants, 
a curse which was supposed to liave been literally fulfilled. 
The magic sword in this legend recalls the Anhurian Ex* 
calihur, like it the gift of the lake spirits, while Utiarasena, 
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Lhe n^me of the Sak^'a liero’s son, suggests that of U thyr^ 
the British dragon-princc. 

The origin of ihe great Dragon Boat FestivaT of China, 
held about the iSth of June, is curiously ducidated by one 
of these Central AsLin sagas. The Lung Shun, dragon 
boats, carved in imitation of the fantastic monster, and from 
50 to TOO feet long, with as many as ninety rowers each, 
appear on this occ^ion only, when they Ibrm quaint and 
picturesque processions on all the creeks and rivers. The 
celebration is explained as a commemoniLion of Wat Yuen, 
a righteous minister who drowned himself in tlie river 
Meklo in despair at unmertted disgrace. The *>A'erings of 
rice and other trJtles intended for his shade are tied up in 
bamboo leaves with thread of hve different colours, his 
ghost having once appeared to request that these pre^ 
cautions might be taken, to protect them from the nipaciiy 
of a reptile, who otherwise vroukl intercept and devour 
them. 

The utter inadequacy of a simple case of suicide to 
explain a great naiiunaJ solemnit}'', shows that we have here 
but a inuiiJatcd version of the story, which we recc^nire in 
more complete form in the pages of Hiuen Tsiang. Ac¬ 
cording to him a river about 200 li to the south-east of the 
capital of Khotan (probably the Korakasb, nour dried up) 
was the scene of the self-immolation of a mints ter under 
the following circumstances. A sudden dilute of the stream 
having thiuateiied to deprive the Lind of irrigation, the 
king was advised hy his ghostly counsellor tliat the dragon 
who caused the stoppage of the waters must be sought out 
and propitiated. 

'■ Then the king,*’ continued our author, *’ returned and 
offered sacrifice to the river-dragon. Suddenly a woman 
emerged from the stream, and advancing said to him: ‘ My 
lord is just dead, and there Is no one to issue orders; and 
this is the reason why the current of the stream is arrested, 
and the husbandmen have lost their usual profits. If yot:r 
Majesty wtU choose from your kingdom a minister of state 
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of noble family^ and givo hUn lo me as a busband, then he 
may order the stream to How as before.'" 

A patriotic minister volunteers lo saedhee himself for 
the good of the peoptCr and dad in white robes^ mounts a 
white horse and enters the stream, which at a stroke of his 
whip opens to receive him. t le is seen no more, but the 
white horse reappears bearing a drum, vrhich a letter from 
the faithful minister directs may be attached to the walls 
of the capital, when on the approach of an enemy it W'UI 
spontaneously sound the ahtrm. 

■'The river," condudes the traveller, **then began to 
How, and down to the present time has caused continued 
advantage to the people. Many years and months have 
elapsed since then, and the place whero the dragon-drum 
was hung has long since disappeared, but the ruined convent 
by the dnim-kke still rentaifis, only tt has no priests and is 
deserted." 

h is evident, not only that the Chinese tale is a garbled 
versioA of this strange myth, but that we hav^ in both the 
reniiiiiscence of a human sacrifice, either really voluniarv, 
or lablcd so as to disguise Its atrocitjv Such offerings to 
water-demons were by no means uncommon, but it was 
more generally a maldca w‘ho was claimed as bride for 
the dragon king, than, as in this case, a man to mate with 
hts widow*. A girl was in ancient times thus annually sacri^- 
(iced to the Kite to secure i^ rising, and the ceremony is 
still performed with a clay figure, termed Aroiissa-en-Ntl. 
the Bride of tJte Kile. The imperfect tradition handed 
down of die self-immolation of Quintus Curtius probably 
registers a similar event. 

The solemn sacrifice of a W‘hite horse to the water- 
demons is still usual in China when their wrath has lieen 
shown by many cases of drowning. Xerxes, we are told 
sacrificed white horses to tiie River 5 tr)‘mon, and the animal 
was fabled to have been created by KcpUinc, an idea 
probably suggested by the foam-created waves which .tlmost 
mimic its form. The same allusion appears in the white 
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steed ridden by the victim minister in the above tale, and 
j'n the snowy charger on which O’Donoghuc, the Irish chief¬ 
tain, rises every May morning from the Lafce of Killarocy. 

The widespread custom of burying victims under the 
foundations of cities or bridges seems to have been due to 
a desire to propitiate the subterranean dragons, whose rest¬ 
less movements might else overthrow tlie building. This 
idea is traceable in the fable of Merlin, who as a child was 
selected, in conse<{uencc of his demon origin, to cement 
with his blood the walls of the great castle buUt by 
V^ortigem on Salisbury Plain, w*hich were overthrown by 
night as last m constructed by day. The elfin^ihild, after 
giving many proofs of stipematural wisdom, bade the work¬ 
men dig a yard under the foundations, when they would 
come to swift-running water and two great stones, beneath 
which wore Imprisoned two mighty dragons, whose nightly 
combats shook down the building. The two monstCEs, one 
red, the Other milk-white and two-headed, were accordingly 
released, and the victory of the latter In tite dr^ful duel 
which ensued, prefigured the coming triumph of Uthyr 
Pendmgon and his brother Auriiiasbnisias over Vortigem 
himself. A realistic explanation of this fable miglit be 
found in the draining of the hidden springs which under¬ 
mined the foundations, by the advice of the sage. The 
burial of victims beneath the gates of Mandalay is said 10 
have taken place very sliortly before the British anne.*Latioa 
of Burma, the probable .'tssociatlon of this custom with 
dragoiwiies being indicated by' the carefully si^cd water 
jars buried stmuliaJieously, and examined from time to lime; 
to lest by their condition the continued efhcacy of the 
barb,i:FOus spell. 

■ The early European belief in the possible confinement 
of evil spirits in wells, embodied in the story of Undine, 
is a living article of' faith under ofticta] sanction in China. 
Here, in the courtyard of the Vanien of Shu-hing-fu, is a well 
closed with huge stones, to which cadi succeeding prefect 
has for centuries affixed bis seal of ofiicc, in order to per- 
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petuate the imprisonment of an evil dragon Kou Lung, 
thrust down there by one of tbeir predecessors, after lie had 
long afflicted the country with plagues and earthquakes. 

The persistence with which his aqueous origin still 
clings to the western dragon is evident from a glance at 
some of the most famous of his manifestations. Tlius a 
stream gushed forth on tlie spot where Apollo slew the 
Python; the Theban dragon conquered by Cadmus dwelt 
near a well j the Lemean Mydra, watery in name and resi¬ 
dence, haunted a marsh; the dragon of the HespcHdes 
was called Ladon, after a river in the Peleponnesus j and 
the dragon of St. George was chiefly obnoxious because, 
like a modem rate collector, he cut off the people from their 
water supply. 

The dragons of the Rhone were believed, according to 
Cervasius of Tilbury, to be visible on clear nights dis¬ 
porting themselves in human form in the dqiths bcnealJi, 
the Castle of Tarascon, the scene of Si. Martha's victory 
over the legendary monster. Floating on the surface, in 
the form of golden rings or goblets, they enticed the women 
washing linen on the banks to Sean [over the wateri when 
they carried them off to act as nurses to their children. 

Similar superstitions survive even at the present day,* 
as in the Tyrol, where an itiiermiitent stream, the Bella in 
Krain, is believed to be held back by a dragon, and the 
saying is current where a spring escapes from the rock, that 
" the dragon has eaten his w-ay ouL" The periodicity o£ 

the Dragon Well near Jerusalem, subterraneousiyconn.eeted, 
it IS conjectured, with the Pool of Bethesda. is ascribed ta 
the drinking of the water by tlie dragon; and tn Malta, the 
noise made by the spring Dragonara iu issuing from its 
cavcm>source. Is attributed to the snorting or blowing of 
the mythtcal monster. 

• Our indebt«idnc» to Uie Easi for our populv customs n illus^ 
tiated by the £ict tiut die English houseoiflid, when she hastens to lower 
the blia<is immedutcljr on ligbtme the Bre, is fulfiiUng a ZomttrUn pre¬ 
cept, nceonjjug to which it U a mortal sm to let the sun sbtne m a fne, 
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The Scandinavian dragon, in his capacity of treasure* 
^v'arden, which has supplied a figurative name for gold 
know'Q as IVjtrm iUit^ " the Worm’s Couch.” has usurped 
the function of another fabled beast Tho gotd'guarding 
griftin^ who were robbed of their hoards by the Aramas* 
pians, a one-eyed people inhabiting the wilds of Scjahizw 
are familiar to readen; of Herodotus, while in Oriental 
mythology, the yakshis, a separate class of demons or 
spirits, were especially devoted to the guardianship of 
hidden treasure. 

From the griffin, too, a hybrid of lion and eagle, the 
western dragon has probably borrowed his wings, which 
Eastern art does not usually assign to him, tn Indian 
sculpture, the Naga appears either as a tme snaie, or in 
human form, with a cobra-Hke hood or canopy, dividing 
into five, seven, or nine serpent heads, as his distinguishing 
appendage, in the pages of Mr. Fergusson's " Tree and 
Serpent Worship," Ls reproduced a curious relief of a Najga 
and Nagni, man and woman from the waist up, but with 
serpent extf<emiues intertwined in an elaborate series of 
true lover’s knots. 

The dragon in China, in a form probably originally 
suggested by the crocodile, is not only the Itnpenal cog* 
nizance, but the albpervading motive of every branch of 
decorative art He writhes round the pillars of the 
temples and rears rampant on their recurving eaves ; daws 
and coils on wall and banner; and In emerald or azure, 
gold or vennUion, tiaib Iiis glowing ton volutions on tile 
and panel, on porcelain and brocade. Yet his demental 
'Character as the child of the mists, the guardian of the 
deeps, is rarely lost sight of, and he is either seen riding 
the clouds with voluminous spires that mark and melt into 
their swelling folds, or emergent from waves in vaporous 
volutes like an embodied exhalation. Thus treated, he is 
at once the most impressive of the fantastic conceptions of 
art. and the most vivtd personiheation of the Imperishable 
faiths of the East £. M, Clekke. 
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THE SHIREEV BROTHERS. 

In the bttcr half of the sixteenih century three, all 
of whom attained high distinction, were horn to Sir Thomas 
Sherfey, or Shirley, Knt., of Wistneston. or Wiston, in Ute ■ 
county of Sussex. Their father held for many years the 
lucrative post of Her Majesty's Treasurer at VV^ars. while 
their mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Kemp, Knt, 
The Shirleys were nearly allied to some of the noblest 
families in tlie land, and even laid claim to royal blood. 
However Utat might be, theyufere themselves men of mark 
and worthy to Jive in the spacious times of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. As w*as usual with adventurers of that stamp, 
they encountered very varying fortunes, and met with their 
full share of hardships, danger, and extreme suffering. 
They do not appear, however, to have possessetl excep¬ 
tional talents of any kind. They were certainly deheient 
in judgment. The world at large, and est^ecially iheir own 
country', could very well have dispeiuied with their existence. 
Their success, such as it was, must be chiefly ascribed to a 
dashing valour of a kuight'errani character. At the same 
dme they were something better than mere sw.'uhbucklers. 
They were men of the sword above all thingB : but their 
mlncLs dwelt upon die acquisition of fame rather titan of 
vulgar wealth, for they lavished upon others ilie rich guer¬ 
dons won l>y their own courage and prowt^sa, Had they 
lit'td in our own times they would have been sportsmen 
and explorers, and might perchance have written the story 
of their exploits for the instruction and amusement of sub¬ 
scribers to circulating libraries. As it was, their restless 
dispoaiion made them wanderers over the face of the 
earth, without any benefit to their country, and wifli no 
pcnnaneiu advantage to thems'‘lves. 
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Thomas, the eldest of the three, was slow to develop tht 
qualities wliicb had already gained singular eminence for 
Ills younger brothers. In his quaint manner Fuller excuses 
himself for naming him the last *' (though the eldest son of 
his father), because last appearing in the world, men's 
* activity not always the method of the register. As the 
trophies of Miltiadcs," he continues, "would not suffer 
Themistocles to sleep, so the achievements of his younger 
brethren gave an alarum unto his spirlL He was ashamed 
to see them worn like (lowers in the breasts and bosoms of 
foreign princes, whilst he himself withered on the stalk he 
grew on/' It must not be supposed, however, that he had 
been content to sit at home at ease, taxing the haspiudity 
of his open-handed father. On the contrary, he had been 
knighted by Lord Willoughby for his conspicuous bravery 
in the Low Countries; but it ivas not until the opening of 
the seventeenth century that he went forth In quest ol 
adventures on hfe own account. His enterprise was 
throughout most unfortunate. He had fitted out three 
vessels at Florence for the purpose of making war upon 
the Turks, or rather in the hope of capturing their argosieSv. 
and plundering their islands and seaports. He was, in 
short.' a privateer, if not actually a pirate. He began, 
however, very imprudenily. for he dose<l with a ship much 
bigger than any of his own, and though he succeeded in 
carrying her, it was with the loss of a hundred of his own 
hirelings. Thereupon a mutiny broke out, and he was 
abandoned by two of his vessels, their crews upbraiding 
him for meddling with an enemy as strong as himself. He 
had great trouble, indeed, in pacifying his own crew, and 
it was only through the strenuous exertions of his 
oilrcers that he prevailed upon them to make a descent 
upon a Turkish island, apparently defenceless, and believed 
to be full of movahte plunder. The Greek inhabitants, 
however, declined to be tamely despoiled of their property, 
and after a brief skirmish drove their assailants in headlong 
flight to the shore. Sir Thomas Shirley and two of hts 
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people, who stoo^ timt, wei% speedily overpowered aiid 
marched off to the towr, where they were treated witli 
great barharicy. After a month’s detention they tvere sent 
across to N^ropoiu in an open boat, and there throw'n 
into a loathsome dungeon, and allowed only bread and 
water from March ao, 1602, to June 25, i6oj — the Eng¬ 
lish consul at Patras paying not the slightest attention to 
their piteous appeals^ I he Admiral Bashaw, however, 
being informed that the prisoners were able to pay a 
heavy ransom, ordered titeir remov^il to Constantinople, a 
land journey of 5ve hundred miles, accomplished in tw'elve 
days of intense misery. On their arrival at Constantinople, 
Sir Thomas Shirley was taken before the AdmimJ Bashaw, 
who set before him the alternative of losing his head or of 
redeeming his life and liberty by the payment of 50,000 
sequins. The unfortunate man protested his inability to 
procure more than 13,000, and w'as sent back to prison to 
be treated with still greater cruelty than before. At a sub¬ 
sequent audience the Bashaw ordered his head to be struck 
off, but presently changing his mind ciusctl him to be 
conilned tn a horrible dcji, where he was visited by a 
Jew, who persuaded him to offer 40,000 sequins at a long 
date, as many things might happen in t!te interval. The 
terms were accepted, and Tor a brief space his captivity was 
rendered less [lainfu!. Though perfectly aware of the 
prisoners name and tiualitj', the English ambassador 
declined to interfere on his behalf, for the Turk was then 
the terror of Europe, and a name to conjure with. About 
the season of Micliaelm.is the Bashaw was hanged, when 
it was somehow discovered that Sir Thomas was actually 
the captive of the Great Turk, who promised Iiim his 
release on the morrow, a Thurstlay; but die ambassador 
neglected to take the formal steps to procure his discharge, 
and on the following Sunday the giaciovs order was can¬ 
celled. About a fortnight afterwards the Great Turk him¬ 
self died, and was succeeded by his son, a boy only 
ftiurteen years of age. Sir Thomas Shirley and his 
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two fellow-prisoners were accordingly brought before the 
14 egejiU or Protector, who ordered all three to be led 
away to instant execution. This time they owed their 
lives to the Interpreter to the Vp^enetian Embassy, and 
were carried off to the Seven Towers. Piqued, per¬ 
haps, by the successful inicn'ention of a subordinate 
ofheiat in a foreign embassy, the English ambassador at 
last ventured to interpose his good offices; but all that 
he gained by his tardy interference was the transfer of 
the three prisoners to small shed, where they suffered 
such extremities Irom cold and starvation that one of the 
number died a miserable death. Deliverance at length 
came through the repeated intercession of James 1 ., while 
old Sir Thomas Shirley contrived that a amall sum of 
money should reach the hands of his ill-fated son. Con¬ 
siderable delay, however, still ensued, and it was not until 
December 6, 1605, that his captivity came to an end- 
having commenced on Janmir^' I 3 ' The inwnsc- 

queni character of the man is illustrated by his inconcei\ab!e 
fatuity and heedlessness in remaining at Constantinople 
until the following month of February, in order to “ solace 
himself after his long and rigorous confinement. Eventually 
he took ship for Naples, and in due time found himself 
once more beneath the rtKjf of his aged father in Sussex, 
But the monotony of provincial life was evidently un- 
siiiced to his restless disposition, for in the third volume of 
Lodge's lilustmtions of British History, Biography, and 
Mannersthere occurs a letter from Rowland Whyte to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated September 1?, 1607, in 
which it is stated \ "Young Sir Thomas Shirley was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower; some say it wiia for over-busying 
himself with the traffic of Constantinople, to have brought 
it into Venice and the Florentine territories ; but. be that 
as it will, he is fast iind forthcoming." And there we must 
take leave of him. 

Far more remadtable was tlie career of the second son, 
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Aniliony, who wzs eflucated at Hart Hal), Oxford, where 
he toolt his B. A. degree m 15$ i, and in the following No- 
vember became rro 1 >a(ioner Fdbw of AH Souls College: 
bui instead of waiting for his M.A. degree, be accepted the 
command of a body of English troops, and went off to the 
bow Coiintries. H e is reported to have been present at 
the battle of Zutphen in 1536, and to have subsequently 
taken service under the Eari of Essex, whom he aocotm- 
panied 00 his French expedition. In which he attracted tlie 
favourable notice of Hcnn Quaire, and received die Order 
of St, Michael. The feminine Jealousy of Hlirabeth, how¬ 
ever. was aroused by this gracious act " I will not,” she 
said, " have my sheep marked with a strange brand • nor 
suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd. ’ 
Shirley himsdf was safely lodged in the Fleet Prison, 
while inquines were instituted into the draumstances of the 
case, and in tlic end was deprived of his. well-earned dis- 
tinrtion, though he retained the powerful protection of the 
Queens favourite. It was mamly through the patronage 
and substantial co-operation of the Eari of Essex that 
Shirley was enabled to fit out his unlucky expedition 
against the island of Sl Thome, being anxious, it was 
whispered, to escape from the disagreeable society of his 
wife Frantesi sister of Sir Robert Hodnet, Km., of Vernon. 
MistOTtuncs dogged his steps from the beginning to the 
end. Off the coast of Guinea his little squadron was 
assailed by a heav>^ downpour of stinking, putrid rain, 
which bred maggots in men's clothes and in the oakum 
between the planks f»f the deck. Dismayed by this 
singular phenomenon the expedition turned aside to Sl 
J ago, which tvas captured bj* ?So men, and held for 
forU'-eight hours against 3,ciOo Portuguese. Various 
islanils were then visited to vtay little purpo^; bm at 
Sia Martha he was deserted by one of his ships, which 
sailed away for home with a prisic barque, captured at 
St. jago. The conquest of Jamaica was accomplished 
without opposition, though Shirie>‘'s force was too feeble to 
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retain possession of the island. He tlien proposed to make 
for Mewfoundland, and, after refitting his vessels, to run 
down the coast to the Straits of Magellan and so encom¬ 
pass the globe before petti rning to England, Thi^ spirited 
project did not, however, commend itself to fa is tmdisci- 
pUned and unseamanlike followers, who suddenly with¬ 
drew from his command and set all sail Tot borne, with the 
gjfctjpdoti of the crew of his own ship, the eitlfffinf/t By 
the time he reached Newfoundland his stores were com- 
pJetcly eT«haustidd, and no choice was left but to revjctua! 
his ship, and return to England, whore he arrived in lime to 
join Essex^s expedition against Cadis; As Fuller remarks, 

♦* Not, iilthoirgh sorocr bclwtd hi* vopife begtm wiib mow rainage 
iKan counsel, camci) on widl hhjk vatour Iban iidvfcc; Bad rowing off 
wiih nwiu honow Hum profit |a hjioaelf or ihc imlion (the Spaniard 
being rather ffighict) than hajmed. radwt bravffd Uiwi iiijdlled tbcrtwilh); 
>■« impiutkil judgments, who tnaiunf ti<* wnnh by sucesi. justly allow 
it a priine pine* amongit the prftlsWe (ttiDUgh a<rt pi«peroin) Enghth 
adventare*-' 

Anthony Shirley also accomf^ied his patron to Ireland 
where he received from him the honour of knighthood* In 
the winter of 1598-9 he wiis despatched fay Essex, in 
command -of “divers soldiers of approved valour,"' to 
the assistance of Don Cesare d'Esto, illegitimate son of 
die late Duke of Ferrara, but before he could reach the 
scene of disturbance the Pope and the Pretender had 
arrived at an understanding to their mutual satisfaction. 
This abortive enterprise, however, proved the starting- 
point of his actual career; In consequence of letters 
written by Sir Anthony Shirley from V'enice, the Earl of 
Essex supplied him with funds to enable him to proceed 
to Persia with the view of inducing the Snphi to make 
common cause with the Christian Powers in waging war 
upon the Turk, It appears that Sir Anthony had also some 
private ends to serve, for which purpose he collected ebn- 
stdenibie funds and obtained letters of credit to the Com¬ 
pany of Merchants established at Aleppo. During his 
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three montlis* stay ai VenTcei Sir Anthony sene his younger 
brother Robert on a complunerttary visit to the Duke of 
Florence, who bestowed upon him a gold chain valued at 
i^boo French crowns. Me Iiad also much conversation with 
certain Persian merchants, who were in the habit of repalnng 
to Venice to procure English cloth, linen, and wool for the 
Sophu Me had likew'Ise the good fortune to engage the 
services of one Angelo, who professed to sj>eak twenty-four 
langtiages, and liad just returned from Persia; and who 
acquitted himself as a falthfuT servant and experienced 
traveller. 

Attended by a retinue of twenty-five adventurers of 
different nationalities, but lor the most part of gentle birth. 
Sir Anthony Shirley emWked, towards the end of May, 
1399. on board a Venetian ship, the Afertsel/^ bound for 
Scandcroon. In consequence, how*ever, of adverse winds 
it was not until the twenty-fifth day chat Zante wa^ reached, 
not more than half way. A greater mischance, moreover, 
befell the mission through its chiefs somewhat imprudent 
loyalty. One of the passengers having spoken disparagingly 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Anthony caused him to be laid on 
the deck and beaten by one of his humblest menials. Such 
a masterful proceeding created quite a commotion among 
the other passengers, supported by the captain and crew. 
For a brief space it seemed as if order could only be 
restored after greater Jisorcter, but the 350 malcontents 
were cowed by the resolute attitude of Sir A, Shirley's 
associates. Taking advantage of the momentary pause, 
three Armenian merchants interposed their medialton and 
prevented actual strife. At Zamc the advcnttirers went 
on shore in a body to purchase provisions, and in their 
absence the captain Iimded tlicir luggage and effects, and 
threatened to open fire upon them if they attempted to 
return on board. As the Turkish Governor of the island 
refused to give them any redress they were constrained 
to reniain tliere ten days—hospitably entertained by the 
English merchants—until a " caramosall "* could be en- 
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gaged to convey them to Omdio. Maving lost their 
rudder and sustained some serious injuries by coming into 
collision with another vessel, they were detained in Cnndia 
some nine da}'s» during which they ’were feasted by one of 
the two Governors, who was a Greek, while the inhabitants 
did all in their |x>wer to make their visit enjoyable. Tiiere 
was much music and dancing and merriment, tlie ehcct oi 
which Is just a little spoilt by the cynical remark that 
strangers rarely landed on that island, and were therefore 
certain of a joyous wdeonut*. 1 'lie next halt was at Cy prus, 
" a most ruinated place," under Turkish government. No 
remains of its ancient splendour were to be seen even at 
Paphos—respectable dwelling-houses being extreinelyscarce. 
The inhabitants were slaves to cruel taskmasters, though 
they might easily have mastered their persecutors, who did 
not exceed four thousand. The wanderers for their part 
had BO reason to complain, for the Turkisb Governor went 
off to see them with a present of wine and fruits. From 
Cyprus they sailed to Tarabulus, or Tripoli, where they 
wrere placed in great danger through the treachery of a 
Portuguese factor, a passenger in the MoriseU, then lying 
in the harbour, who assured the Governor that Sir Anthony 
and his comrades w'cre pirates, in possession of many 
valuable jewels, and advised him to string them up by the 
neck. The Turk was pleased alike by the information and 
the counsel, and not only refused to listen to Angelo's ex- 
pktnatlons, but loaded him With irons. Fortunately the 
Annetuans again came forward to the rescue of their fellow* 
Christians, and persuaded the Governor to spare their lives 
and accept a ransom. Impatient of further delay, Sir 
Anthony engaged a fishing-boat to convey his party to 
Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, but they were overtaken by a 
storm, anti for six days were buffeted about by winds and 
waves, despairing of tbmr Kves, and destitute of all nourish- 
ment save water and tobacco, The skipper fortvinately 
mistook the mouth of the Oronies for the entrance to the 
harbour of Scanderoon, and thereby escaped a 1 urkish 
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[iirate who was cruiBtng in those wat^rs^ and had Just cap¬ 
tured another possengcr-boat and miissacred every sout on 
board. As it the adventurers sailed in safet)' up the 
OronteSt and were glad when thay stood once thore on dr)* 
land, “ being almost alt of us spent for waint of victuals,^* 
l^ut they were still for cooi^h &om the end of their 
troubles. About two miles distant from iheir point of dts- 
embarkation there was a Small town held by a 5 pahJ^ or 
Turkish soHter, w'ho soon made fits appearance with a 
party of janisaries. At first the unwelcome ^^isitors were 
tolerably civil and wen conducted, but titeir cupidity gained 
the upper hand of their courtesy, and they presently began 
to pull about the travellers’goods and chhttcis, and even to 
offer personal viotcncc, which could not be redprocated 
under pain of losing the rigfit arm, or of accepting Islam. 
The ruiBans even tbreatfuicd to carry off Sir Anthony's 
page, but were daunted by his bold aspect, and “ in the end, 
because we would be t|uit of tmcivtl pagans, dtey were ooti'- 
tent to take twelve pieces of gold, whkh l» called fn 
Venice chiquoens, and so they let us go.” Finally, riding 
on camels and asses, they set out for Antioch, where they 
alighted on the third day. 

At Antioch they w'etc fortunate In having for their 
felbw-lodgers two janisaries, Hungarian renegade^ who 
still retained a cemln rssiiect for the Christian religion, and 
accordingly showed much kindness to the strangers. Alter 
remaining three days in thiaf historic city, they started for 
Aleppo, under the protection of a caravun, os the mad was 
said to be infested by a band of two hundred robbers. Cin 
the third day of the march the lesider of the caravan nsked 
Sir Anthony for six crowns, in order to hire staieen stout 
vilbgers, os he expected to be attacked on tlw following 
day. He returned, however, with only one lillager, whom 
ho reppesented Os erpitd to any sixteen, for he had once 
encountered and put to Jllght that number of men. ^Meppo 
was reached in six days witliout molcstatioit. There ako 
they were grossly insulted and buffeted by the Turks unless 
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they tPiajiced 10 be accompanied by a janisary. One day, 
Geoige Man waring, one of the narmiors of this expedi tion, 
happetifxl to meet a well •dressed Turk, who seiifed him by 
an ear, which every now and then he wning maliciously, 
and so led him up and down tlte streets for the space of an 
hour, the common people spitting at and stoning iiimthe 
while. At last, because I would not laugh at my de¬ 
parture from him, he gave me such a blow with a staff that 
did strike me to the ground.''* On his return to Consul Cblt- 
hurst’s house, Manwartng informed the janisjiry at the gate 
in wiiat manner he had been treated, wlio bade him go 
with him and point out his assailant They soon came 
upon the 1 ttrk sitting with his father and some friends, not 
one of whom took his part when the janisary flung him on 
the ground and sliowered upon him a score of blows on the 
legs and feet with such severity that he was unable to walk, 
of even to stand. This Turk ^vas a weil-'to^do individual, 
wearing a gowti of crimson velvet over an undercoat of 
cloth of gold : but no civilian dared! to oppose the jankiries, 
who appropriated ivithout payment food for themselves 
and forage for their horees, and helped themsdves with 
impunity to whatever they covett^. As a nde they were 
especially inhuman towards Jews and Christians, by way of 
illustrating their seal for their new-found faith. M anwaring 
remarks that at Aleppo "they have a certain kind of drink 
which they call coffee ; it is made of an Italian seed ; they 
drink it extreme hot; it is nothing toothsome, nor hath 
any good smdl, but it is very wholesome. As in Engbnd 
we used to go to the tavern to pass away the time In 
friendly meeting, so they have very fair houses where tliis 
coffee is sold; thither gentlemen and galbnts resort daily," 
The aotioD that the coffee-heny was an Italian seed seems 
to point to the Italians, probably the Venetbns, as its 
importers from Alexandria, .Another spectacle to be 
witnessed in .Aleppo grated sorely on the feelings of the 
chivalrous Englishman. A‘ou shall also see Christians," 
he says, ■' sold in their markets, both men, women, and 
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children. like as they were sheep or beasts; which did grieve 
me very much." At the comer of one of the streets there 
sat a sJiort,, fat Turk^ without a scrap of clothing on his 
jjerson. anti holding in his hand a Qttle iron spit. This 
santon was revered as a great prophet, to whom the ijeople. 
particularly the female portion, resorted in dteir troubles. 
It was believed that whosoever he piert^ to death with 
this sharp-pointed instrument was sure of being received 
into PuratUse. During the five or six weeks the Mission 
tarried in r\leppo three or four persons were thus suddenly 
dismissed to Mussulman beatitude. 

At Aleppo Sir Antliony Shirley purchased a considerable 
tjuantity of cloth of gold, and twelve cups enriched with 
emeralds and gems of great price, intended as a present for 
the Soph), though they never reached that august personage, 
lie was at length permitted to join a party of high odtdals 
on their way to Babylon, and, after a four days* journey, 
struck the Euphrates at Bir, where tlie English merchants 
who had graciously escorted iiiin from Aleppo, bade him God 
speed, and so returned to their resp«iive establlslunoits, 
In addition to Sir Anthony’s party, there w-ere eleven large 
craft filled with Turks and their merehandiro. and every 
night the little lleet W'as moored toone of the banks. Every 
morning at early dawn huge lions wercseencoming Jownto 
the river to drink after their night’s prowl in quest of prey. 
On the third day they passed a great heap of stones which, 
as they were assured by the Jews in their company, marked 
the spot where Abraham had pltdied his tents—presumably 
wlien he came out from Ur of the Clialdees. As die boats 
glided down stream they were frequently jselied with stones 
from slings skilfully bandied by parties of wild Arabs from 
the rising ground that ran parallel to the river. The liret 
nourwonhy place at which they stopped was, if we follow 
Manwaring’s account, called Anah j but this must be a 
mistake, for he places it higher up the river than Kakka 
whereas the reverse is the case. The confusion of names 
was doubtless accidental, and may have arisen frem the want 
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of aji actual diary. En any case, about two allies distant 
were pitched the tents of "the king of the Arabs*' — 
evidently the Sheikh of a powerful tribe—who is described 
as “ a man of a goodly personage, exceeding black, and very 
grim of visage: his Queen was a Blackamoor" It was the 
custom of the Turks to hrc a blank volley on coming to a 
place of any importance, but on this occasion one of the 
King's Guards, as he ivas ivalking by the river’s side, was 
shot dead. His comrades, some fifty in number, drew their 
swords and demanded vengeance. The Turk who had fired 
the loaded gun protested that it was the handiwork of the 
Christians, whereupon the Arabs swore that they would kill 
every one of the infidels. A Syud, however, who happened 
to be in the same boat with the homicide, and had seen 
him put a ball down the barrel of his gun. pointed him out 
to the Arabs, who straightway cut him to pieces. The 
King, or Sheikh, then ordered all the boats to be moored 
Hose to hts Eiank, and, to prevent them frcini starting without 
his leave, took away their oars. Sir Anthony Shirley, 
accompanied by Manwaringand three other gentlemen, went 
ashore to pay their respects to the chief, who Invited them 
to partake of a banquet of milk, melons, radishes, and rice. 
His tribe numbered about sojooo, and possessed ro,ocxi 
camels. With characteristic munificence Sir Antliony sent 
to his boat for a piece of cloth of gold, w'hcrewith to make 
an upper coat, which was accepted with expressions of delight, 
and in return tlie king gave him certain p.'issports which 
afterwards proved serviceable. ’i*he Turks, however, were 
treated very scurvity. This little incident is told somewhat 
differently by Sir Anthony himself. He speaks of "a poor 
King with ten or twelve thousand beggarly subjects, living 
in tents of black hair cloth; yet so well governed that though 
our dothes ivere mudi bettm* than theirs, and their want 
might have made them apt enough to borrow them of us, 
we passed notwithstanding through them all in such 
as we could not have done. I>cing strangers, amongst civiller 
bred people." But on returning to his boat he found il in 
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poiisession of the King's Master of the Horse, who 
made them send his chief three vests of doth of gold 
" for beholding liis person.'* A few days later the voyagers 
passed a spot all alight with the tiames of pitch and brim* 
stone, which the Jews dectared to be the site of ^Sodomi and 
Gomorrah, but which was kno^^Tt to the Turks ns HeQ's 
Mouth. The next point wordiy of note is said to have been 
Rakka, whereas it roust have been Anah, where the Arabs 
were seen crossing the river on inflated skins. At length 
they landed near the suburbs of old Babylon, where they 
hired camels and asses to convey thtim to Baghdad. A 
friendly warning had been given to Sir Andiony Shirley that 
his goods would be examined and probably appropriated, 
and in fact everj^tlnng he possessed was seised, to the esd' 
mated value of Goo.oco crowms. The Bashaw kept for 
himself the most costly articles, and because. Sir Anthony 
refused to make obeisance to him and bore Iiimsdf like a 
gallant gentleman, he tlireatened to send him in chains to 
Constantinople, and to hx the heads of his companions over 
the gates of Babylon. The Englishman boldly replied that 
he cared nothing for what might happen to biinself, but 
earnestly entreated that his followers might be allowi^ to 
coropl ete their journey w' iihout molestation, T he travel lers 
were again indebted for their deUvtrance to an Armenian 
who stood hig h in the Bashaw’s favour, though he fail ed to 
obtain the restitution of thei r property. They were detained a 
whole month, and were reduced u> the necessity of disposing 
of their wearing apparel to procure food, which, fortunately, 
was abundant and cheap. The people, too. were civil and 
well-behaved. In. the end a Florentine merchant, whose 
namev Victorio Spedera, deserves to be held in honourable 
remembrance,won Sir .Anthony'sconfidence,having travelled 
with him from Aleppo, and prei-ailed upon him to accept 
substantial assistance* This generous Italian engaged 
camels, horses, and mules for the whole party, and arrangeil 
fbr them to join a caravan of Persian pilgrims on their way 
home from Mecca. Mor did bis bounty rest even tliere, 
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for ai jrarting from Sir Anthony he pressed upon liim a bag 
of s^ulns sufficient to cover all expenses, and to furnish 
him and his companions with garments until they came under 
the direct protection of Abbas Shah, 

Very shortly after their departure from Babylon the 
Bashaw received a peremptory order from the Great Turk 
to seize Sir Anthony Shirley and his comrades and send 
them forthwith to Stemtxjut. The friendly Armenian, 
however, again came to their aid, and gave the captain of 
the 200 horsemen despatched to overtake the camvan, 200 
ducats to miss his rnad. For all that, they passed a night 
in great danger, didr pursuers having halted only three 
miles short of the pilgrim encampment. On his return to 
Babylon the captain was beheaded. The route taken by the 
Caravan lay in a northerly dtrectlodf and ran through Turkish 
territory for thirty days—fifteen more being consumed be> 
tween the frontier and ICa.zbin. At one point they passed 
close by a force of ro.ooo Turks, said to be on their march 
to Hungary*. At another place the garrison of a small fon 
cast covetous eyes upon the European firearms and ammu¬ 
nition. but were overawed by the resolution displayed by the 
adventurers, and accepted a small present instead They 
also passed through a portion of Kurdistan, which Man- 
waring calls Curdia, and describes as a very thieT,'ish and 
brutish country.” The inhabitants, he says, dwelt in tents 
and caves, and rode on bulls and cows. They were miserably 
and coarsely clad, and were such adepts at filching that they 
would creep into a tent at night and steal the turban off a 
man's head without awakening the wearer. The townsfolk, 
however, brought out to them bread, rice, goats’ cheese, and 
other produce, for which they refused to take gold or silver, 
having no use for the precious metals, but gladly accepted 
in exchange old shoes, copper rings, and little hand mirrors, 
Yet a few days more and they found themselves, to their 
infinite sarisfacdon, within the frontiers of Persia With 
grateful hearts they kndl down and thanked God for pre¬ 
serving them through so many perils, and bringing them to 
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(he land of the Soptti, without the loss of a single man. The 
first remarkable spot they arri^’ed at was a mountain, tn the 
mtericMr of which 300 dweUiog*iiouses had been excavated. 
The streets were perfeciiy level, and were lighted and ven¬ 
tilated through a huge aperture cut overhead. Food vras 
plentiful and the people ver)*^ friendly. A strict watch ^’as 
maintained by too horsemen armed with bows and arrows, 
s words, targets, and short pieces. The same kindliness was 
shown in the other towns through which they passed. On 
approaching Kaabln Sir Anthony sent on in advance 
Angelo and another to obtain lodgings secretly so tliut they 
should not first be seen in their travel-worn clothing. Their 
arrival, however, though they entered the town by night, 
could not be concealed from the local authorities, and thus, 
early next morning, the Lord Steward called upon them and 
laid a bag of gold at Sir Anthony's feet, who spumed it 
contemptuously, and said that he and his friends had not 
come as beggars, but to serve the king in hts wars. Com¬ 
pliments were thereupon exchanged with effusion, the Lord 
Steivaid expressing his conviction that a man who could act 
so magnanimou-Sily mu.st himsdf be a prince. The Governor 
and his ** gentlemen ” were not slow to wait upon the travel¬ 
ler*), tendering their services in all possible ways. N utnerous 
u.sefiil presents wem sent both by the Governor and the 
Ixtrd Steward, and as soon as the strangers were suitably 
equipped they were entertained at a grand banquet, at which 
every dish was trimmed with rice of various colours. 
.Musicians and ten beautiful women played and sang for 
their delectation, and in every respect they were nobly 
entertained, in striking contrast to their privations and 
sufferings within the Turkish dominions. Though absent 
at the time, warring in Tartaria, Abbas Shah had been duly 
infonnt.*d of the arrival of the Europeans, and had imme¬ 
diately despatched a post to Katbin ordering every man and 
hoi^e to be placed at their disposal, and threatening death 
to whoso should raise a hand against them. 

When the king had arrived about four miles from 
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Kaitbin he was met by the European adventurers tit gallant 
array- As marshal of the band. Manwaring. wltli a white 
vrand in his hand, rode slightly ahead of his coTn|JfUUons, 
and was followed by Sir Anthony Shirley, wearing a rich 
cloth of gold gown and undercoat. His sword, was sus¬ 
pended from a handsome scarf, ornamented with pearls and 
diamonds to the value of a thousand pounds. Mis turban 
cost two hundred dollars, while his boots were embroidered 
with pearls and rubies. His brother Robert, Angelo, and the 
others w-ere likewise dressed in gorgeous apparel. About 
lialf a mile from the town they encountered the procession 
dial heralded the approach of Abbas Shah. First and 
foremost rode (,200 horsemen, each carrying on his lance 
a human head, while some of them had strings of ears 
hanging round their neck^ Next came the trumpeters, 
with instruments two and a half yards in length, with the 
big end as large round as a hat of tliat period. After these 
were the drummers, with brass drums, mounted on camels; 
six standard-bearers; and twelve jJages, each carrying a 
lance. The king rode all alone, lance in hand, with bow 
and arro%v5, sword and target by his side—short in stature, 
strongly built, and of a swarthy complexion. The proces¬ 
sion closed with “ the Lieutenant-General and all his bows 
in rank like a half-moon,” a mass of ofhoers, and 20,000 
liorsemen. Sir Arthur and bis brother Robert dismounted 
and kissed the king's foot, **for it is the fashion of the 
country," The king looked at them with great stateliness 
of manner, but uttered not a word save to bid the lieutenant- 
general do as he had been commanded Putting sptu% to 
his horse he galloped out of sight, leaving the Englishmen 
somewhat disconcerted until assured that all this was in 
conformity wdth Persian etiquette. At the end of an hour 
the king galloped back to them, attended by sixteen women 
on horseback, splendidly attired, who '*did holloa and gave 
such a cry much Idee the w‘itd Irish, which did make us 
wonder at ti.” Embracing Sir Anthony and his brother, 
the king kissed each three or four times, and, taking 
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Amhony by the handf swore ihat he should be to htm as a 
brother, atid by that familiar appellation he ever aft^ ad¬ 
dressed him. With Sir Anthony on his right hand Abbas 
Shah passed on through the vast crowd of citizens, bowing 
tltemseJves to the ground and kissing die earth. No 
soldier, not a native of the town, ivas permitted to enter it, 
the others being disbanded for a time. Riding through 
the streets to the royal banqueting-hal!, the king led Sir 
Anthony into " a fair chamber," and bade him recount the 
story of hb travels. When the doleful tale was ended he 
expressed much sympathy, and added, " Be well assured 1 
will place tJiee on my head," A banquet, of course, 
ensued, which lasted for two hours, “with great joy,“ after 
which the king descended the stairs, mounted a horse, and 
played for some time at a game resembling the Indian polo, 
or hockey-on-horseback Late in the evening, just as Sir 
Antliony and his com pan ions were about to retire to rest, 
the Lord Steward arrived with twentj' gentlemen, lighted 
by sixti-tm torches, to invite the strangers to spend the 
night with the king. Royal invitations are everywhere 
valent to commands. They found Abbas Shah holding 
a durbar in the principal bm^r. With his own hands the 
kir^ thrust Sir Anthony into a chair of state, and had a stool 
brought for Robert, while the others sat down cross-legged 
on carpets as best they could. An alHirum of drums and 
trumpets preluded another banquet which was brought in 
by twenty-four noblemen. V^'hile the feast proceeded the 
most noted musicians of the town gave a taste of their 
quality, while twenty well-favoured women danced and 
sai^ in the Persiaa fashion. The feast being at an end, 
Abbas Shah took Sir Anthony by the arm and led him 
through the illuminaied streets, the courtiers foDowing, each 
in company of an European. Twenty iivomen went in. 
front singing and dancing, and at every turning the roj'al 
party was greeted with strains of instrumental music. 
After this fashion eight days slipped away, each more gaily 
and idly than those that went before. 
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On the tenth day the king- sent Sir Anthony a right 
royal gift, consisting of horses, camels, mules, tents, carpels, 
household stulT, gold and silver plate, and a sum of money 
valued at (6,000 ducats, and bade him be at a certain spot 
in four days witii ten of his companions. Abbas Sliah 
marched more ijuickly than the EnglishmaiL We aro told 
that he overtook him with 300 men. and, passing his arm 
round his waist, kissed Him several times, swearing that 
every day he iivas absent from his friend seemed like a 
ysar. They all supped together in a la^rS*^ caravanserai, 
and the supper passed olT very pleasantly until a nobleman 
accidentally gave oflcncc to bis passionate master. At an 
early hour next moraing the unfortunate courtier was bound 
with chains to a stake, anti ten gentlemen were commanded 
to throw at him each ten quinces, the king setting the 
example. When each had had a throw Sir Anthony inter¬ 
ceded for the poor wretch, and begged that he m^ht be 
forgiven. The Shah replied with a smile, ** Brother, it 
shall l>e :is Ihou vrilt have it,” The delinquent was accord¬ 
ingly unbound, and kissed Sir Antbony s hand in token of 
gratitude, A further ride of twelve miles brought them to 
the “gallant city of Kashan, hunting and hawking as they 
went along. About ten o'clock at night Sir Anthony ivas 
sent for to join the king In " the Piaaza, a fair place like 
unto Smithiield, standing in the middle of the town." The 
Shall and his courtiers stood around, each holding a torch, 
while rows of unllghtod lamps ;rere fixed against the house- 
walls, The king led his guests to the top of a turret and 
told them to look down, when in one instant the lamps 
sprang into a blaze of light, even on the roofs. Fireworks 
were let olF by a Turk which represented dragons fighting 
in the air, while out of a fountain rose shapes like unto 
fishes which vomited tlames twelve yards in height. Here, 
again, several ilays were wasted in feasting and other 
amusements, at the end of which a sun was made for 
Ispahan by way of Coom. A halt was called abotit three 
miles from the former city, and next morning they came 
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upan the rojral army 30^030 stroog, ivhosc; drums and 
trumpets created a hideous uproar, anti many h uman heads 
\vore borne aloft on lance points. Failing into a crtiscent 
formation, the troops march i.'d close behind the royal party, 
which la-as met about two miles fiom Ispalian by some 
10.000 of the townsfolk, who laid down silk and taffety for 
the king to ride upon. The Shah tlianked them warmly 
for tlieir reception, and invited Sir Anthony also to bring 
his horse on to the carpeting, which he respectfully declined 
to do. The rich stuffs were thereupon given to the guards, 
Tlie troops being halted, some skirmishing cook place, but 
Qot to the Shah's satislkction, who drew his sword and 
dashed into the " awkward squad,*' of whom he killed four 
outright, besides lopping off arms and inflicting other 
serious wounds. Towards sunset the march was resumed, 
the Governor of the town riding in advance. The young 
prince, however, galloped past him, uttering some coarse 
Jests about bis wife, who happened to be a fair woman. 
The Governor retorted angrily, and was reported Bo the 
king, who told his son to take his bow and arrows and 
shoot the olTimdcr. The prince translixcd him through the 
thigh, but he calmly dismounted and kissed die prince's 
feet. This act of loyal submission so pleased the Shah 
tliat he straightway appointed the Governor of Ispahan to 
the viceroyalty of [the whole pTOvincc:. From sunstroke 
and the king's sword there died that day 140 men. 

At Ispahan Sir Anthony Shirley continually urged 
Shah Abbas to make vrar upon the Turks, and personally 
he was nothing Toth to do so, but the proposition was not 
equally agreeable to many of die great nobles, who pre¬ 
ferred ease and idleness to the risks anH discomfort of the 
tented field. The king, however, offered to appoint the 
English adventurer lieutenant of his forces, but subse¬ 
quently decided upon sending him as bis a mb ^-^sador to 
the Christian princes in the hope of forming a general 
alUaitce ag^tist Turkey. The mission was marred at the 
very outset by a Persian of very inferior rank being added 
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ss coadjutor, whoso only tliought was to magnify his own 
Importance and to thwart his colleague in every possible 
wayn Besides, though Sir_ Anthony was a gallant knight 
and a thorough courtier^ there is nothing to show that he 
was a diplomatist. He travdled loyally enough from court 
to court, making hitngcif all things to all men, and winning 
honour and reputation for himself, but without refereoco to 
his original employer the Shah, or Sophi, of Persia, widi 
Tvhom he seems to have held no communication for years, 
if ever. He Is said to have fashioned liis manners and 
deportment on the model of his patron, the Earl of Essex, 
whom he closely copied in his lordly bearing and profuse 
munificence. Mis adventures as an ambassador without 
credentials do not fall within the scope of this paper. It 
must suffice, therefore, to mention that through the 
treachery of his Persian colleague he was subjiicted to 
much insult .and contumely in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
for which he was partially compensated by the exceptional 
honours bestowed upon him in Germany and at Rome, wliere 
the Persian Ambassador relieved him of his unwelcome 
company. it fared badly, however, with this disloyal 
person, for on his return to Persia he rendered an utterly 
false account of Sir Antiiony*s proceedings, which were 
satisfactorily vindicated by Robert Shirley, whom the Shah 
had retained about his person as a sort of hostage for his 
brother. The calumniator had accordingly his hands 
amputated and his tongue pulled out In the presence of 
Robert, who protested against further torments being 
inflicted., and suggested that bis head should be cut off 
without further ado ; which was done forthwiih. In the 
meantime, Sir Anthony Shirley had crossed over to Spain, 
where he Tvas liistallcd a knight of St. Jago, and finally 
was appointed Captain-General of two hundred great 
ships, besides galleys and siniiU vessels, manned by jo.ooo 
soldiers. What became of these mighty preparations the 
present writer has failed to discover, beyond the fiict that 
Sir Anthony actually proceeded to Lisbon to take the 
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command* In the yeau" i60i( Str Anthony Shirley was 
sent by the Emperor of Gerttiany as Antbassador in 
Morocco, where he borehimself in a lofty manner, though 
with what result it would be iiard to state. In 1625, 
however, he was residing at the Spanish Court with the 
title of Count of the Sacred Roman Empire, and in receipt of 
a yearly allowance of 2.000 ducats, which went a very little 
way towards defraying his lavish expenditure. He had the 
character 01 being a great plotter, for which reason he was 
probably cotninandeil by James L to return to England. 
This peremptory summons he thought it more prudent to 
disobey, and he is reported to have closed his singular 
career in Spain some time in 1630. 

Of Robert, the youngest of the Shirleys, there is not 
much to tell. He evidently became enervated and d&- 
moralucd by his long residence in Persia, and took to 
wearing the Persian costume even in England. For two 
years after Sir Anthony's de^jonute for Muscov'y Robert 
was tri^ted by the Shah with marked consideration; but as 
time rolled on, and nothing was heard of or from the 
ambassador to Christendom, he fell under the displeasure 
of the king, until again taken into favour throt^h a new 
(^price. H(; was fortunate in obtaming an opportunitv for 
displaying the soldierly ^ptalkies of his race through a 
revival of the war with Turkey. He not only exhibited 
eonspicuotis bravety, pokaxe in hand, but was entrusted 
with a high command, in which capacity he several times 
defeated the enemy, and was crowned by his own victorious 
soldiers with a wreath of laurel In the decisive battle in 
which too,00d Turks were completely routed by 601,000 
Persians, Robert ShiHey particularly distinguished himself, 
receiving three severe wounds. For these services Abbas 
Shah bestowed upon him in marriage the hand of a Circassiaa 
lady, named Theresia, a Christian from her birth, who had 
left her fatherland as attendant on one of the Sultanas, k 
tumeti out a happy marnage, the wife accompanying her 
husband in his subsequent wanderings from court to court. 
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For in i6c8 or in ilit; following; year Abbas Shab despatched 
litm^ as he had previously done His brother, on a roving 
mission to the Christian States. He does not seem to 
have been more successful than Sir Anthony as regards iLc 
alliance against tlie Turks, though even more fortimaie in 
{jbtaming persanal distinctions. Thus, he was created a 
Chamberkin and Count of the Sacred Palace of the 
Laieraii by Pope Paul V., with the lucrative privilege of 
legitimbiog bastards, and by the Emperor of Germany 
Count Palatine, with sovereign powers. He was also wdl 
treated by Sigismund 11 L, King of Poland, by the Pope^ 
and by his Catholic Majesty. In the year 1611 he was 
presented to James 1 , at Hampton Court, recognized 
as the Shah’s Ambassador, and received tiie honour of 
knighthooti Hb wife was delivered of a son during his 
ncsiddnce in England, the Queen* and Prince Henry, after 
whom be was named, standing as the boy's sponsotst In 
the following year a welhappointed ship conveyed him 
back to Persia, provided with gracious letters to the Shah 
from King James and with a jiersonal gratification of 

Sir Robert Shirley's second embassy to England in 1623 
was less felicitous than his fornier eKperience. He was re¬ 
ceived, indeed, more than once in private audience by both 
the king and Prince Charles, but he unwisely [jostponed. 
liis return to his proper post as colonel of a cavalry regi¬ 
ment until a genuine Persian ambassador arri ved in a ship 
that had long been given up as lost The latter declared 
that Sir Robert's credentials were forged, and struck him in 
the face, while his son followed up the assault by striking 
die Englislunan to the graund, who made no attempt to 
defend himself, and lost credit by his pusillantmity. The 
king wisely commanded both the disputants to return to 
Persia to make purgation,'' but boUi contrived to miss the 
outward-bound fleet in the Downs, and were forced to 
return to London and await the sailing of the next fleet, 
which was to leave ten months later, in the month of 
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March* Sir Dodmorc Cotton was sent out at the sune 
time as English ambassador to the Shah, Sir Dodmcre 
was accompanied by Sir Thomas Herbert, whose narrative 
of travels and adventures in Persia and India is very plea¬ 
sant reading. 

The pugnacious Persian must h av e been troubled by 
ati uneasy conscience. At the conclusion of the voyage he 
committed suicide by eating nothing but opium for four 
continuous days, h was, perhaps, as well, for Abbas Shah 
declared that if he had come before him he would have had 
him sliced into as many pieces as there were days in the 
y^nr, and his remains Tgnominiously biuiit in the market¬ 
place, Sir Robert himself was only once niceived, the 
Shah remarking to his courtiers that he had grown old and 
troublesome The disgrace was more than Sir Robeit 
could endure. He was attacked by fever and apoplexy, 
and rapidly sank under mental mortiheadon rather than 
under bodily disease^ As no better place could be found 
for his body, he was buried beneath the thr es hohi of his 
own house. Sir Thomas Herbert wrote of him that '* bis 
age exceeded not the great climacteric ; his condition was 
free, noble, but inconstant. * . . Idis patience was better 
than his intellect: he was not much actjualnted with the 
Muses, but what he M-antcd in philosophy he supplied in 
languages.” His widow narrowly escaped destitution through 
the knavery of a Dutch portrait-painter residing at Court, 
but was saved through the good offices of a gentleman 
attached to the English Mission, Fuller, by the way, 
speaks of this lady—whose later years were p as sed at 
Rome-—in an uncomplimentary manner as regards her 
beauty. Lady Theresia, he says. “ had more ebony than 
hofy in her complexion ”—which could not have been true 
of a fair Circassian ; but he adds that " she was amiable 
enough, and very valiant—a quah'ty considerable in that sex 
in those countries,” Fuller has besides a mild sneer at 
Sir Robert Shirley s addiction to *' Persicoa apparatus.” 
“ He much affected to appear in foreign vests: and, as if 
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bis clothes were his litnbsj accounted himself nev’t^ ready 
till he had sometbing^ of the Persian hahlt about hint." 

It Tfvas altcgether an ill-iated embassy. The Perstan 
ambassador poisoned himself off the Indian coast; Sir 
Robert Shirley died, so to speak, of a broken heart ; and 
finally Sir Dodmore Cotton was carried off by a flux '* got 
by eating too much fruits, or cold on TaurtiSw” He breathed 
his last at Katbin on the asrd of July, 1628, but was buried 
fn the Armenian cemetc^, the Church of England funeral 
service being read over his grave by his chaplain, the Rev, 
Dr. Gough. James Hutto^ 
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ArTER ihe first EngUsh settlement in Cliusan under Presi- 
-dcnt Catchpoolc the voyages to that island partook of the 
character of attempts to trade there without a factory* The 
United Company in 1704 consigned the N'ortkumi^rland 
to Chusan, and from that year to 1756 these voyages of 
expfirifnent to Chusan were marked by long intervals. 
The commerdal courtship was during this half ceniur)' 
three or four times revived, rather because the more 
aggravated acts of baud and oppression by the merchants 
and mandarins of that port and province were forgotten, 
than from any positive encouragement that the records of 
fomter voyages could supply. 

The cargo laden on the I^Qrtkmnb£rl€cnd amounted to 

6,345 3^*1 which the suijercargoes were to dispose 

of at Umpo or Chusan, and they were to invest the prt^- 
ceeds in a cargo for Bengal, consigning the same to the 
United Council there. On her voyage out, the North- 
-uttthcrland was to touch at Pulo Condore^ to countenance 
that settlement, and leave supplies there; p od also to take 
on board any iierson whom the President might select 
to assist the supercargoes in China. 

Our knowlet%e of the experiences of the Ncrtk^her- 
land is derived from second-hand sources, such as these 
extracts from the diary of the supercajgoes of the Kent at 
Canton; 

Odchcr^f J7a4-^we have seen a tetlEr from ile Rotfc at Chuxui, 
upon the NarthumhertaK^ gaJ!cy; giving an account that Amjai, who 
lately filled at ^oy, ii now there, and hw been vejy unicoitble to trlut . 
Be mites that he has got his tiding, vis., copper at n tai>w 5 mu per 
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muj itLienugne Ai 4 isuA 3 ms per pecul z and c:q)c^ a very eirty 
despatch,.* 

;i*—The ship t^irrfAum 3 fflaftd, NEr, Rolph* supo-- 
caf^j vraB at Chusw this ^Asciri: dJii] having no otli«r itup si that port 
(the mandoriM W^imirig to be s^n&tble that tbeir injurifs in the Neir 
Comf^ny^s l^fi^dent and Coiinvil ipntiJd, m aJl likdihotid, them of 

any future hendtl frum ihe EngUrih irade), they reeciiicil the ^id Mr» 
Rolpb very catirieoualy* and gave him all itn^mble despatdu Hut he 
waa forced to tuifeh at 25 he came down the there 

bcin^ 0 ^at and unuiual scirdtj [of thst cuminodity] to the noitlivnni 
zHm seflsdtL 

As for bis gj:iods; i Und by a lellcr from tbem, Lhat theie was no vtant i 
they loaded about j^ooo pccxCi copper at 11 md and if,; the peetd; 
!xinm4*ueft a inidl mutUf ai 41. 510- ^is true tbe^ ore high pric^: but 
the Ounm bade baa been so overdone for swie yeao paaij, that the price 
arill not be taaiiy brought down, united we forbear a Uuie and ghro a 
breathings Arujuni who was forced to Ic^vc Emc^* under the tniufDnime 
of not being abte to pay his deliu to the OU and New Company, weU 
as lo private gciuletnerLf ta itqw setUed at Chtman; and, aa Mr. Rolpb 
wrJu^fl, was very serviceable to hhn with his advice; and going bclswti 
him and the Ntandarins as ufiten aa coca^oti required* 

In the Courtis trtstmctlons to another ship in 1706 nnd 
1707 it \vrns written;—** We utidenstand the supercargoes of 
the A^oriAujiiS^thrid left behind tirem at Chusnn sixteen 
hundred pieces of tutenaguc^ weighing 53,091 IbsL» ^^aliiedai, 
prime cost, j^592 4s. 9CL : which, as it belongs to us, we 
ought to have, IP you on get that lutenague, then you 
will have so much towards your kintlage," Chusan being 
so far to the north, the Court expected that the cioih and 
lotig-elis would sell readily, and to some profit. 

The E^chesUrf of 350 tons, was in 1710 consigned to 
Chusan, with a stock of ^^35,260 5 s. lod,; but upon the 
representation of the chief and second, the Court granted 
the supercargoes discretian to alter the consignment to 

* A leuisr Idl by ihe ol thit Aifrthtm^hndf 21 Chusoii, 

dai^ November jjfc 1704, jtddjTssitd lu ibe s!i|Hmcnip>c£ cf alt ftmne 
tbifttp is died in the C«tTt^s huirdcbaus tu rhesupettargoes of the 
Jmmty 6*^ 1709^10. T 1 tejrefur£, November 27, *7041 tuiy be tsksm ns 
the dale trhen. the XfrtAsm&ir/aftd departciL 

{ Tutcinigue h an aJIuy of iron, enppo, and rmc. It ha* been long 
vupemMed by Siksian «|>dtcft »hicb ii no* ei-tn tnrponed into Cblnii^ 
See Dir BalffriiT i valiiobtc Cjetop^edin oS Indki 
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Tingboy/ or to Umpo; and also directed ibem, if droe 
permitted, to touch at Amoy, ajtcboring outside the harbour, 
and there couicact for such goods as were procurable, to be 
forwarded lo Chusan; but the ship was on no account to 
enter the port, nor to remain more than forty-elght hours. 

At Amoy the supercargoes were to represent, tn the 
most public manner, that the ill-treatment, arbitrary impo¬ 
sitions, delays, and other embarrassments tJjere experienced, 
had caused the Company to decline trading at that port of 
late years; and that, owing to some of the like practices at 
Canton, they had sent no ships thither, nor to any part of 
China, the last two years \ and this year there vrould be 
only two at Canton, and the at Chusan i and 

that if the Chinese persevered in this conduct the Company 
would wholly decline the Chinese trade, or confine it to 
those ports at which they met with civil treatmenL The 
acts chiefly to be complained of were ' the additional 
duty of four per cent exacted on exports ■ the restriction 
of the trade to persons calling themselves Emperor’s mer¬ 
chants ; and ransacking the chests of their servants previous 
to quitting the shore. 

If the Rochester arrived at Chusan before the old Hc^o 
went out of office, the supercargoes were to settle all mat¬ 
ters with him as far as possible; as his time being short, 
he would, for his own profit sake, be more lenient than 
could be expected of his successor: but in this they were 
to use due caution that they were not embroiled between 
the old Hoppo and the new one. 

On arrival at Chusan, they were to insist upon the fol¬ 
lowing terms t'— 

if/.-^Ubcny to deil wftb ^bom they plosed. ThAt the tncrchoiits 
shovid not combine a^diut them; nor the tmuifiirins force them to tiade 
with penons prEtnidmg to be the etnjKnjT's mefdmius ^ the Court adding 
thu'' if any meb co^om should bc eadearoiited to be introduced at 
Oitis&n,* the scipcrovgcHs were to resist it, Aiul to niflite the same 
senutiou as directed At Amoy. 


* Tinghai, now the chief toim on the ChusAii gtutipL 
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iw<i'—liberty to lie slip ubore to fejnir j ind to bay acofcs and 

provisions. 

3n/.—Perfcci frtedoRi in ilie choitt of t linguist, and olher Cbinese 
sermitts, and to dLsmies theta and engage others. 

4/i.—To be treated with respect by the mandanas, and to be seated 
on choirs, and not 00 "spreadings," on visdng them. 

|ji Order that the true t'alue and estimation of English 
goods might be ascertained, they were to be disposed of 
for cash, or in direct barter, and not mixed in one general 
con tract: and the Court being mOst anxious to extend their 
vend, the supercargoes were directed to make minute in¬ 
quiries as to English and other European commodities 
suited to the Chin^ market t and to procure a.translation 
of the emperor's tariff on Imports throughout China, to¬ 
gether with the rates of measurage, and all other matters 
affecung the English trade. 

The order of investment comprised 140 tons of tea, at 
the least; 40 chests of raw silk; a great variety of China- 
ware ; and several thousand lackered lea-iables and boards. 

The fallowing is an abstract diary of the proc^ings of 
Messrs, Douglas, Sheffield, and Holland, supercargoes of 
ship Rj^lmUr^ at Chusan. It w-us kept by the junior 
supercargo, Richard Holland :— 

August 21, 1710.—The Rochester touched at Amoy, 
where they found a Danish ship with English supercargoes. 
The supercargoes went ashore, and were urgently pressed 
by the Hopp^ to remain and trade; but, resisting his solici¬ 
tations and lai r promises, they on the 24th set sail for 
Chusan. 

August 30.—Anchored within Tree Island, and wrote 
Padre Goulette at Litnpo, to inquire if the Hoppo would 
permit them to trade at Tinghay. On the 4th of 
September the Padre tsune on board, and stated, that it 
would be better to trade at Chusan, as there was now a 
good Chttmpdn at that pJacc. 

StpUmbtr 4.—Mr, Douglas accompanied Padre to 
Chusan, and next day returned alone, having been cordially 
received by the ChumpAn, who promised that they should 
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Jiot only " rt^cive dl ye dvilittes y' the port could afford." 
but that he would take care the merchants should do them 
no injustice. 

Septemitr ty.—-The intermedlatie time having been 
spent in visiting the Chinese functionaries, the ship this 
day entered the Inner Harbour. On the 23rd agreed for 
the measurage of the ship. On the 29th some of the Ixile's 
were landed; and next day the Hoppo visited the factory 
and pressed them to land their goods, stating that he was 
in haste to return to Limpo. 

Octoba^ 3,—The supercargoes waited on the Cknm^ 
pcin to inquire the cause of their Iiavlng no pTX>spect of 
trade, and to urge despatch, being a late ship. He promised 
they should see some merchants next day; adding that it 
was his interest that they should get away as soon as 
possible, as he hopet! the Company would be induced to 
send more ships when they heard of the good treatment 
the present one received at Chusan. 

Ottober 4. — Some merchants came and looked at 
Musters, but did nothing. In going off to the ship, the 
Hoppos people were. ** as usual/' troublesome and insolent. 
To resent this affront, the supercargoes next day made a 
show of leaving the port; but returned to tlie facton^ upon 
the Chuittpd^ sending to inform diem that he had no 
knowledge of the affront, and had punished those who 
offered it; and that it should not be repeated. 

OUobor (o.—^Padre Coulette arrived from Limpo, and 
stated that he had seen ,^lnqua,wbo promised to beat Chusao 
in a day or two; which gave the supercargoes some “hopes 
of trade,*'of which hitherto there had been “ no prospecL" 
Next day. however, the Padre changed his tone, and said 
that Anqua would not come, and advised them to deal with 
the Ckunqttan* This man the supercargoes represent as 
not having " the least grain of honesty; “ and whose object 
it was to keep them from trading as long as possible, expect* 
ing ultimately to bring them to any terms he pleased to 
- Secretaiy lo ajoje givai officer ; bui acting ta a laroter. 
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propose. The supercargoes ihertfore now founiri that 
betu-een, the duplicity of the Padre,, ihe " rascality " of the 
OtuHtjuan, and for want of a good linguist, they had, after 
fortj" days, as little prospect of trading ^ ever. Meantime 
they were daily plagued by the maodanns, who wished to 
“gripe’* all the best goods on pretence of Toaking presents 
to the emperor* 

October X 2 and j 5.—Finding it impossible to come to 
terms with the ChanquaHi the supercargoes sent a letter by 
Padre Goulette to Anqiia at Limpo, explaining their diffi¬ 
culties. and desiring him to hasten down. The Chunquan 
followed the Padre, in hopes, as they* conjectured, of bring¬ 
ing Anqua over to his interest. 

On the 17th Anqua arrived at Chusan ; and told the 
supercargoes, that after he had visited the mandarins he 
would come to the factory. Next day he sent the linguist 
to bespeak therr patience for a few days till he was fixed in 
a Hong, The supercargoes, however, suspected tliat the 
Mandarin of Justice and the Chunquan had conspired to 
prevent Anqua trading with them; these mandarins, to 
excite a pnqudice against him, representing him to be a 
king’s roerchani. On the tgth, therefore, Mr. Douglas 
waited oa the Chumpem to know why they were restrained 
from **a free converse with Anqua:" and, there meeting 
the Mandarin of Justice, he In the presence of both de¬ 
clared. that if perfect freedom of action were not allowed 
to Anqua the ship should depart for some other port'—^and 
then left them to consider of It In the evening the super¬ 
cargoes wailed on Anqua; who assured them he had no 
doubt of getting over « this broH;’ and of doing their 

business effectually, notwithstanding the difficulties thrown 
in his w'ay, 

October io.—Again visited Anqua, who repeated the 
same ^surances; adding that he would next day send away 
the “Eunuchs” whom he brought with him from Pekim 
the better to support his interest: this bclined the super- 
cargoes to believe he was woo over by the Ckmttpdn, 
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Odob^ 23.—Anqua vbked ihe factory for the first 
time; but did nothing, not having yet settled with the 
mandarins. On the 26th, however, he accompanied Mr. 
Douglas to the Ckimpin, before whom He promised to 

despatch the ship In ninety days, 

Odeber 28.— The Chunquan returned from Limpo. 
with whom Anqua now proposed to compromise the 
difference between them. On the 50^1^ these two. with 
several merchants, visited the factory, and inspected the 
doth; but desired time to consider of a price. 

Nirvember i.—The supercargoes saw some musters of 
wrought silks, but nothing of Anqua, nor the Chunquan, 
till the evening. 

The cunning polic>' of the Chunqttan was now made 
manifest; for knowing that the ship brought a targe 
quantity of goods, which he and liis associates had not 
money to buy, they would only agree for die export cargo; 
leaving the price of the imports to be afterwards 
fixpeedng that the pressing demand of timev^'ould hereafcr 
force the supercargoes to part with the goods at any pnee 
which be might choose to give for them. Seeing this, the 
supercargoes declined entering into .any agreement for the 
investments till a price was feed for their cbih, and other 
imports. 

Nir^^ntber 4.—Received a letter from Tadre Ooulette, 
at Amoy, staling that the Hop^fo was using every endeavour 
not only to get into the contract [meaning that with die 
supercargoes]; but also ‘'to gripe" them in his customs. 
On the 16th they replied to the Padre's leiier, and desired 
him to send diem some provisions; which were both scarce 
and dear, owing to ah the mandarins of the place taking 
■■ a smack" out of everything sold them. “ even to a penny¬ 
worth of green trade.'* 

IPommber 18 io 23.—The entries in the Diary under 
these show some of dm causes which impeded com- 
merce at Chusan. One of the chief, was not a scarcity of 
goods (of which Uiere was suffideni to despatch a ^ip in a 
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short time), but the want of rea<ly money among tlie 
mandarins and merchants; not one of whom could com¬ 
mand 100 tael, insomuch that those who had any share in 
the transactions with the supercargoes had borrowed money 
at 40 per cent. Another obstacle was created hy the 
irregularity and severity of the H^ppo; who employed his 
authority to prevent the sale of all commodities on which 
the duties were light, m order to enhance the customs by 
increasing the vend of those on which the duty was high. 

By reason of these multiplied impediments, the super¬ 
cargoes did not conducle the contract " with Anqua and 
the Chunqiiaa " the 25th Movemher ,* and they then 
found that it would tm utterly hopeless to despatch the ship 
within the present season unless they advanced some cash; 
the merchants alleging that they coxdd do nothing with the 
cloth and their goods til] after the ship's departure, and then 
only by selling them retail ai Hanchew. On the ajtii. 
therefore, receiving an engagement for the ship s despatch 
in seventy days, they delivered to the ChunquaTt five cheats 
of silver; who promised to take it up immediately to 
Hanchew, to provide the investment ,* hut five days after¬ 
wards he was still at Chusan; and the supercargoes 
suspected that the Chmipcin had some part of this cash to 
supply his occasions on going up to Fokien. 

Deu'mber 3-5.—Anqua and other merchants took a^vay 
some lead from the factory ; this commenced the delivery 
of imports: and on the i^ih the supercargoes received 150 
chests of Japan copper, the first delivery on account of the 
contract for the Rac/taste/s export cargo. The Diary 
contains many entries of receipts and deliveries of goods; 
some of which do not specify the quantity, and are there¬ 
fore omitted In this abstract- The tardy prnacess of ex- 
smalt parcels of goods illustrates the poverty of 
the mandarins and merchants. 

December 29.’—Upon the pressing so)idiatlon of Anqua 
and the other merchants, the supercargoes agreed to 
advance three more tdiests of silver; they engaging to 
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deliver certain quantities of tea, gold, and WTOught silks 
widiin twenty days, and that the ship should be despatched 
in foity-hvor This silver was accordingly delivered to tile 
Chuntjttan next day; who immediately conveyed it to 
Ningpo. 

Fthruary 17, 1710-11-—The Ckwiquan arrived from 
Limpo; and in justiheadon of himself attributed the delay 
in the ship's despatch to the severity of the winter rit 
htanchew and Soychew; which not only retarded the 
drying of silks, but had prevented other goods coming 
down. The merchants, however, promised despatch in 
twenty days, 

February aa. — The Tyhuk of Chyaacbew arrived. 
The greater part of the Island of Chusan belonged to hint; 
and he it was who hrst settled the trade of the place, at 
which time he was Chumpein. 

March 4,—-hlr, Douglas waited on the Tylutk at 
Anqtia’s Hong, and complained of the Illtreatmcnt of the 
merchants, especially of his (the Tj'tuck's) Chnnqttan. 
(Secretary), He was most kind; promising redress—that 
the contract should be honestly complied w'tth, that the 
ship should be despatched in fifteen days, and that he 
would be answerable for the money advanced to his 
Chitnqnan, 

April I, 1711. — The merchants brought a large 
quantity of tea and fans to the factory gate; which the 
supercargdes' declined receiving, as not having been coO' 
tmeted for. Hereupon they (the Govemtnent brokers) 
endeavoured to convey them into die factory by force; and 
the gate being shut upon them, they broke it down. The 
second mandarin presently came to know the cause of the 
disturbance. This the supercargoes explained \ and Anqua 
being with him, they demanded why he had not delivered 
the silks and other goods: adding that though the 
merchants had violated the agreement, they were willing 
to receive any goods, provided they were equal to the 
muster. The mandarin then uigcd them to rectnt'e these 
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goods; but oa their sdU refusii^ he put his upoti 
them, and departed. In the evening Wanquam brought a 
Chop from the Mandarin of Justice for these goods being 
taken into the factory. This the supercargoes absolutely 
refused; when force was again attempted, but successfully 
repelled. 

April 2 .—.^nqua came on board to Mr. Douglas; who 
told him that he would not receive inferior goods, nor of 
those sorts which Itad not been contracted for, Anqiai pre¬ 
tended great fear of the mandarins, and the new Hoppif ; 
and noiwithstamling the impossibility of the ship's departing 
this season, the wind being now southerly, he urged the 
suptncaigoes to depart as they were. Presently afterwards 
a Itngutsi came on board, with a story that the English at the 
factory had the previous day’ beaten several Chinese, and 
drawn their knives upon them; an utter falsehood, they 
having done nothing beyond preventing the goods rejected 
from being brought to the warehouse. 

April 3.—Anqua pressed Mr. Douglas to go on shore, 
stating that the mandarins bad placed his two sons and 
linguist in chains; but the supercargoes, considering the 
whole a device to intimidate Mr, Douglas, refused. Next 
day Anqua again urged Mr. Douglas to go with him to the 
mandarins; but he being indisposed, desired the other two 
supercargoes to go; nrhich the Chinese refused to permit. 

April 3.-—^Anqua continued his suit for Mr, Douglas to 
accompany him to the Governors, without, however, being 
able to give any reason for his request. At length Mr.i 
Douglas yielded, and went ashore to the factory; where he 
found Anqua and the Chun^tutfu He told them he would 
still take the goods contracted for, but no others. They 
replied, he must take aU their China-ware, and give them 
the remainder of the money; which he promptly refused. 
The supercargoes then collected all their people ashore, and 
withdrew to the ship, leaving everything in the factory as 
it- was. Amiua and the Governor's ChunquAtt presently 
came off to know the reason of their retiring ; and were 
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informed that k was owing to the abuses of the merchants in 
breaking their contract, and the affronts receaved—of all 
which they pretended ignorance. Next day the linguist 
came on board, on ilie plea of telling them that the Governor 
knew nothing of the affronts put upon them : but in reality 
he was sent as a spy l)y the mercltants. 

Apr^il 9<—-The supercargoes wrote Padre Gouletie to 
come down from Limpo to mform the mandarins of the 
real state of affairs, as they could not trust this communica¬ 
tion to any of the linguists, who were the mere creatures of 
the mandarins. In two days they received his answcTi 
stating tliat it would be prejudicial to come on their solicita¬ 
tion, and tliat they must gel the mandarins to invite him 
down, 

April 12,—The first Jioppds Cknttqmn came on board 
to inquire why the supercargoes did not go on shore. The 
supercargoes repeated the cause, adding that they would 
remain on board till the season permitted them to depart, 
and that if Anqua would come with dm Chmyquan^ they 
would denionsirate that both reason and justice were on 
their side, On the ijth, Anqua and the Ckunqnan dined, 
on board. In die afternoon, Mr, Douglas went on shore, 
and visited the Chiunp^in and Mandarin of Justice, He 
was received everywhere with a good face, but nothing said 
of business. Since the s upercargoes retired on board, many 
goods were brought into the factory ; and on the t yth they 
^ain went on shore, to ask the merchants to despatch the 
ship. 

Between April 13 and 26. the supercargoes visited 
sev'eral of the mandarins; and on the latter day accom¬ 
panied the ChnmpHn towards Limpo, upon occasion of his 
departing for his new government at Nankin. Having 
found him better affected towards him than any other of the 
mandarins, they submitted to his inspeaion a muster of 
some silks which tvere attempted to be put upon them; on 
which he expressed his displeasure to Anqua, wlio was 
present, adding that he Itad recommended the supercargoes 
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to the mandarins, nrho had promised to protect them upon 

aU occasions. . 

April 38,—The Ckunquart and Anqua being on hoard. 

the latter with tears b^ge^ an advance of 6.000 *ael 
pay the Tytnck of Ningpo and the for some goods; 

faring otherwise that he (Anqua) would be earned awy 
by their people. This Mr. Douglas refused, but next 

sent the other supercargoes to offer the amount 
which Anqua and the CAun^iian could deposit wi^ their 
creditors till the ship was despatched. This offer 
rejected. Anqua stating that these mandarins would not be 
content with anything but money, and that he was now con¬ 
fined to lus house, and expected houdy to be carried up to 


Ningpo. . ^ 

April 30._Padre Goulette arrived from Lingpo, tjn 

the following day he came on board, and told tlie super¬ 
cargoes that Anqua had l>een a perfect viUain towards 
them, and that he had misrepresented to the mandarins 
that the supercargoes only were to blame for the s p not 

having been despatched. ^ 

J^f„y j.—Padre Goulette accompanied Mr. Douglas to 

the factor)*, where they met Anqua and the CAmptan, 
Anqua represented that he was confined, and merely per¬ 
mitted to vbit the factory on the intercession of the Padre. 
Antiua further stated that the Padre had said the super¬ 
cargoes were willing to take any goods whatever, and to 
lade what the ship would not carr>- on a junk for Batavia : 

thisthe Padre denied. Nextday accounts were interchange 

with tlie CAuftgmn ; who found tlut Anqua had defraud^ 
him to the amount of t.Soo tad in the goods deliverc y 
the supereargoes. The supercargoes then desired « ^ 
how the remainder of the contract was to be fulimed. 
Anqua and the CAujffmft answcrcaby banding them a tisc of 
all the goods in their possession, amounting to 40.000 tael: 
induiHug lackered and Chlna-irvure, and a much taiger 
portion of tea than contracted for: but this mode was 
declined. On the 4th the conference was resumed, when 
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^e Omnqmn and Anqua proposed that the goods aireadv 
defiveriid by them should be shipped, and that the super¬ 
cargoes should those in their list, exclusive of the 
lackered and China-ware; and that Anqua should take all 
the supercargoes' goods, with an advance of ro,ooo tael In 
money, to be invated as they might dictate. This, though 
a osing aliem^ve, was gladly embraced j and the super- 
ra^cs entered into a new contract, to be afterwards sealed 
before ihe mandarins. No conclusion was, however, come 
to. and disputes continued. On May 9, Anqua charged 
Mr Douglas with having been hts ruin ; and making some 
further overtures which were declined, he became despeme, 
and struck Mr. Douglas several blows. The supercargoes 
now found that these arts were practised by the Chi^nqu^n, 
m order to delay the coudnsion of their business till the new 
Hop^ entered on office; and with this view, pretending 
bu-an^, he on May -4 departed for Nmgpo.fixtm whence 
he d*d not return mi June 31 , and then proceeded thither 
again in two days. The supercargoes were thus compeaed 
to remain inactive. 

y^y 31.—The newZfij^dld not arrive until this day; 
the superca^oes paid him the proper compliments. The 
CAunquan (in company witli the Mandarin of Justice) did 
not come down tdl the 6th of AugusL 

Augftit i 4 .--The supercargoes first learnt that a man- 
^nn was coming down, specially delegated from the 
Fn^ctr to adjust the differences between them and the 
merchaots. On the 19th he arrived. Negotiadons and 
proposals followed, varying in the form but nothing in the 
substance from those already detailed, and the coly object 
of which was to gain time: the Otunqmn afterwards 
^ected lUness, and ou September la the Fuesns deputv 

departed from Chtisan. leaving matters just as he found 
Ihem. 

September as.^The Chmtquan still continued hb dis- 

• ly Fu^ u ihc Ffreroy of one pmriac^ mborfiaate to da CW 
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honest conduct, starting all nmaner of difficulties to the 
final adjusimetit of affairs ; the sole object of which was to 
force the supercargoes to advance money, and to oblige 
them to take such goods as he pleased to give them- The 
supercargoes seriously reviewed their situadon. They 
found themselves, after the lapse of a whole year, involved 
in a “lahj'rinth of misfortunes." Antjua Imd departed for 
Amoy. The Ckunqtm^ had effectually cut them off from 
alt information. They had no linguist, and Padre Goulcite 
did Dot even reply to thdr applications to him but even 
could tlicy make known their case to the mandanns, no 
redress would follow, as these were “ all linked in the 
Chun^uans interest/' The Chunquan no longer resorted 
to artifice, but roundly declared that he would oot stir 
anotlier step in their afliiirs witliout an advance of money. 
In their " desperate case " the supercaigocs were forced to 
yield, or hazard their detention for another year. 1 hey 
therefore complied x and after going through the formality 
of an agrecuienL before the hlandiirin of Justice, they on. 
October 8 delivered the Chunqtmn four chests and a half 
of silver: he engaging to despatch tile ship in days. 

October 1.1 to yanuary i2, 1711.^—To prevent further 
loss of time and money, the supercargoes were ultimately 
forced to receive whatever the Chtttiquan pleased to impose 
upon them, of whatever description or t|tialiiy, and at his 
price; and the bulk tn consequence exceeding the tonnage 
of the ship, they freighted 300 tubs of tea on a Junk for 
Batavia. In tlie final settlement of accounts the Citunquan 
attempted to extort near 1,600 tael, pretending that he liad 
been promised 3,000 tad for the ship’s despatch; but in 
this he was defeated, tlie Chuntpeitts a per cent remaining 
unpaid, and the balance due from the Chunquan the only 
fund to meet It 

The supercargoes were equally abused in their daim of 
satisfaction for the tutenague left in the year 1704 by the 
PJorthumberlaitd; but succeeded in obtaining as an 
eciuivtdent the nominal amount of t,8o6 tad, in such goods 
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as were forced upon them. In conclusion, the Ro€hi$(*r 
did not leave Cbusan till January lo, lyit-ia. having 
been detained in the port nearly c^htcen montIi& 

TitK VovACE OF i735“d. 

Nearly a genemtion passed without any fresh voyage 
to Chusant and it is remarkable that in the following 
instructions for a fresh attempt to open a trade at Chusant 
there should be no letrofipect of the past; no mention of 
former voyages thither, whether they had succeeded or 
railed Since the last, namely, that by the RtK/u'S/tt, there 
had been an interval of twency^three years. 

The following is an atistract of instructions from the 
Court to Messrs. Andrew Retd, Charles Rigby, and Frede^ 
rick Pigou, supercargoes of ship Nomianion^ December 
19. i/dS:-* 

"The Court a{^hil Mr- Rcy, Copt. Kighyv and Mr. I%iu, supers 
cargoes of the going out to Lhupo in China. 

" Paragrafh 5:—Ov design m semUng you thiiJier is to open u trade 
at that port 

" Fsintgrtiyk S.—On your arrival k liniATOi* ourword bound, get the 
best intcUigcnce whether the port is open or no. Hut whatever the remit 
of jrour inquiries may be, make the best of jour way for Umpa On jour 
arrival there wait upon the SoppQ, or /iyew, 01 i^f mimdaiin, and 
acquaint them that you are English incfchont* einplojed by the Cotnpo^y 
to load a ship with tlie products of ChiuOr and that you hove Irtou^t 
moRCj and goods for that purpose- lidnabd a Ckay granting Liberty to 
trade with such merchants ns you shall think fit, to choose your oiro com- 
pradore. and the llkei Settle the measutage ot your ship before you 
proceed (o bosinessi 

" f^iragnifk j.—Provide itivestinent* as in list, assuring the Ihjfa and 
meicbams that in ray you meet with tieattncnt ftorn the former, and 
honest foir dealiop among the latter, we shall conrintie to frequent the poit. 

**rara^fA 8 .'—As from die nordty of haring a ship therev it tony 
happen lUat the merchants cannot sujipfy a full cargos pic^ for the 
Europe market; the first year; in that take a paitlal lading for the 
hfadnis market, namely, as much luutnague, qukk^ver, China-wnie; and 
gold 09 ptocntuble; srith ten. Hyson, Bohea, and Sing^ for the home 
market; then proceed to some pUue (other ihan Oamonl to fill op with 
sugar, conriguritg the whole to F<wt Sk Geotge. 

fiiifagrafiA —Madras will be dtrected to send the let botoe by 
another ship, and to lade oa the A%nwdwA?w stock to the amount of' 
j^4o,ooo, either in silver, or {tartly in sueh goods as may be espected to 
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k 1 ] at Umpoi coKsigaias ihc to t^ snpa^oes. With ihi» thty 
are to leWrti w Limpo and make iinreimeiits as m list . , 

“ Faragre^ la—If. cofllraTy W oar esp^Uon* no buames* is to be 
lioiy; at Limpfl, ppxtstd to Canton, «id proTidc a thme. _ 

“ J^eagmpA ii.—If the port of licipo should not bs ojKn, but the 
should give you assurmoes that he iradd pro^ ^ 

trade atiother year, proouse them that the Com^ny ^aU “ 
ship thither, and leave at Batavia intdliBenoe to that effect far the super¬ 
cargoes of neat year's shipping. 

“ Pafs^^apk If.—Agree on the best terms you ^ 

article, the tneasurageof the ship, and_ represent to 
they desire a condnuance of osir trade they most use you well, rece y ^ 
with reapeo, aad lay no impositions upon you. Among the pnvilegea 
desiied. include liberty to repair the ship and purcl^e atorts, with csemp- 
lion iititn the demand to land her sails or amronnition, 

" ParagradA 19.—Let none oa board nm any goods whatever on 
p«ta*C* of saving thtf eurtoms, as it may conse great emharnissm^ 
And in case you proceed to Madras, prevent any opium getting on board, 
that commodity b«ns prohibited by an eqiress nrder of the emperor. 

JO-—I require what English comHKNhba may ann 
be vended in China, Wliat we hsTO sent w* would have you sell far 
ready money, would gbdly send out more of our manu&iaarea as a 

btntfiLr _ , \ r ^ 

"The llat of packet spccites the amount of inTO«« to be 370 ji- 


The following notices in dtar>- of the Company’s ship 
f^ormanten. Supercargoes Andrew Reid, Charles Rigby, 

and Frederick Pigou, sure of inter^t 1 * 

June 7 , 1 736,—Anchored in Batavia Road, where we 
found several junks, two oi them belon^’ng to '* Litnpo." 

—-The true name of the last- mentioned port being 
" NingpOl" we have agreed to use it henceforth. 

8,—Adverting to the Company’s instructions for 
opening a negotiation for trade at Ningpo, we prepared in 
Council a Memorial to the Government there, to be trans¬ 
lated into Chinee. Cited below under date " 28.” 

Jum 20.—Engaged a Chinese imguisi to proceed with 
us to Ningpo. 

June 24.—Sailed from Batavia for Ningpo, 
y^tly — Anchored off Hiito Point. In the afternoon, 

stand Iitg In, we were met by three ivar junks, who tacked 
and accompanied us. Some of their principal officers came 
on board, behaved politely, and, to our great satisfaction, 
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did not object to our passing Chusan, and going diracdy to 
Ningpo. 

July —Having directed Captain Rigby, of the JVpr* 
man/ifft, to remain at anchor off Hitto Point, we set out for 
Ningpo in the ship's pinnace, attended by the long-boat, 
botli well manned, armed, and furnished with provisions. 
We kept the channel for large ships and junks^ which in 
many places is extremely narrow, with strong currents and 
eddiesi \\Tien we came to the bar we found so little water 
upon it, although it was a spring tide, that none but very 
small vessels can pass. Anchored on the bar. In the 
evening proceeded, and soon reached Tchinghaii-quaen. a 
considerable fort, distant 15 miles from Ningpo. Hem 
we were stopped by the commandlng-ofTicer, who stated, in 
answer to a communication by our linguist, that he could 
not permit us to go any higher without express order from 
his superior; that he would promptly inform him of our 
arrival and intentions, and that we might expect an answer 
by the morning. Not to oflend by any irregularity, we went 
ashore; and, as soon ss we were introduced to the man¬ 
darin, he told us that he would not detmn us any longer, 
and that we might prooe^l directly to Ningpo, 

yufy 27,—Early in die morning we set out, and about 
noon arrived at Ningpo. We uninediately addre^ed our¬ 
selves to the who sent an officer, with our interpreter, 

to announce our arrival to the pro[>er mandarins, and desire 
an audience. Meanwhile we were left in our boats, where for 
several hoors we had to endure the e.xcessive beat of tlic 
weather and the troublesome curiosity of Inltnite swarms of 
people who crow'ded to see us. At length our linguist came 
to our relief, accompanied by an inferior mandarin, who had 
orders to conduct us to the Tilstt, Wc were received with 
extraordinary pomp and grandeur, but very little respect or 
dvilit)', for he refused us die prfvflegie of sitting in his pre¬ 
sence, though he promised it before we would i-nter, adding 
withal that if our sovereign were there he must stand as 
well as wc. Wlien we mentioned our business, he answered 
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th»t tt depended wholly upon the Taye^ and that we must 
apply to him. Glad that we had no more to do with so 
haughty a man, we took our leave, and returned to a pidfu] 
lodging provided for us by^a Chinaman, who fame passenger 
with us from Batavia. 

yuly 28.—^This morning being appointed for our 
audience of the Tay^t we refused to appear before him 
unless he would allow us chairs. Wc thought it absolutely 
necessary for the honour and interest of our masters to 
insist upon this mark of distinction, foreseeing that If once 
we submittetl to be treated with as little ceremony as the 
mandarins use towards the merchants of their own 
country, whom they place in a very low and contemptible 
rank, neither we nor those who follow us would ever be 
able to recover such a step, but probably as foreigners be 
sunk still lower: and, what is worse, we should thereby 
give up that dght which we claim of making our own terms 
w'lth the mandarins, and of contesting with them any new 
or unjust impositions with which thej’ may endeavour to 
load our commerce. 

The Taye was at last with some difficulty pre vailed upon 
to order us chairs; but, to lessen die honour done us, he 
seated bis own linguist and ours directly over against us. 
We acquainted him with our design in coming to this place, 
stating that we were English merchants belonging to the 
bfonourable the East India Company, who had formerly 
traded to Chiisan; that the abuses of the merchants and 
the injustice and imposltioi^ of the mandarins had forced 
them to desert that port; that t/u fa&atttvtSle accouNii w/tle/i 
ikay had laUly reethed of the inctmoEons 0/ thr mandarins 
of Nin^ lo encourage a trade Tvlth Europeans, had indneed 
then; to send us hither with orders to propose and hegm ii If 
aw could o&fain rmsonable terms; that if we were kindly 
received and ivel! used be might be assured the Company 
would annually send ships to this port, the advantages 
whereof, we supposed, were by this time sufficiently known. 

The Taye expressed himself very well satisfied with our 
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proposals^aAd ready to do us alt the good othces in his power. 
He said he knew the English had been Ul-used at Chusan. 
but that he would take care they should have no reason 
for any such complaint in time to come; that whereas they 
had formerly paid large sums for port charges, they should 
now be entirely free from all demands of that kind, the 
Measurage only excepted, which belonging to the emperor, 
and being c;< acted from his own subjects, could not be 
remitted to us. To show his willingness to serve us, he 
desired that we would lay before him the particulars of the 
cargo we had In-ought, and of that we intended to purebnse; 
and he would immediately send to Soutcheou for merchants, 
who would take off the one and provide the other. As 
soon as the latter \vas ready, he would send it down to us 
at Cbusan. 

We were sorrj' to find that the answer of the Tays 
implied that we must lie with our ship at Chusan, and that 
there were no merchants at Ningpo fit to undertake our 
business. We, however, thanked him for his friendly offers; 
but withal told him that before wc entered on trade it was 
necessary he should agree to certain conditions which wc 
had to propose, in order to preserve a good understanding 
beivreen us, and prevent differences; and this the rather 
because no English had ever transacted their business at 
NingjKi.and we could not submit to the terms formerly Im* 
posed at Chusan. The Tayt replied that he was not then at 
leisure, but would see us again In Lite afternoon; and so 
dismissed us. 

At the hour appointed an inferior mandarin gave us 
notice that it was time to wait again on the Taye, We 
immediately set out for his palace, where we attended an hour 
or two in a dirty little outhouse, employed as a guard-room, 
amidst a mob mlngli.'d with ragged soldiers; and pro¬ 
bably must have waited much longer, had we not shown our 
resentment of such unhandsome usage by threatening and 
.attempting to go away wiihont seeing the Taye. This prop 
duced a mes^c that he was ready to see us, and, being 
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theireupaii introduced, we complained that though we came 
exactly at the time aet aod upon notice formerly given us, 
we were made Co attend so long and in such a manner 
before we could gain admittance. The Tayv, without 
making a direct apolggyt professed to be angty with his 
servants for their neglect* 

In this audience we began to lay before the Taye the 
Articles of the Memorial prepared by us at Batavia, under 
date Jan. 8, namely: — 

I d—^Tlut our ship nuif come neu Kingpo 4a the depth of water wilt 

allow*. 

а. —ua detuond be nenr or benedbrth nude ol ottr nutder, 
powder, arms, or aiumanidon. 

j.-^Thtu we lune fuU libertp to come aabote or go aboenl whenever 

wf2 

4 . — 'Flva TThen the supercargoes;, captain^ or prosdpal art m 

the pinnace with a fliig ho^cd, she shall not be ohtig^ to stop sLt any 

boose, nor be subject to search. 

5. —Tbor ito EnglishmaJi's peraon be mrcbed upon any accaunc 

б . —Thai wc niay choose, chaagCi or dkmbs our ll^giust artd other 
OiLncie serrants as we sec cskvnt* 

—Thai wc mjLf hisc a hcunirf at Nbigpo^ where and of whom wc 
please- 

S,—That we be allowed the same ^irour and privileges in tiade wbkh 
the Empcituf's naiive subjects enjoy 

9. —Thai we be not confined:, m obliged to denj with any panicalar 
merchants, but bare free liberty rp trade with any whom we Omselrcs ^11 
think ht to cmfJpy; and that all the Chinese merclifmts in general haTi* the 
some full liberty to trade with m. 

10. —>^That no more than the Empciopr^s stated dmlf^ he exacted upon 
any account, or for ojiy ipoods impOTted qt istpnfted by us« and that we 
may pwy those duties oar^dres. 

It.—^That we may land or ship goods when we think fit* upon paying 
the said t^uIoj duiie^. 

—■'^rhat nil with whom we deal ha>T2 the ^ame privilege as far as we 
are cooccmeiL 

tj.—^Tbat no soTdkn^ or olficcrB^ be statkHicd ni or near our 

foctofy, or on booed our ship. 

i^p—That we niay repair the ship; and purchase all stores, pTOVisionSi 
and other necessaries of whom we please 

15. —That wc uiay build a ^mha/ ashpre, and send thither, or bnng 
aboard again, all tlic shlp^s stores and provisions Aouc hindrance or 
cxaminalioa. 

16. — Thai no duties be dernandfd upon I^vo^ ptoviamns, storfis, or 
other ncccscanes broughi: ashore^ or carried on boartL 

12 
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17^—That hOivi Jw dutf free, and breug^it aahofe utiGnuvei ^ 
desire St 

18.—Tliat lU we ttpiesentlhe Meiwurabltf the Ea*t India Cnmjiaay, 
we tta treMcd wjlb respecl by nU the Clune»e , end that if onj of rhem 
abuse or iDjure u Euiopeiui, he be suitably |>utu 3 hed by the rnondariin; 
And If a European tnjnxe ur maltcnt a Chinese, we tnay |uintdi him 
ouraelvea ertn own law, 

19^ — Tlut {Qc the better despatch uf busincst, and the reilieu nf 
^'n'njtces, we may have (iee oecess to your pnsence whessocvci we dosbe 
it ‘ and that onoe presume to hinder or deby us. 

20-—-That our^raml be (Idimed w ir|]<m £ru denund and imtiis 

that the sliip la Uurlen, or ready 10 dqurt, 

St-—That a Cito/> contajnu]^ a full itod esptess grant of all tHee 
privileges Ire inunedijitely issued and ddtvered to us, in order hr he afSBcd 
to our factory pie for the iafontuuloa of all ermeetned. 

Tliesci arc the conditions upon which wc properse to 
trade. Tf you art* pleased 10 enmpiy with them, we will 
, instantly set about business; and the Company will be 

encouraged by our success to send ihcir shjpi yearly to this 
[jort; but if you think fit to reject our propoads, or delay 
coming to a resolutron, we must in either case make the 
best of our way to Canton 1 for we cannot tntde here upon 
any other terms than those above recited, nor win the 
nature of our affairs allow us to lose any time. 

To our first demand, that the ship might come as high 
as the depth of water and the conveniency of the harbour 
would allow, the mandarin answerctl, that she could not 
come up to Nthgpo, because there wits not water enough 
upon the bar; and though there even were, yet w'ithout the 
Emperor's eicpress leave he could not suSer her to come 
hr^er than Chusan, which therefore was the port where we 
must lie. As we could not deny what he said of tlit depth 
of water upon the bar, we replied that Chusan was on 
many accounts inconvenient for our business: djat we could 
not think of returning to a port where the English had been 
so grossly abused; and that w'c should therefore choose 
some other harbour nearer Ningpo, Hereupon the Tajfi 
named another place about three miles distant from 
Chusan, towards Ningpo ; to which when we objected, that 
^ OUT ship lying there would be as much in the power and 
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jurisdiction of iKe nmndariTis of Chusan as if she were in 
the very port—he owTied it; and added, that the case was 
the same in ail places between the bw and Chusan; hut 
that he would answer lot nur being ivell used. We dhl not 
think proper to assent din^ctly to this overture t but told 
him, that in case we brought the ship into that or any other 
harliour, we should still insist upon having a factory at 
Ningpo, where we might reside with as many of our people 
as we should have occasion Ibr. transact all our business, 
Itave otir imporU and cxfiorls examined or ehopp^d^ and pay 
at) duties upon them t so that we, our ship, boats, goods, 
and persons, should be liable to no ntmmage, search, 
demands, or charges of any kind at any other ptat:e. To 
ol! this the Taye agretsl ; and so we proceeded to the next 
An tele. 

The second Article, rehiiing to the delivery of our sails, 
rudtier, arms, and powder, produced a wami dehate. The 
Tays insisted, with much heat, that we must give up our 
arms if wc intended to trade ; while we positively declared 
that we cottld not part with duun upon any account, anti 
when we desired to know his reasons for this demand, be 
had nothing to urge in support of it, but former custom and 
the will of the mandarin*;. Still he seemetl to think it 
strange that we were not sadshed; asking us why we came 
thither if we vrould not comply with the custom of the 
country, nor submit to the orders of the Government ? We 
used all the luguments that occurred to us to convince iiim 
that the custom and the demand now* founded on it were 
:Uiogcther unreasonah]& We told him that the English had 
formerly been forced to submit to it at Chusan; and this; 
among other bad customs, bad occasioned their leaving that 
I»it: that thetnandanns at Canton, where we had trad^ for 
many years, mntle no such demanib nor had our behaviour 
ever given them occasion for it, seeing we carried and used 
arms for our own defence only, and not to annoy others; 
that we came hither in hopes of being better, not worse 
treated, than at Canton t—that if we had not as much favour 
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shown us here as there, we must in common prudence 
return thither, where wc knew we should be welcome. 
WTiat we said np£>eared to make no impression on the 
Taye, for he stil) appealed to custom, repeating a maxim 
to the effect that custom was law; adding, that as the 
mandarins of Canton had dieir peculiar customs, so those 
of Ningpo had thmrs, and that strangers ought to conform 
to the ctisioms of the place. At length, waiving the point 
in dispute, he again desired the particulars of our cargo 
and intended investments, because before he could deter¬ 
mine what conditions he could grant us, he must see tlic 
nature of our proposed trade- The Diary proceeds lo 
stale that the supercargoes complied with this requisition 
in a great measure, concealing only about one-third part 
of their tr^ure. The Taye seemed surprised and dis¬ 
appointed ac the smallness of their stock, and his coun¬ 
tenance visibly fell. The supercargoes observing this 
said, a an apology, that this ship only came to make trial 
of the ^ art, that the next would be richer, and that not 
having their papers with them they could not then give an 
exact account of iHe cargo. Whereupon he said that he 
would send a messenger to their lodgings for a more exact 
account, and so dismissed them. 

ytdy 29,—Two of the Taya's retinue came to the 
supercargoes' lodgings by his order; to whom they gave 
such an account of the ship’s stock and designed invest¬ 
ment as they judged would be agreeable to the mandarins, 
and consistent with the Company’s views in sending them 
to that pon. They also sent by these officers a copy of 
the J/ffttarial which they had prepared at Bauvia (inserted 
under the alxstract of yesterdays proceedings), to be de¬ 
livered to the Tayf-, as containing the only conditions upon 
which they proposed to trade. When they were gone, the 
linguist told the supercargoes that these messengers had 
priv'ately assured him that we should not be allowed to 
trade here, not only because we refused to deliver our arms 
at Ghusan, and submit implicitly to the orders of the man- 
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tlqr ins* blit for aiiotber vei^' remarkable reason, niimely, 
because our stock was so small that the could not get 
above three or four thousand tad by us^ which was not 
worth his w'hile.'* 

Ill the afternoon the supercargoes again sraitcd upon 
the Taye by appointment, to know from his own mouth his 
sentiments, after reading the papers which they had sent 
him in the morning. They found him as obstiiiaie as ever 
ill demandii^ the ship's arms, and they repeated that they 
could not part with them whatever w’cre the consec^uence. 
having express orders to the contrary. Both parties were 
indejclblc; and the T»yf! returned this short and decisive 
answer: that '* we might depart as soon as w'C pleased, for 
he should hearken to no propositions of trade unless we 
carried our ship into Chusan, and there ddivered up aiJ 
her arms, great and small.’' In vain the supercargoes 
endeavoured to argue the matter farther ; he appealed to 
former custom, olfering to produce the old Chops Chusan, 
as irrefragable vouchers against them. 

The supercaigoesi, perceiving from the arbitrary tone of 
the Taye that the former bad customs and practices at 
Chusan were likely to be the standard of their treatment, told 
him they would immediately repair on board, and proceed 
to Canton, desiring only that he would giant an order for 
supplying the ship with fresh provisions till a fair wind 
offered. He replied that he would permit them to buy 
what provision.^ they wanted, but forbade their going to 
Chusan for that purpose. Same time he acquainted them that 
be had wTitteii to the Tson^-imt (spelt in the earlier papers 
Ckuntuei^) about the ship's arms; that he expected an 
ansiver in four days, his residence being at Hang-tcheou; 
and that, as perhaps the superior viceroy might grant an 
order in their favoiur, he would liave them stay till the 
messenger returned. On receiving this communication, 
the supercargoes observed to the Ti^r, that us the dispute 
about the ship’s arms rdated to only one article in die 
Memorial, they desired to know whether he had resolved 
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to grain them the rust, in caiit the Ts0ng-4cu shoulil concede 
tlie point about the armsv for if not it was but losing time to 
w'ait for the superior viceroy's answer. He repJietl that 
he would not grant them, that If we expected to trade 
here we must obey hh orders and not prescribe rules to 
him; that if we would not do so we might go as soon as we 
pleased." 

On this declaration die supercargoes took a fomid 
leave of this obstinate niaQ« oflering to convey his cotn^ 
mands to Canton, and designing to set out for the ^ip In 
a few hours. Tile Taye, how ever, obstmeted their depart 
ture. ordering that they be not suffered to pass down until 
he had received the Tsong-tons answer. Although they 
expected liiUe good from this delay, the supercargoes sub- 
inittetl to it rather than embroil their avoirs by forcing a 
{passage. 

yniy 30.—.Ail this while (four days) our tw’o boats' 
crews had Iteen forced to remain constantly on board, ther^ 
being no convenience for them to steep on shore. In cjitler 
to relieve them, the superenrgues applied for a Chop per¬ 
mitting the seamen to go down to the ship with the boats, 
to return in six days, After creating various dtfticulties, the 
Isong^ye, with another mandarin, brought the Chop to our 
ludgitigs, permtiting our men to go down, attended by a 
Chinese guard-boat; but announcing that the English boats 
must not return without a partkutar order. The super¬ 
cargoes objected to tliis unfair restraint ; on which the 
uuuidHrins said, that if our boats did come Ufi again they 
must bring no arms. It was allt^ed in answer, that our 
boats can-itxl arms only for their own protection and not 
for ofience; and that an English boat which omitted this 
precaudon had been surprised and plundered in the river 
of Canton. The supercargoes atidetl that they would 
rather go for good and all than have the Coni|)any's ser¬ 
vants and property exposed to robbers without the means 
of defence. At length the mandarins delivered the Chop^ 
allowing the boats both to go and return. 
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Aitg^ 3.—The TiipH, being recalled, had set oUt for 
Pekin on the ist, and this day his successor entered on his 
office:. The supercargoes went to his palace to pay him 
their respects. After they had WiUted soine time, a mes- 
soiger from tiie new Ttiov inquired whetlier they wished 
to be introduced. 'I'hey answered that they would do what 
was most agreeable to him, provided that if he thought fit 
to see them tiuiy might have the honour to sit in his 
presence. The Ttiou consenting, they were admitted and 
seated. He behaved very gracefully, and spoke mildly 
and civilly, asking a few questions about their business. 
He the Taye had just been with him about It, who did 
not chink the three or four thousand tael he should get by 
It wortJi bis while 1 he was, moreover, afraid of some III 
conseiiucnces to his people, from our sailors getting drunk 
and quarrelling. The supercargoes answered that although 
the profits from trading with a single ship might he small, 
it should be recollected tliat the Company had sent her 
only to make trial of the port, and if she were wdl used 
they would send ihitlier many rich ships, in proportion to 
the encouragement received. They then adverted to the 
J^totHOriui, which they had presented to the Tiyv, contain¬ 
ing the conditions on which they proposed to trade. The 
Titoa replied, that the affair rested wholly with the Taye, 
and, referring tile supercargoes to tiiat officer, tlisniissed 
them. 

Accordingly, an the same day they waited on the Taye; 
.?nd were told by him, in one word, that we must Import 
our ship into Chusan harbour, there deliver up alt our 
arms, and in every thing else submit to his orders, or he 
would allow us no trade here." The supercargoes replied 
that they could not recede fmm the proposed conditions; 
and if these were not graoted. they must resign all thoughts 
of this port, and return to Canton; concluding with a re¬ 
quest that the Taye would order some boats lo carry^ them 
down. This he refused, but said that they might send for 
their own boats to come up again, and go when they would. 
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August 4.—The supercargoes record in the Diary die 
resuit of some inc^uiries into the trade of Ningpo. It 
seems (speaking In 1736) rather to liavc been, than to be, 
a place of great commerce } there is but a small appearance 
of business, either in the river, the harbour, or the city; 
wc have been visited by no merchants, nor can we hear of 
one in the place fit to undertake our designed investnients, 
Loarse China-ware, of such sorts as the Chinese themselves 
use, is indeed to bo seen iu the shops ; but we cannot meet 
with a single catty of good or rather true, tea, though wc 
want it extremely for our own ij^e,and have taken no 
pains to procure tti nay, that which the manduHns them* 
selves drink is but very indifTercnt This is somewhat 
strange in a place where everybody drinks tea, and where 
die best IS so very near; for we are informed that a person 
may go in about nveuty-four days to Vow'-y-shaen (the 
Bohea countTy), which is in Fokieo, and return by Sung- 
lo-shaen (the Singlo tea country), which is in die province 
of Nanking, reaching tt in twenty days; and in ten days 
more proceed 10 Jae-tchu, where die China-ware is made; 
or in twenty days to King-te'Chm, another place for manu¬ 
facturing China-ware, As the Chinese travel generally by 
water, in going from a maritime to an inland place, they 
have the stream against them; and in reluming, the re¬ 
verse ; which circumsuncea increase or lessen the time of 
the passage. Tlie Diary states that the person from 
whom the supercargoes received this account was born in 
the Singlo lea country; nevertheless an original maiginal 
note stales, that " what is here said about Hyson tea" (the 
cost price where it is produced, and the carriage of it down 
to Ningpo), ‘‘is not to be believed," h is. therefore, not 
extracted. 

The best raw silk, for which this provbcc is famous, 
was last year at 9S tad |>er pecul; but the great demand 
for it at Canton has raised it this year to tea Tutenaguc 
ts to be had, but not In great quantity, nor cheap, being * 
above 7 tad per pecuL Quicksilver is unusually scarce 
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and dear, namely, at 50 tael per pecut; its present scarcity 
was occasioned by an irmption of some neighbouring 
enemies into the country which product it, and this war- 
fere interrupted the working of the mines. The Chinese 
represent that the pro^'ince was depopulated for J50 
leagues round, but had recently—that is, half a year pit:- 
vious to August, 1736^—been pacijfied. The merchants 
vrho collect the productioiis of distant provinces for the 
port of Ningpo, reside at SoiUchem, about five days' journey 
ofifi and come hither periodically : they have lu their hands 
all the gold that is 10 be purchased here. The market 

price of gold is now -[the sum is not intelligible, 

owing to some clerical error in the copy]. 

One of tlie Tayis attendanis gave the supercargots an 
account of port duties, irtcloding those to the Emperor, and 
fees on Ckdps to the mandarins: acknowledged to be 
imperfect, and the figures are evidently iijcoirect. It is 
therefore omitted. 

As to the measurage, the supercargoes could team no 
more than that the rates of Junks are determined by their 
breadth only, without regard to their length or depth; but 
the proiiortional sums they could not come at. When the 
Fayes nfecers were questioned as to the measurage for 
the English ships at Ningpo, they declared that they could 
not tell without seeing the records at Chusaii, 

Attgast 6.— The supercargoes state: Having con¬ 
sidered the Tay(^s answer on the ^rd to determine the 
affair against us, we were surprised with a visit from an 
inferior mandarin, accomi>anied by a merchant of Quang- 
nan; who said, that he came from the Tsoag-ptttg of 
Chusan, to adjust, if possible, the differences between us 
and the Tiryr; that if we could once open a trade with this 
port, we should quickly hnd it preferable to Canton, To 
enable him to use his good offices in thb affair, he disired 
a copy of our jJ/kfflWdTrk/. This we gave him. The mer¬ 
chant of Quang-nan read it over in our presence, with the 
mandarin that introduced him, and objected to nothing 
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materiat, except our c]aunin|r a right to punish our own 
people. At last wc comixnindcd that matter, by consenLing 
that if a European killed a Chinese, unless it were in hts 
own defence, he should be tried by the mandarins accord* 
ing to the latrs of China; but that they should not inter* 
pose in any attair whatever where Europeans only were 
concerned. Upon this he left us, saying he would carry 
our paper to the Teyr, and in a day's time bring us his 
final answer. 

Avgust 7. — Late In the evening the oterdiiint of 
Quang-nnn returned, and told us from the Tajr that we 
must go to Cbitsan, and ^ttle the point relating to our 
arms writh the mandarins of that place. We answeied that 
wc had nothing do with the mandarins of Chusan; but 
w*ith those of Ningpo, w'here we came to tmde. However, 
for our own sads^tion, we asked him, supposing thm we 
gave up our arms, would the Taje agree to the other 
articles of our Afem&riai f H e answered in the negative. 
And we explumed that no privileges which he could offer 
would induce us to part with our arras. He replied, tve 
might go when we pleased, and so left us. 

At a consultation on the unpromising aspect of the 
negotiation, jiarticularly advertiog to die demand tnadc; of 
tile ship’s arms, which the supercargoes could not deliver 
up w'tthout violating their instructious and exposing die 
ship and cargo to the peiril of bdng betrayed into the hands 
of the Chinese, it was resolved to leave Ningpo to-morrow 
and on reaching the sliip, to wait on board, either for more 
favourable terms from the nitindarius, or a fair wind fur 
Cajiton. 

Avgtui iS. — Set out in our boats for the ship, and 
arriv ed down the next day. 

Avgust I a. — A messenger* from the mandarins of 
Chusan came on board, to cooununkaie the Cojy ef a 

* It was afierwardi dial thb jnetended mcsaeti^ iri» 

mposior.—”C(Hm liamicuons to SuiMaeafgues of ibe Eari of 

Sovenibcr J7, 1754- 
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L4if€r wriUifiii by tlic TsoKg'fQU to the: GovtTivmejii of 
Ningpo. reciting Orders whuh lie had made to intbcc us lo 
trade at Cbusan. The purport was as follows: 

Thai the Tsengden had heard ihat a European ship 
was at anclior near Mitto Toint; but it was uncertain 
whether she came with a design to trade, bemuse both die 
mandarins atid the merchants hadimpcMied greatly 
upon die English at Chusan. If the ship trade, he orders 
that she pay neither anchorage nor presents; that the man¬ 
darins exact Ru more upon any goods imported or exported 
by her than the regular duties pakl to the Emperor by his 
own subjects, and even abate soitiething of them if we 
should dunk them ttx) high, to encourage a trade with 
Europeans, for which we come so great a distance. He 
also orders the ship to go into Chusan Harbour, and there 
put ashore her arms of alt sorts. If nc meet with unjust 
dealings, he dircatuns the ofTenders with severe punish¬ 
ment. He grunts us liberty to deal with whom we pl^se. 
He forbids the mtihdarlns to trade, or interpoHc their 
authority except in cases of complaint. He enjoins the 
merchants to undertake no more than they can perform; 
to ask reasonable prices for thdr goods, and fulfil their coo- 
tmets. Lastly, he orders tltat the ship be not detained 
after site is laden, nor carry any Chinese out of the 
countT)'. 

This letter was as £ivoiirabte as we could have wi idled, 
in everything but the order to deliver our anns. On our 
objecting to diis piut, the j>ersoa who brought it said, that 
he believed the mandarins of Chusan would give up that 
point upon our going thither; and write, in our favour to 
the Tsottgdmt, that the English, being jicaceable men, might 
safdy be trusted with their arms: and therdbre, in onler 
to engage us to trade, they (the mandarins of Chusan) had 
consented to Set us keep them. 

As the mandarins seoned to have altered their minds, 
wc began also to change ours, and to flatter ourselves with 
new* hopes of success; till, upon our talking more dosdy with 
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the messengier, he acknowledged that tie merchants not 
being accustomed co deal tn the goods speci^ed In our list 
of investments, could not deliv'^er part of our caigo in 
less than hve months; nor would diey advance their own 
money to purchase them ; and that we must deposit the full 
amount of the contract in the hands of the two Tayes of 
Ningpo and Chusan. who would thereupon become sureties 
for the merchant to perform hLs contracL If we refused 
to transact business on these terms, it wtira needless for us 
to go to Chusan or sec the mandarins any more. 

At a consultation connecting this ambiguous overture 
from the Government at Chusan, witli what had passed at 
Nmgpo, the supercargoes resolved to proceed to Canton. 

Still under the same date (August t z)» the Diary states: 
Though we could not succeed hare, yet il is possible that 
another ship may have better fortune ; in order therefore 
that Uic Tsong-tmts favourable offers might not be quite 
lost, we got the following paper translated into Chinese^ 
and sem it by the messenger who came from Chusan. 

Letter from the supercargoes of the Nemtanttm^ ad¬ 
dressed to the Tayi of Ningpo, eight days before they 
sailed from Chusan:— 

*^80 much lime hasnUead^ b«n lost in dtfiptiliR{( the conditions oti 
vfaicti we pioposed m imdc heni, imd without mdiich no English ship w 01 
emr Imde in anf port of Chnia, and so mudj Pirore is Rxiiurcd by the 
merchants f<w dcliTering [pwwtding] the goods iirbich we want, and for 
which they most luveasofuhly demand the foil {nice to be advanced 
upon contiact; tiut we think nt to nulcc use of the £kir wimi which now 
oft»y to c,-iiTy gs to Canton. Neverthdesi, if the iiiinn.iTtn«. gf Xingpo 
nisoJve to encounigc ^ ttude with the iilnglisb by complying wi'Ui the 
which wc proposed, and will send to ub ai Cuton a Ckof- conuining a 
panicuLu gmm of the sercnl prirOe^es eflumented in otir Aftmandl, lo 
he bencefonh enjoyed by nil 0«f countrymen that sfeall fhniinst Ihia port, 
you [tbe ^^p12po] nuiy oenainly expect a Compeny's ship hero 

next season: in hopes whenof, and with thanks ftw dl ymif Iavoim> 

We are, dec, drci, 

^ (JSjprfd) ANDREW REID, 
"CHARLES RIGBV. 
“FREDERICK MGOU.* 

Au.£usi 12 to tj,—After the supercargoes had de- 
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sp^tchcd a messcng'fir with the preceding lettecj the ship 
got under sail: but at night a contrary wind forced her to 
return to her former anebon^e. 

August 15.—Were informed by the commander of a 
wir junk sent down on purpose, that the Tuye of Ningpo 
was still at Chusan; and that he, with the Tsong-ye* of that 
placCf desired to see us there. Agreed therefore, in con¬ 
sultation, to wait upon them, to try if better terms could be 
obtained than those ofTercd by their messenger on the i 2 th; 
or at least the CAay applied for in our letter to the Tay* of 
Ningpo. Our visit was to embrace the further objects of 
securing a harbour for the ship if detained by adverse 
weather; and to settle the dispute, about delivering up the 
ship's arms, with the mandarin of Chusan. 

August 16,—Ordered die Normantcu to remain at 
anchor off Gough's Passage, until further directed. 

August 17.—At two in the morning set out for Chusan; 
midway, another messenger from the mandarins bad pro¬ 
vided for us a belter lodging than that we had at Ningpo, 
of which we had jusdy complained. About three in the 
afternoon we arrived, and were conducted to the house of 
an inferior mandarin, whm'e, though treated ivith great 
dvility, we were detained three hours before we could see 
a superior member of the Govemmeni- At length it was 
announced to us that our first visit must be to the Tsmsg-^ 
ping of the place, whose title of honour is Tsmgye, Oft 
waiting upon him ive were received with great state, and 
more respect than had been shown us at Ningpo, This 
mandarin has the character of a mild, good-natured man \ 
anti his conduct is so well approved at Court, that he has 
kept his station here these ten years. When we discoursed 
on business, he told us that if our ship came into Chusan 
harbour, it was the Emperor’s pleasure that we should 
bring ashore all our arms v and that he could neither dis^ 
pense with his oideia nor abate from his dues. This 
declaration surprised u.s after the messages we bad received, 
* the ildc of bemow 
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and the regard which we had calculated would be paid tti 
the leitef addressed by the Tsong^tou of Chusan to the 
Government of Ningpo, as it was reported lo us. We 
replied that we bad already spent much dme id endeavour' 
ing to negotiate with the Ta^s of Nmgpo, to w'hom we ha<I 
delivered a Memorial of ihc privileges desired; from which 
we could not recede, and especially not from the stipulation 
to keep the ship's arms, which our honourable employers 
had forbidden us lo deliver. We then adt*ertied to the 
successive messages sent from the mmubnns, learling os to 
expect that they would accede to our terms;: and to the cO[>y 
of the TnWjfvAwi letter which accompan ted one of them, pro¬ 
fessing to allow us some immumties with respect to dutiesL 
The Tsong-ye rejoined that we were deceived, for the mes¬ 
senger had no orders to give i±s any such hopes, and in 
short that what proposed could not be done. The 
Tsong-ye then exhorted us not to be afraid in trusting the 
mandaHits, who were now good and honest men : so that 
though the English had formerly suffered by their injusdee. 
nothing of that kind was to beappre^hended in future. We 
told him that we believed the miuidarlus deserved the high 
character given to them, but that we could not act conttary 
to our orders, and that no English ship would ever trade 
at Chusan upon such conditions as the mandarins now pre¬ 
scribed. Being then asked if our arms were not demanded 
at Canton, and having answered in the negative, the Ttong- 
ye said that every place had its peculiar customs, wlilch 
could not be altered. We thertdore desired permission to 
supply our ship with water and provisions tmtii a fair wind 
offered for Canton. This being readily granted we took 
leave, and returned to a Borr>’ lodging provided for us by an 
inferior mandarin. 

August iS.-—Being pressed to pay our respects to the 
Hitnyuarut who is said to be a man of opulence and in¬ 
fluence with the superior mandanns, and desirous of pro* 
motii^ a trade with Europeans; we went to his house:, 
where we were treated with more civility than we had ever 
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seen tn CH:i;:i. But we soon found liti bad but little ^wer 
here, nar pretended to more than U5>c hh good ofticcs to 
nccommodnte our deferences. After telling the siipareargoes 
that the Em[K>rDrs order nc<|uircd chat the ship's arms 
should be delivered up at Cbusaa, and that it waii not in 
the power of the mandarins of this place to dispense with 
tt, tlie HicH~qttaen endeavoured to persuade the super¬ 
cargoes to consent to give up a part of their arms, and lt» 
await the result of an application from the sub'govemmerit 
to the Viceroy of the t^vo provinces, inquiring whether 
that compromise would be accepted. This the super- 
caigoes refused, saying that unless the mandarins would 
allow them 10 enter on business on the terms specihed in 
their Mefnorial, they would not Ita^ard losing tlie idiemative 
of going to Canton that season by further delay. The 
after noticing the propositions in the Afewioriai 
as madmissible, mtimated that several merchants in the 
province W'ere Jealous of the Contpany, and enemies to the 
success of this vo]?age of the I^atrmantojt^ fearing that *' wc 
should iuifr/ere tuUh their busintss, and diminish their 
profits, by imporling and exportis^ the same eomutodtlies 
for, and vsith tvhkh they trade to Batavia” 'Fhe super¬ 
cargoes hiul before suspected, th;U some such oblique in¬ 
terest might be at vrork, co defeat the Company's dfort to 
open the port of Ningpo. 

They then, considering this mandarin inclined to promote 
their d^ign. proposed that he should lie their agent to 
obtain the Chop mentioned In their letter to the Taye of 
M iTtgpo, of the 12th current and send it to them at Canton r 
on tile ihiih of which Utey would guarantee that an English 
ship should come to Chusan the following season. This 
the Him-quant refu.sed 10 undertake as a thing imprac¬ 
ticable^ The supercargoes, therefore, finding nothing more 
could be obtained, a^ed and obtained pemtission for a 
supply of necessaries, and were dismissed in a hand^me 
manner. 

Having returned to their lodgings, the supercatgoes sent 
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thdr linguist to inquire whether the Taye of Ningpo had 
any commands for, or desired to see, tliem. The linguist 
brou^t word that they diould have an answer in the 
afternoon; which was that, since they would not deliver 
their arms, he had nothing further to say to them. 

August 19,—The supercargoes returned on board the 
ship, then at anchor near Gough's Passage. 

August 20.—The N&rmatUon, by their directions, sailed 
for Canton. 

Note . — The Canton Viaryt under date January 16,1736-7, 
contains an outline of the above described proceedings at 
Ningpo and Chusan, in a fetter from the supercargoes of 
the Nonaauion to the supercargoes of Company's shipping 
for China that shall next arrive at Batavia. The Diary of 
ship HarrisoUf under date Batavia, June 6, I 737 j contains a 
copy of the same letter. 

Instnicrions by the Court to Messrs. Barne, Lethieullicr, 
and Mlscnor, supercargoes of ship Harrisout bound for 
Limpo, dated London, December 22, 1736;— 

The only variation in these insinicdons from those for 
the Normantou, in the previous year, directs that, m case 
the advices which the Court had ordered the N(trmantods 
supercargoes to leave at Batavia were unfavourable to the 
hope of a profitable trade at Ltngpo, the Harrts&u was to 
proceed direct for Canton. 

Notice in di^ of Messrs. Bame, LethleuIIier, and 
hlisenor, supercargoes of ship Harrisou bound to Limpo. 

Afay 26, 1737.—Anchored in Batavia Road. Here they 
received a letter from the supcrcajgoes of the JVarmautm, 
dated Canton, Jan. 15. 1 73 ^ 7 ’ detailing tlie total Mure of 
their attempt to reopen the trade at Limpo. In conse¬ 
quence, the supercargoes of the Harrison ordered her 
commander to proceed direct for Canton. * 

*■ kb inteml vf abcnii Kveoteen yem elapsed befbra the Company 
made imothcr attempt to open a trade at Ningpo. 
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Ittstructrotis by the Court to Mr, Stunuel Harrison, 
dated Dec. 19, 1753 *— 

Paragraph i, — As it wiJI be ^^eatJy for the Gjmpany’s 
interest to open and establish a trade at the Port of 
Limpao, otherwise cahed Niogpo, in China, the Court, 
being of opinion that it may be easily effected by prudent 
management, appoint Mr. Harrison, who was already at 
Canton acting as a supercargo, to conduct the enterprise, 

Pnyagrapk 6.—To negotiate with the Mandarins of 
Ningpo £as having superior authority to those at Chusan^i 

Paragraphs 2 and 3,—Authorize Harmon to sidect from 
any Company's ship that may be at Canton in the year 
1754 officer not higher in rank than third mate, two 
midshipmen, and some Kngfish seamen, to act under his 
orders in a voyage Io Ningpo. To hire a vessel at Macao, 
compTctiiig her crew with country seamen. 

Adverting to reports lardy propagated at Canton, that 
the attempt for opening the Port of Limpo was likdy to 
fail, the supercargoes of the Anson insert in their Dkry 
{August 22. 1753) the following letter from Mr. James 
^Ftint, which satisfied them that thoise reports were false: _ 


GcNTiiiVEX,—Ha ving an cipportuni ^ aonw tnerrhnnts that are going 
lowanU your way. I thmighi lE might be of some aatisfaciion to tob to 
hear of our MttMas M Lhii plact We left Hbcao on the and May [the 
cop/ o the letter wojitr the date]|^ and had a ve^ ledioiis passage Oo 
the J4th we arrived ol the island Quesan. On the aUth a man'Of.war came 
to US, and on and June we got into Chtitait. As woo as we cante to an 
anchor, l««h the wij toiliutry rmndarins eatoe op boaid lo know wbci 
we came thene for; wh ich we won gate the man accoont of to their greai 
sut^ciioo, JIi^ we ouae lhae to tradt They behaved very ejvi%, 
and as complamnt as they could 10 ts t but made a didkolt/ of our going 
any farther uQ tJicy had heard fttun Umpo. For three or fenir days the 
sfcp was Dfc^ a fair, so tnaoy people coming on bonrd We u’cnt into the 
ett/ to visil the nmdarin; upon which they opened the middle doors to 
Jocetve ^ which a u gr*u an lunuiut as they could pay to anybody. The 
rtn, m the mwiting. **■ »« out in a countiy boat for Umpo. and « night 
^ there. The ueai day. heic^ cuny weather, we could not go anywhcie, 
hot wr ho^ sueli an one »it wu (for they are in genimil vciy had), was 
so thronged vtth people to set us sttangen, that (he tondlord was obliged to 
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;ippTy to tbe miiailBiiEiB for Eol{^]-p-i to kftp iliftfn olt ioto tlie 

dty to visit tJic coimdariTis, and Ihcj bdiavcd civilly, but told ti 5 that 
wtL f^uld do ODtlirog til] tbe wbo bad tlie duige of the custctus 
caoic^ he being at tlic {lapitaL in two days alter vre drived he came to 
Umpo; we went to lee hjxtx^ and be received m vct>^ htmdsomclj^ not as 
the /lo/fif of Canton docs, ibnogb this ratui is as cooildetiLblE, Eld 
seemed widD pleased at ooi coming and said he would do cvet^> 
thii:^ to encourage our trade. lUr, Hanison delivered lum a paper, id 
the eouniry language^ of the privileges tlmi fiitiaf Tsc gonted If we 
traded to ijiis placed in all ninttcen Atfidii. As to the jpmAz not to 
be token QEt of the ship * diar we should be upon the foofcimg as 
the country pbopl^ M ihdr vessels that ^ to foidgn parts. In 
resfiect to which be granted fmew/cmi of the ^ and die other 

being of Ihc least coaseqncnccr Mr. Harrison thought it best one to stand 
Dttt with IiziDh as he granted the resi^ Upon pur getting up to CDUie Katne, 
be desired^ lut we came in the iiamti of the Company, to thuir orders 
to hfr. Hajrison^ and 1 explained them to his ^eat ^isfaction. And then 
he told m that wn might be eisy, (at we shouM be allnwed mneh greater 
privileges and be treated with more ixmipluaance than any of thrir own 
meiclmntSt and that we m^t see him, or any of the ttuLodarms, when we 
pleased* The ArfitUi that were agreed ufKffl liave baett coafiftned by the 
and an ordet ia come for tbtir beir^ pijhli$hed it all the city gaEcs;f 
and one at oqr fketory* Hfire are hut two or three mErehrmts yet iitmtd 
frotii other places, and 1 cann ot hitbmtO get any prices of goods ; but out 
prospect la very lair that we shall do weli, and effpcchtUy if there ihould 
he a ship &oni Bombayi for the charges and customs of Ihc ptj afy will not 
be ludf of what it ^ at Canton,* the libffv having serit ua a book that 
may not be hupoeei! oil Harrison ami we arc all In high upirlti;, In 
c^Apectatioti of tlic ship% omvai ever}* day- Wishing you oil health and 
hippmess, 

t renuin* ^cc- 

^ JaMXS Fuvt. 


—This letter must liavc been vmtteo from Limpb 
after June 7, 1755 ; perhaps hte in July.] 

Subsequent paragraphs refer to tht: ^orntmtans I>iafy, 
under date 1736. August la. Mr. Pigou, one of the super¬ 
cargoes in that voyage, has lately infonned the Court that 
the man—said in that entry 10 come aboard, as he pre¬ 
tended, from the mandarins of Chusan, to communtcate the 
contents of a letter from the Tsang-Zoit of Chusan to the 
Tay^ of Ningpo—was an Impostor, and the letter a fiction. 

« Eventnally^ ttuae amiripntiwi^ not naHwd. Very ^oon 
vaitb ihc dsnand (or defnetmg uir Lhe liiip'* anus was nnevyi, and ihe 
J 'Hi et Mws laUed tu levd uf thetc at CantiH], Ste kUtir necc 
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This notice is to prevent ihe supercargoes of the Holder- 
mss from being misled by the entry of th^ communication 
in the Hormantons Eiaty^ 

Paragraph i3.*—It is probable the Chinese will demand 
the ship s sails, rudder, guns, and ammunition (o be deli vered 
into their custody, preirious to their settling the ttirms of 
trade. You must on no account comply with such 
demand, so as to S^ve the ship defenceless; but if for 
form's sake they will be satisfied with a sail, or a gun or 
two, and such a small quantity of ammumtion as may be 
spared without hazard, we leave it to you so far to comply. 

Paragraph 14.—Confer a discretiDti to make advances 
to the merchants for providing invesiments not exceeding 

10,00a 

Paragraph 15.—The Court attribute tlie loss of the 
Company's fonner trade at Amoy to the mandarins there 
having succeeded in obtaining a share of the merchants* 
profits. If tlie mandarins at Chusan or Limpo make 
similar attempts, the supercargoes of the Holdemess are 
to resist them. 

Paragraph t6.—If found necessary to make pr^ents to 
the mandarins, give a guarded discretion to do so. 

Paragraph 1^—If the supercaigocs be not at first so 
successful as to make an investment for Europe in the 
season of 1755, but hope to accomplish it in 1756—^in such 
case Mr. Harrison is to return home, while Messrs. Fiizhugh 
and Flint continue at Limpo or Chusan. After resendng 
^tOi^ooo for facilitatlhg the investment in the following 
season, the supercargoes of the Holdemess urc to employ 
the rest of the stock in purchasing Pekin Suehe gold at 93 
touch, at or under the nite of 110 taels* weight in silver for 
TO taeb* weight in gold. 

Paragraph 34.^If this enterprize should fail at Limpo 
and Chusan, the Hoidemm is to go to Canton the same 
season. 

Paragraphs a5 to 88,—Contingent and ordinary instruc* 
lions. 
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Instructions by the Gjurt to Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, 
and Torin, supercai^[ocs of ship Griffin, bound to Umpo 
or to Chusan, Dated loth October, 1753, 

Paragraph a.—In the hope that tiie supercargoes of 
ship HoUiertuss bad succeeded in establbhlng a trade at 
Limpo or Chusan, the ship Griffin, of 499 tons, was this 
year consigned to one or other of those ports. Messrs. 
Fitzhugh and Flint two of the supencaTgoes, were already 
in China ; the third, Eenjanvin Torin, proceeded on the 
Griffin, whose cargo for China amounted to ^^43,030 t6s. yd. 

After delivering stores at St. Helena, she was, as time 
might permit, to touch either at Batavia or Macaov to pro- 
cute Infonnatiun as to the success of the negotiation at 
Limpo the previous year j and from one of these places 
Mr. Torin was to order her to Limpo, or otherwise, accord¬ 
ing to the Incdltgence obtained. 

Paragraph 64.—But if the supercargoes of the Jioldfr^ 
mess had failed in their attempts to trade at Limpo, the 
cargo of the Crffin was to be disposed of at Canton. 

Abstract letter from Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, and 
Torin, addressed to the supercargoes of the next ship 
appointed for Limpo. Dated Chusan, January 35, 1757** 

” Enclose an ^icccunL of the Ilcidtmeii and import and export 

cargoes; a price cuncni for the mode of peyieg the duties; the 

juices of prainaons stnnii >7^5 and (75fi ; ihe ntnount of presents agreed 
to be given ; an account of 10$ chests of Bohen tea left at limpo; and 
the iwtttiy articles of trade first delivered to the Tkeyrr by Mr. llarrison, 

*' And 8f the trade we hope is now settled, acquaint you irit}i a few 
jmticulais that bare happen^ in cottcjtictiiig it the fust two years. 

>‘ 0 o the arrival of Mr. EtarrUoo lin J tme, 1755] the T<mytt and /w/rm 
irere so desirous ofgiving him Gncoumgenieni that they conceded (O almost 
all the Artida in Uic nicmotial he presented them with ; but in doing this 
they greatly exceeded then power, for about, a week afier the JMdmutt 
arriv^ the w ho was tlien in theptovuiceofFokjcn,9enl an order 

for all the great guns, small anna, and ammunition to be taken out of the 
iltip, and to have the same ilpawt paid as at CanlDD, or to leave the place. 
Th^h the Raytrti could not act direcUy ag^ainst this order, he did not 
comply with it, but sent Jt directly op to Court, togethm witb on accouni of 


* This skmehes the tninsactjoBS of two seasons. 
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vhat he hull dpt\t^ and bf that nrearts put it out of the pow«v 

M nmch ^ hit own^ to make an absolute decision. 

** M ifc would have been the end of Seivtember before an aiLwer conJd 
posiMj aitive from Pekin, the mandniiTis here Ajjjeed lo let business hegiti^ 
on condilioti that half the number of guru and animimilion given an 
account of wnsdeUvcfod mto their possession; whicb^ rather than detain 
the Jihip onocher seascu^ wn^ ooosented ta Upon wbkh they took out 
twelve of the great guias, with ant troublic^ thenis^vcs about the smdL mnts 
or gun|i{;wder» and Jhe ahip was pennifted to begin unloading about the end 
of August. 

** About the close of Septemhcf the order r^me frooi Court, It directed 
that wt ahouhl pay the same dudes as at Canton; and as lo the guns, all 
thstt it mcntidiii^ was, that at Canton the ^hspa kepi thetr guns in; and 
that It Artioy* when the traiie was there, they were taken oul This Irving 
the liberty to act as hepliroBcd, he persisied to his first demand, 

and wsti angry with the milUary both of Luopo and Chusan for oompro- 
mtaing the ai&irk All the time the ship stayed this maudarin gave US us 
much tmtibic as he could by ridiculous inquiiies and ntedle^ts eramma- 
don*; which, the people here attribute to hia connecfions^ with the T^ok^^u 
of Canton* who ha* cRcrted all his power to overset the unde of Uiii|kx 
N ew k ihb snrprkiiig when it is considered what a check it would he to 
the Gorefument at Canton bod we anothei port, always open* lo go io ut 
rw of new intpo^ilbns there. 

**Two of die principal attpulated by Mr Ranison—namelyv 

ihooe relating to the arms and the duties—wem now entirely btnkcit. As to 
the rest i the tsti, and, jib^ ^ih, tSth, and foth have never been cotnpUed 
with ; and Ihc Bth, lath, i5th| and t6th but putially. 

^ \yhzn the toanner of paying the duties was to be settledi the secre¬ 
taries would do nothing without the pronuse of tael for each ship oa a 
present, besides a sqiarate present for the yciir among the ofheets of Soo 
tael: M a gratuity for makir^ them tighter. Hut when the fitsc duties came 
lo be paid in they moisted on 15 per cent# uisiead of id make om money 
unda- pretence of wastage in ihe mddng, and chatge&in conylngtbe 
money to rckin. To remify thii unmaspnablc demand, the was 

applied to, but to no purpose A* the remedy was within our own power, 
the jirescnt per ship waa reduced lo [.roo tael; which, thcH^h it caused 
much dispute when the IMifrrn€Sf went awoiy, is now fixed at that sura. 
As the custom-house /^rW k 10 pet icenc Hgtiter than ours, it was agreed 
tu give the head wdghcr 545 tael, Jo iwgafd to a Etoudjud they 

consc^d to make one efiuul to oum, wei;^ oil goods by ii, and let tt re- 
maLn m the ofGoTf fls a precedeni: for neat Bui ihii bdag done with¬ 

out the JkryrfV kncmledge, and not i^l^teied, k was hutnt os soon os the 
ship wciiL The presents made in goods were: to ihe about joo 

tad in cloth; and to the other EnondarinSf aSo utei m watches and trinkets# 
The above k all tliat woi gipcn on accouni of the ship. 

'‘'The whole hufinest of the year [1 jssl csonducted with some diffi¬ 
culty* since the fir^i magisnote of the province dbcounienaoced k to the 
ntmost of his power, Messrs, Hamson, Fitshugh, and Hmt tried without 
fucces to ha a rendence here, and She two latter were forced to go to 
Botevia, tlicre to wait for the next ship consigned to lim|w. ' 
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" I'ltzhtigh and IHtn^ baring been joined at Batnrin bjf Uenjambi Toon, 
atiivcd at ChoffaD in tbe GnJ^Sn, on July in, 1756, The)' found that in the 
absence of Fitilitigb and Flint manr fiJuties had been told to the nian- 
dinns by Ihe people of the ff^i, whcie the Ifeldtrufu entered, 
Of her nipcrtMTBoes not haring Becardiag to agreement, and of 

their fthe CJiinese tncTehanlsl loaing a good deal of mooty by diem. 
Abhcragh the Jimno hatl Ifeencd to their wpetsiow, iupertoijg^ riUhugh 
and Flint say; ‘Cfti out fint tisit after returning in Ihc Gri^x, we soon 
Oonvincod hini in how rillainoua a manner HoumJan and Su^ojui, our last 
year’s ffexsifU, h®! behaved hotli in regard to him .itid ns; and s-ime litne 
iei him know we deagned Seqimn for onr and desired a CAop for 

that purpose;, which the ■JbBO'tf conicflied tu give. 

" Ss Konquan and Suqujui iiad, against the remoBStranCT: of tlm siiper- 
targoes of the JKi/iiiww. levied 3 p«r cent, on idl the imports, and 1 per 
cent, nti all the erport*, nwde Se<iaan enter into im agreement the 
foUtnving lennis—To Haw 600 lacl for ful trauhk in duinj; the biuinsK; 
rwlanl fbrtbeiaiiwnte of ibe mandaiins’dkt, when the ship is dischoigioK 
BUid loading; and r,j» tael let answer for aU presents lo the rumdartns at 
going away. Besides this we helped Iiim by sending out green tens to his 
warehouse^ on which he liud 3 cmii., is il Cnnltin. 

‘•The Tjwya, at this first riiit, J«l us know that Iht still re¬ 

mained OQf fflwmy, and thul we nttol oomproiniie the affair of the arms, 
as had been done the year before, by delivering up half, which lie dtd 
accordingly. ITie qiifliuily of which we returned an j«oiim «as 30 t't'iS' 
kets, 13 pistols, 30 cutlaase*, 70 shot, ^ barrels of gonpwder, arid the full 
number of great gons- These quantitid agteed with those tthinicd. for 
the NciderittJi East year, nnd are neatly thctaole a* me given an account of 
m Coniicui. 

“The airival of the Harjhnrk from BomlMy aboul the middle of 
August pot dw so much out .id humour that he declared die 

gran guns should come out of both nhipi i sud *ctc mice afraid ihat 
die cotmtiy shiiM would laxv been sent away. Ou which ncecumt. and lo 
mate things eas)-. wt sent on shore all 1 he powder and sra-Hl arms given an 
account of; and after Mr. Ross had done the sanii^ be was xUnfxtd to 
iKtpn husbta. fhe mandodns wuiued to see the poWikr^tDom* which 
we would by no mtans permit 

“We gave the Jpreyif and iwCrtlarics 1,100 tael for Jl t cnng the /’entf 
and Cetv^, Mid settling the tares of the cherts, which is regisrereil in the 
office. ITtu H all we hoYc given this year, except 43S “ bus, gloss, 

md carpet^ seiii out for that objcct- 

" Btnh Capt. Court and f'apt. Deltiict eoncin: tn opinion iltM it fannt 
to impossible for a i?hip of the same tonnage as theirs to ascend the nver in 
safety; so ihtii any attempt uf that sort we sujq^ will not now be thmiglu 
oC Haring ihe fimioiy iti tmti the ihtp at OtHaan is very inerm* 

vcnieiil, as it is the cause of many delays and eaposcs the goods to 
tUmo-e by bad treatlicr in winicr, and to pilferagt by the bnatnren; besides 
this, it distiesaes the Mxj.'isl, who has two sets of marebiius to deal with. 
If you could hare the Tjiwye 10 reside ar Chosan, or obtain ihc pririlepi 
tjf going to limpo when the aapereargoes might desire it, Cbuson s«nii 
the more eligible place,for the factory. 
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° Ax to dii fc=u£iaesa la jirCFVifiiiJg Ifivcstmcnt^ &ir tht w& d{d 

ail, except the green teasK with YongctuaB anti WunquaiL The latter died ta 
December^ beliare half his Bohcci tea, of a peciil of law sDk, was ddivereiL 
Yongqtcm ^ to coecUide thfi affai r, by pcrsuadtng threfi of 

W'^ujiqttitiV people lo join w\xh him; be deserves sonjc adenowled^ent 
ftom ihe Coaipany for thrsi aiijong other services, rendered by him for the 
hut two ycat:^ Oiir ^ieglo and 1 tysoii m: bought of Slitng y-quan and 
TiMictn^uiin, two country nujrdiAfilj, who liave behaved irell in theb 
contiacts with tu. 

** It^dps. what is I f dm on the we haire bought and pflctcii 

loj dicjita of BohcflL, emd left at Limpo for * you/ that Is, for the super¬ 
cargoes fiat arriviJig, 

^'ilesETs, Flint and Bev:in go to- Batavia to wait for the next lAinspo 
slupr as we could not get leave for them to smy here. 

“As we were conimg away* we received ao edict from the 
olficc ; nnnoimdng^ tJiiu though the dudes far these two years bnw been 
easier than ai Omton, yet if we arc resolved to oomc to this prt wc must 
expea to have them ralsecL And in the same edict he advfaea us mthtr 
to tiwlc LO CflJitcfii than here, Bm as the itbole Is wriUeii in i Yttguc 
manner, we imagine it is done with no oiher intent ihan lo lei the 
yVi^a^fatv: of Omton Sec be done cveryibing in bis power to discourti^ 
os.'' 

TnstntctlcuTs hy the Court to Messrs. Samuel Blount 
and James Flint, supercargoes of ship Oxslow, bound to 
Umpo. Dated November j 7, 1756, 

Earagra/iAs 3 /o 1 1,—The Court had received a letter 
from Messrs, Harrison, Fitibugh, and Flint, supercargoes 
of ship //o/dfrni's^, dated Linjbpo, October 5^ 1755, stating 
that “ they had opened die trade at. that place, and hop^ 
to get away with a full loading in g^d time," Presuming 
upon the sticcitss of those supercargoes, the Court had 
about the date of that letter consigned the Griffin to the 
same port; and " bdlng detennmed to prosecute dvLs 
scheme of trade,** now also consigined thither the Onslottf 
of £ J tons with a cargo value ^^45,8 21 rs. jd. This 
ship, after touching at St, Helena, to deliver stones, was 
ordered to proceed to Batavia; and if there joined by Mr, 
Flint, her second supercargo {who had been engagtaJ in 
the previous x-oyages of the Hcld€mtss and Grifftn\ to sail 
thence direct for Llmpo^ or otherwise intermediately to 
Macao, for the purpose of tating Mr, Plint on board. 

Paragraph 15,—As the Court had “no other infor- 
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matiOA at present .... with regard to the trade of 
Limpo" than Tvbat was contained in the above-mentioned 
tetter from the supercat^oes of the Holdemcss, they 
abstained from giving “ any very particular instructions," 
referring rather to the advices which the Griffins super¬ 
cargoes might liave left, and to the experience acquired by 
Mr, Flint of that part of China. 

F^ri^graph i6, — When the Holdemcss was at Limpo 
orders were received from Pekin, directing the same dudes 
to be levied as at Canton; but the mandarins, being anxious 
to encourage the English trade, again applied to the 
EmtJcror. which the Court considered as alTorcIing some 
prospect of obtaining better terms at Ltmpo than at 
Canton. 

Paragraph i ^.“The ship's sails, rudder, guns, and 
ammunition were on no account to be given up, beyond 
the formality of delivering a gun and such other things as 
might be spared without inconvenience; but the Court 
hoped that the applications made by the supcrcaigoes of 
the Hoidemess would produce the proper orders for putting 
us on the same footing in this respect fat Limpo] as we, 
and all other Europeans, at present enjoy at the port of 
Canton. 

Paragraph 68.—If disappointed in trade at Ltmpo, the 
OksIooIs cargo was to be disposed of at Canton, 

Abstract letter from Samuel Blount and James Flint, 
supercargoes of the Onsl&a/, to the Company, Dated 
Batavia, June t 7, 1 757 ;— 

Oo June, b, 1757. the Ottslate arrived at Batavia ; 
where Mr. Blount found Mr. Flint. Her long stay at 
Batavia was owing to her having l<^ her topmasts oo the 
day before she arrived there. 

Notices in diary by the supercargoes of the Onsfvto. 
^unr 19, 1757.—Sailed from Batavia. 
yuly 22 . — Anchored at Hitto Folnt. 
yt$ly 23.—The mandarimi from the war-junks came on 
board, and acquainted us that we must on no account go 
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up to Litnpo, but to Chusan, according to the orders of the 
Tson^iUt dciivered to the supercargoes of last year's ship 
on their departure; where wc should hear further. 

Left the ship in the pinnace, and about noon reached 
Chusan^ and waited upon the mandarins, who were all 
assembled to receive us, They informed us that we must 
not expect to trade here this year upon the same advan¬ 
tageous terms as we had done the two last. Same time 
they showed us a Ck&p wixich had been addressed by the 
two Tsongfuts of Canton and this province to the Emperor, 
representing the ill consequences of our E>eing allowed to 
come to this place. The substance was: That by the 
duties being much lower here tlian at Canton, all the ships 
would quit that port, wliich at present is in a flourishing 
condition; and that as the cargoes with which they returned 
to Europe were chiefly the produce of this part of the 
country, the Emperor lost a considerable revenue, which 
tlrose goods would otherwise bring in if carried overland 
to Canton. The Em^mror's answer was that all his ports 
were open to foreigners; but at the same time ordered, in 
we persisted to come here, to double the duties both 
on the imports and exports to wiiat w;is iKud at Canmn; 
which if wc did not choose to agree to, we might leave the 
plajcc: and said that he had rathcar ive would confine the 
trade to Canton* 

The mandarins than gave us the particulars of the pre- 
sent duties, as they were sent from Court, and desired our 
immediace answer, whether we would consent to pay them 
or not, that they might transmit it to the Thmyo, now at 
Limpo, whose positive orders are not to let us quit this 
place till we have given or refused our consent to pay the 
customs according to the present regulations. 

We told them we w*ere greaily surprised to find the 
terms of trade so much altered, when we thought every¬ 
thing bad been settled last year; that as to giving an 
immediate answer, wc could not, until we Imd examined 
the particulars which they had delivered to us. 
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When we eatne home wc got the dudes read over to 
us; and upon calcciadugf them, found they were about 
double to what we paid last year; but if they are to be 
reckoned in the Canton method they will amount to more 
than 144 per cent,; which it is probable they will insist 
upon, as they arc most of them new people in the custom¬ 
house, 

ynly 35.—The mandarins being assembled, desired to 
speak with us. We went accordingly, when they informed 
us tliat as a-whole day had intervened since seeing, us last, 
which they imagined was time sufiScient for us to liavc 
examined the conditions of trade delivered to us, they 
should be glad to know to what resolution we had come, 
that they might repon it to the T<r^a. 

We replied] that we had cousidered them: but rs the 
gentlemen of the two preceding years bad transacted dieir 
alTairg with the late Toitya in person, and as the Toziya i& 
the officer under whose Inspection our present business bad 
come, we insisted upon having the same privilege, and re¬ 
quested that they would represent this as our answer to 
him, which, after two hours* confereiace, they consented 
to do. 

Upon talkbg with some of our merchants here about 
the cause of the great alteration m the customs, they 
informed us that it was entirely owing to the mandarins 
and merchants of Canton; that die latter had been at the 
erpense of above ao.oao tael to bribe the officers at tlte 
Imperial Court, to represent things to our disadvantage, 
which, joined to the concurrent requests of the two 
Tiongiucs of Canton and this province, was the 
the edict raising the duties. 

y-ufy 26, —In the aTtemoon received notice that to¬ 
morrow morning a mandarin wiU come down hi tiler from 
the Toicya to speak to us. 

At e^ht at night received an order from the 
the head military officer, to go on board our ship immedi¬ 
ately ; and soon afterwards another order from the 
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liie first civil magistrate, not to go^ as tten the TonfjfAS' 
anger might be incurred, and his object in sending down a 
mand'triti frustrateiL In an hour after the Chat^/nng seni 
ns word we might stay. The unpolitc bdiaviour of this 
officer we attribute partly to his being unacquainted with 
Europeans, being Just arrived; and, in a greater degree, to 
his dependence on the Tsangius, whose orders he has to 
distress us as much as lies in his power. 

yuly 27.—^The expected mandarin arrived at Chusan, 
On our waiting on him, he informed us that there would be 
a meeting of the magistrates in the afternoon about our 
affairs, and de^reJ us to attend them. 

On our getting home we found a Cknp from the Tdwya : 
representing that, although we had been allowed to trade 
here for tlusc two years past, this port was bfj* no means 
proper for Euroiie ships, but only for junks ; and as the 
Emperor had raised the duties so high, he would advise us 
to go to Canton, where they remained on the same footing 
as formerly. 

Meanwhile Yong-<iuan. our principal merchantr who 
could not acquire liberty before, came down and reported the 
fullowtng circumstancesr That as to the behaviour of the 
mandarins here, the only excepted,he believed their 

opposition only outward show, to comply with that officers 
humour i and in r^ard to the customs, provided we would 
give our consent to pay-them, they might be afterwards 
midgated so as not to come much higher than at Canton; 
that we should get a cheaper cargo here, and a better price 
for our woollen goods. But he added these contradictory 
and distracting assertions—namely, that the Tanya is 
addicted to Uquor, which makes access to him difficult; tltat 
the people about him bad consulted and agreed to distress 
oiit merchants, and to force us to deal w'iih themselves, and 
therefore, unless we could prevent llteir scheme, he advised 
us on no account to stay. Same time, he itiformed us, 
it had been a bad season for raw silk, and that the fine sort 
was extravagantly dear. 
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y^tly 27,—'We went to the assembled mandaidnsi 
They acqu^unced us it was the Emperor's pleasure we should 
trade to Canton, and not to this place: and although he did 
not choose absolutely to Forbid us the port, yet as he had 
raised the duties so very high, it amounted now almost to 
a prohibition; they therefore advised us to go to Canton. 
We not having yet seen the secretaries of the customs, 
the only people who can explain in what manner the pre¬ 
sent duties are to be calculated, we did not think proper to 
give a positive answer whether we would pay them or not, 
but told them dtat though we liad been informed last year 
that the duties would be raised this, yet we could not 
possibly imagine they would have been so very high \ and 
that now we were come, although it would be gTcaity to 
our loss to go away again, yet as our trading to this port 
was both disagreeable to the Emperor and to the mandarins 
here, we did not vrant to force mirselves upoii them. We 
therefore desired they w*ould allow us provisions while we 
staid, which would be at least two months before the mon¬ 
soon would be setded, whtm we intended to go to one of 
the Company's settlements to get a loading. 

Attgusf 6.—In the evening, to our great surprise, re¬ 
ceived an order from the Chat^ping to go on board imme¬ 
diately. or at farthest to-morrow* morning at three o'clock, 
when the tide would change in our favour. We sent to the 
Jieiti, to complain of Jiis having given us assurances of our 
remaining on shore, and tltat now. contrary to lus promises, 
we were ordered off at so unreasonable a time of night. 
He scut us word he was ashamed of the treatment we 
received; but that it was not in his power to prevent the 
Changing from doing what he pli^sed in this particular; 
yet he would write up to the Tosya that nothing couid be 
agreed upon if we were treated in this manner. 

Attgvsi 7.—At four in the morning left Chiisan, and 
went on board the fim mandarin s junk at Hitto Point, and 
informed him, since nothing could be done at Chusan, owing 
10 the insolence of the military', we were determined to go 
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up to Chin^hoye, and complain to the magistnites there 
of the treatment we received Here. 

This ofiker despatched a messenger to Chusan to 
announce our inteniloost who on bis return came on board 
and told us that the civil magistrates were extremely angry 
with the Chongpingt and had actually written up to the 
Towya to complain of his behaviour, which prevented us 
from bringing our aflOairs to a conclusion. 

August gi-—Received a Chop from the Tfmya^ acquaint¬ 
ing us he was coming down immediately to Chusan, and 
desiring us to be there to meet him. 

Same day went ashore in the pinnace. 

August u.—^The Tosya arrived? the Ifctn sent us 
word that before we could see the secretaries the Touya 
required from us a visit of ceremony i which was fixed for 
next day. 

August la.—^Waited upon the Touya; the audience 
was confined to expressions of civility. 

About noon, two of the secretaries came to assure us of 
the ^vourable disposition of the Tou/ya; telling us that 
since the Tsougtue had resigned from ill-health (which news 
came four days past), they made no doubt but we should 
settle things ns well as could be reasonably expected. 

As these secretaries had been in office ever since our 
opening the trade, and we had found them honest men, 
before entering on business we enquired how far tve might 
rely on the assurances of the Tbs^'o. We told them that 
we bad heard that he was addicted to drinking, and was 
governed by his favourites and under-officers, who had con¬ 
certed a scheme to force us to deal with them : to which we 
were determined not to submit. We must, therefore, 
appeal to their knowledge of the TVs^aV character. They 
answered that the Toujya could drink a great deal, but did not 
intoxicate himself, that he was proud and lot'cd tlattery', but 
same time polite, and a man of honour. That he had pub¬ 
licly declared before he came down that as he would not 
interfere in the European trade himself^ so he tvould punish 
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any of his officers who should attempt it. That his 
hivountes are two old tnen^ who were intimates with hts 
father, and who in some measure act as tutors to the son ; 
that these two p« 5 opJe wilt chiefly have to do with us on the 
part of the Oovemment by way of putting a iittte money 
into their pockets, hut these wure not the persons who 
desired to trade with u& They ^the secretaries)^ knew three 
or four of the custom-house p«>ple,- who were merchants, 
that would be glad to transact some of our business; but it 
would be at our option whether we would permit them or 
ROL In regard to these custom-house merchants^ we 
answered that they might be people of character, but it 
was impossible for us to have any deaJings with them. 

We then inquired the reason of the great alteration In 
the customs; and if the Emperor had ordered them to be 
doubled of his own accord. The secretaries said it was 
owing to the mandarins and merchants of Canton; the lattcr 
had spent above ito.ooo tad in getting things represented 
at Court to their ad^'antage, and to our prejudice; the two 
Tsonj^uct of Canton and this province, thus tnlltiencecb 
made joint requests for an edict, either to forbid us the port, 
or to latse tlie duties so as to force us from it* Although 
the Emperor * would not consent to the former, he could not 
refuse the latter to two favourites of such high lunfc, though 
he unwilUngly complied 

The secretaries added that the Imperial edict did not 
double the duties, but left the amount to the regulation of 
the TsoKghi£ here, to beconfinnodatCourt The Tsi^ti^ixc 
at first proposed to make them treble what they we«s at 
Canton j this the late T<my£f opposed, and tlie new regula¬ 
tion was modified through hts interference, 

All cur fears being now over, and having no objections 
remaining except to the duties* we sat down with the seerre- 
taries to try if they could not be put upon such a footing as 
would justify us to our honourable employers if we consented 
to stay* 

^ The ^[icrof iras Keen 
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In looking over the custoiri’houso Ixwk of rates, wo 
found there were lltttt sorts of China-ware \ two of Bohea. 
tea; and ivH} of raw silk ; and tliat the inferior |>aj* a lower 
duty. 

We tlicrefore pitched upon the following calculation as 
the most advantageous for our interests that the stjcrctaries 
dared to present to the or to which his Cf^setit 

could be eapccted, namely — 

Ta, m. e 

All Blue and t^Tiile ChiOii-T^ to be rectoiicd as 
the second sbrt^ which will pay fttt pecnl about... 0 & o 

All Green Teas as Ffne Teas li-e* -"■■w t fl B 

AU Bohea Teas lu balance at VI* K-l-P 9 S 

Sotiehong; Congou, and Pefcoe^ as Boa ... *■* 108 

Bow Silk tilths as fine ooc on other ... 15 i aA 
^tha os eoatst 

That 20 per cent should be cut off all goods. e.\clitsive 
of the ieaS| on die valuation duty, as well as on the stated 
duties. And to take away the i J per cent, to make up the 
dilference of our we^hte, which are so mucli lighter than 
theirs, upon payment of our silver. 

That 40 per cent, be deducted from the imports, both in 
weight and rneasure. That the ship and all goods be 
measured by the Canton fovid, which Ls near three inches 
longer than the one they use at Chusan. 

So that the Europe goods ivilt come out near the same 
as at Canton, as wilt indeed the return cargo. 

The only new imposition which we could not alter, was 
the present of 1,950 tael; ordered to be levied here this 
year as well as at Canton; of which the principal part goes 
to the Emperor. 

We intimaied to the secretaries that this offered com¬ 
promise was to the full extent we conld go for the object 
of not entirely losing the voyage and the season, having 
brought a cargo suited to the ijort. They endeavoured to 
persuade us not to leave it without completing the ship’s 
investments, if all our proposed reduedons could not be 
effected; saying it would not be making a precedent ivhlch 
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there was no probabiht)* of getting over; witness what the 
duties wrere formerijr at Canion. 

At nine in the evening, the secretaries left us to 
make their report to the Tiwrn. About eleven they 
returned and informed us that he had consented to every¬ 
thing relating to the exports. As to the deduction of 40 per 
cent, from the imports, he did not give them positive answer; 
but they doubted not that we might gain his consent to this 
at a private audience. The Towya said he must consult the 
Foayetn, whose acquiescence was also necessary ; but he 
knew that the latter was desirous of our trading here. 

They added that the Towya was uneasy at the ship’s 
lying at HItto Point, lest she should be damaged in a 
tyfoon: he theiefore sent his compliments to us, desiring 
that we would give orders to the captain to bring her into 
Chusan, to which we consented. 

JlugHst 13,—Waited upon the Touya. He was com¬ 
plaisant ; promised to send a despatch to the Foayetn for 
his answer, and assured us ibat, in case we stayed, there 
should be no alteration, except in the duties, from the terms 
of last year. 

On his mentioning that other things should remain on 
the footing of last year, we represented that since the duties 
were raised higher than at Canton, we thought it unreason¬ 
able that the dishonourable condition of requiting us to 
deliver up half our great guns should continue. He replied 
that to make this concession was out of his province but he 
would write to the Fooye^K about it 

Augusf 14*^—News came that the old Tiaagtw was dead, 

Aagtts/ 15.—Despatched a letter to Canton to Super¬ 
cargoes Ucll and Lockwood, communicating the great rise 
in the duties at Chusan since last y'ear, and inquiring ths 
price of mw siik at Canton. Woollen goods bear a good 
price at Chusan. 

Attgust ly.—The came into Chusan Harbour; 

the Tawya went on board to see the ship and muster the 
people. 
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Augytst J4,—Waited on the To^^a, who fntormtjd us 
tkit he had received the Foeycctis orders concerjiirtg our 
affairs—who had agreed to the regulations of the duties oo 
the exports, and that none of the arms or great guns 
belonging to the ship should be taken oul I'he T&mya 
dierefore proposed to begin unloadiog the ship to-morrow, 
saying he expected we should have no objection to stay, as 
so much lavour had been shown to iis in making things 
easy. 

We replied that we were contented with the regulation 
of the exports for the present year, consideHng the orders 
from die Court at Pekin, but hoped the duties on the imports 
would be lessened by chitting from the valuation 20 per 
cent, more than was deducted last year, making 40 per cent: 

He told us that Ite had gone to the extent of his power 
to serve us ; that 20 per cent was already taken off, which 
was not dpne at Canton; and urged us to be s^idsded with 
the concessions already made to us for the present year *at 
least, and begin our business. We took leave without 
giving him a hnal answer, disappointed and mortified in 
regard to the imports, Sent for Yotig-quan, and inquired 
if there was any hope of getting part of th Is extraordinary 
imjx^icion taken off. He said as the Fooyem had consented 
to every article but this, he feared there could be no farther 
remis^ii thb year. 

We then asked V'ong-quan what he w'ould give for our 
woollen goods, and he offered: 

For the first ion of doth1 tael per s lael 5 mas jitr yitrid. 

For the serartil sort [—7 mas jc. per tael P<t y*ol. 

For the third son ;—5 oui |ier t tael i-j p«t yard. 

Foe ioBg en«9 tad j irm per piece. 

We then talculaied the profftis at the duties at present 
demanded, and found they will yield above 25 per cent 

4d«jr*a/ 74 .—At a consultation, recapitulating the cir¬ 
cumstances above detailed, and particularly inferring that, 
as the old who had been the firm partisan of the 

Canton people, was now dead (whose support and inter* 

t 4 
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fereiKX bad cost them so much iiioney)f there was littJe 
probability of any farther disturbance From them; thinking 
there was a fair prospect of having the duties soon placed 
upon an equitable footing, and not fedtng authorized to take 
upon themselves so important a step as giving up the trade 
at Chusan while the Company arc desirous of continuing it; 
when, by the reduced scale of valuation for the augmented 
duties, the whole difTerence of the charges here and at 
Canton will not exceed 2,000 tad—Siipercaigoes Blount 
and Flint resolve to comply with the demands made by the 
mandarins at Chusan this year, and take an investment for 
the Onstiftii there. 

Augitsi 24.—Waited upon the T&wya again in ihe after¬ 
noon, After a fruitless appeal to him to obtain a farther 
reduction in calcul^ng the duties on the imports, wc said, 
as we were here, and going dsewhere for a cargo would 
be attended with a great Joss, we were obliged to comply 
with dte Chinese Government's present demand; but that 
the Company could not continue the trade at Chusan with 
such unreasonable duties, and, without hopes of a speedy 
change in their favour, they must quit the port. 

We then supnlated for a free trade, and not to have any 
dealings with the mandarins or their officers. The Tinvya 
assured us that only such persons as we made choice of 
should interfere in our business; tliat he would give orders 
to make things as little troublesome as possible; and that 
our wines and factory stores should pay no duties. 

^ 7 S^t Januury 17.— [The imen-at between this and the 
last date, August 24, nearly five months, seems to have 
{>assed smoothly, as the official extract from the Diary con¬ 
tains no entry either political or commercial.] 

yattuary 17.-—^AIl the mandarins from Chusan came on 
board this morning, and informed us titai xae musi not 
attempt to cami here next yt 4 tr : md setid if aw did came, the 
Tsongttu had given them Positive arders net ia recewe tte,and 
net even ie represent etiove [i.e., ie ihe superior yieetty] the 
arriva! of any ships at all. 
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This we think a very boid and extraordinary step in the 
Tsonglun, but e^riatnfy decrsi:^ ttt ^n/lirtg on end to our 
tradi hrro, as the Emperor vrouH be ignorant of the arrival 
of any of our ships, and think we had dropped the trade of 
our own accord. 

{yonuary 20 .—Sailed from Chasam] 
y^auuor}* 3a—Anchored off iMacao. Messrs. Blouni 
and Flint, sujiercargocs of the Omlomt wrote a letter to 
Messrs. IdcH, Lockwood, and Revil, of the Company’s 
Council for China, resident at Canton, to the following 
effect; 

The Onslino is safely arrived at Macao, where we intend 
leaving Messrs. Flint and Bevan. We did not leave Lirapo 
till the 7th instant Qanuary, i 75S], and did not sad from 
Chusan till the ioth. As the Onslom*s route is the same 
with the homeward-bound ships from Canton, Supercargo 
Btount and Captain Hinde will be glad to keep them com* 
pany, Inquire what time they will be despatched 

[Macao] 175S, Fttbrvory 11.—The Hiou oi Kienshan 
^me down this momiog, by order from the Tsongim of 
Canton, to inform us that the port of Limpo was absolutely 
shut to all foreigners, and that they thust confine the trade to 
Canton. Therefore desired we would give a written obliga¬ 
tion that w'c would not make any attempt to go there thk 
year, which w'e refused; upon which be gave us a copy of 
the order, and went up again, 

February 16.—The Afun, Fore of Causa Branco, 

arrived from Canton with ihe same Che^ request as the 
fTien on the nth. \\Tiicb we again refused to comply 
with ; upon which he desired, in case both of us would not 
sign it. that Mr, Hint only would give an obligation that 
he would not make any attempt to go to Limpo this year. 
We represented to him the unreasonableness of such a 
request, and that it was impossible for Mr- Flint to comply 
with it. The Fore then demanded under whose protection 
Mr. Flint put himself, whether under the Oiinese or Por¬ 
tuguese ; we told him, the latter. He said then that we 
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must procure a certiticatc under the hand of the Prdcura^rs 
that Mr. Flint had leave of the city to remain. Our answer 
was that he had the Governor's* which was aJt that was 
customary. He replied that that was not sufEcient, and 
that Mr, Flint could not stay at hlacao without a 
either from the Tsonginc or die city. In the evening the 
F^yc w-ent awa>% aft&r flu city had givat him an obiigation 
in waiting that (hey would neither send nor lend any to 
go to Limpo, 

^The extracts from the y&ittt Diary of Messrs. Blount 
and Flint end with the preceding. *rhe next is tahen from 
a Canton Diary^ 

August j, 175®''—Messrs. Palmer, Burrow, and Wood, 
of Council for the Company at Canton, received a letter 
from Mr. Flint, dated Macao, August 3, to the following 
efiFect:— 

As the affairs of the port of Limpo have turned out so 
contrary to the Company's expectations, Mr. Flint transmits 
for the perusal of the Council ai Canton the Onslow's 
Diary, the /r/4rr for the supert^argocs of the next ship sent 
out contingently for Limpo, and w/uit advices Flint had 
received from correspondents at Limpo since he had 
been at Macao. 

The second paragraph says: 

*' t think ii esn uctct tx for the Cfmrpanyi iniereet to pay double 
dfltie wid cluige to wbM they da at Canion, » it tms intfinded Lut tow 
by order fttiw the Euipcrw ; but ot the ship %ras got to I jmpo we were in 
a nunner obliged to conptomise H with the CtuicoDdiaaiie raifacr than 
pvc up the port Hut we wm giTOB to □tuteratand, upra our teating 
Umpo, that we tnuit not expeei aodi 1 eoniiitoniue again, wd might 
capoct in be turned away if we cam*. And our enemy, the lUngtttf, did 
oy, that if we will not gj%w up the port by &lr teqafa he will ijui* us by 
fool, for w« (hrould not be allowed any provaion*, nor a fuan to come near 
the shijx" 

Flint then desires the opinion and orders of the CoundJ 
at Canton as to how he shall act for the Company’s interest. 

Abstract memonal [by the Provincial Tribunal] sent to 
the Emperor In relation to the trade at Limpo in Tche 


Kiilu. Dated on ttie 13th of the izth rncxurt in the 2ind 
year of Kmx Long. [About September Jt, L757.] 

“On the $\h of Uie 12th enoott cif ili*^ sind 5car of KJcii Laog vtc 
Kcdv45d the opinitm the Interioi Tribune in virtue of your 
ortbs gji tluj ics^hof the iiih tDoDU^ onjiouncuig thai Yang-ing-Kcw, the 
of Festicii anil Tche Kiejs* in a mcniorial has lh:it a 

trirtfr should be sctllcd Jor the custom imt] meosange paid hy fcirdpi 
in ilio pttvince of Tdie Kien; detnaiidltig that the other 
Inlcrkir TribtutaJ for ii 3 ajia|dfig the Ciiftoms should |iive Its opifiLOtt upon 
ih'pt jfiiiir. The ouswct has hewi that the tribona] to which this alfiatr 
propcily beIotig» slinuld delfticrate thereon and give its opinionL 

“ If the first memorial be conffirmiihle to tmlli It ts not necessary to 
ixsmc yy any iiirt» dcUbeation. The Customs of Tchc Kicn have idiendy 
been ; U not tnerdy witli intent to Taisn the dutiea^ but 

tl yrt the foteigia nicrcliaritfi^ not finding [hnse advantages they especteth 
might detennlue of their own a<?cotd to return to Citntoii again. Hut this 
was not yet a poaitfve ptomhition, the merchandbees at Tdie Kkn arc 
choipet tiiao thoso at Gmton," 

The m^^morkj iht;n stales that it is mor^ easy to secure 
the payment of the titities at Canton ; tliat ihat province 
is narrow, and most of the inhabitants Uve by foreign 
commerce: and that the route to Limpo is hajsardous; all 
which makes Jt more convenient to carry' on tbe trade ai 
Canton. 

“Thi* y<*ar [t737] anather r^ssd is conu! to IJnrpO \ U will be ntcssF 
laiy m severe prohitiidonA ajui tn semi her littck which h m 

not dirhcith to da It is 4 ilw> neccs^ry to-icrtd ordej^ to Vang-lngr£i:w 
( provinces) lo give ]fro]>er notke to the foreign mciduml^ ^ 
he was forrnedy iht of Canton, and same time had the inspccdonof 

the Cusiiotni. You alt hnow [said he] that this transfer to 1 differrut 
Govemment makes no ilifi^ence in the iidmmUtnUMirL But Tchc Kkts 
ii not the irmvitii^ wimre Itnetufim; foreign vewU todei!; hoKcforwaid 
it I* only perntitied thnnt to go to Outtun; thU order must be conrmuni- 
cared fhc Tipnghuof that province, that he may inform fendgn merchants 
that iheymv fodiiddcis to return any raorc loTche Elieu ; ihk witi he 
AdtnniagcouB to the and Cuisioms of Canton, and the pttninct: of 

Tdic KJen wilt temain nUire quieL ff fone^ T CtseT^i dimdd come thiduer 
every year, not onty the foreign (jV- Mr, Tlinl rmd Ms consuls) 

Imre a. bcUm^ pan for a 1101^ but It will irdalllbly Uml the 

^r$l 3 fn wm ctFMmEt uU wrtfr of knami^ It b necessary to inquire if 
they bniH IfoM^s {fecteirbs] for fimdgnc«i churdj^ or any such 

improper things. In fine, in prevent all thiA, it is Decenary to forbid the 
{bfdgnm coming to Umpa 

Let fhme. urdf^ be oomntuuicaied to t.y-ehi Kim lhathe may cnnfomi 
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wd niaJcc it lo the fcfcigii nicrchnnij of dll thax ii 

LS at Omton anil ^VHjnnpo vhm ihej must go. and that it is tmly by ftressj 
of wcaihei that they «hm lo Luofio; thdf commefce miisi be cnrriciJ cm 
ai Canton and Whompo^ HififT; mandariits^ aud snldiei^ am stodoned to 
duiko tlie necessary cnanutmtioiMiL If many ftircrgn vessels shiHild come 
to Tl tile ^ien itc inhabitnnia of the cnunliy iHriH bs: 4^cpo$ec] tp naany 
in conveniences- The orden of the &nperof am very clear and ahsoluif', 
that die foieigtt trade muat U' corned on at Guiuna, The T^^mm of 
Limpo both published these ordtn?^ 

^^IJnipti is out the place where in Times past foreign commerce irasoffted 
011+ and therefore for a long liine post the foreignm have been permtitcd 
to go only to Cinloti. 

^^Tbo Chinese ittenihants go to Batavia and the ports adjacent, but ate 
net penmttei] to go dsE^ere i since ihen fondgneTs arc piiniijtted to trodi! 
in Chino, they must go the next ydr as usual to Dmion, but if they per- 
swt Iti Cuming to Tcke Kicn, they will find new regulatfims; the measumge 
of Uttar shipif itidf trcaMire^ eic,* all will he new regulated: on a comiuirtioji 
ni the Customs of the East and W'est^ [mestuing Oiuson and Oii 3 «m] 
everything wfli be higher mretL 

** Fonnony years [ "Sit* Flint) has goneand come lo CantonT 

ttC undetstuids thu Otlnese laugnoge^ and bnuvn very urell the tneammge 
and duti& of to tho westirord* IVhcn I was of Gantoti 

I saw him, oUent I hov'c ttow ordered him u<jt to come ihe ansumg year lo 
fJm|]o^ Thm benceAarwtrd it is perniitied to forei^ to trade imly 

to ContoTL 

"In the fir^ year of th^ presem emperor^ /^mgrn I Mr. Rdd)^ miih 
Tdiiopie^ Aptain of on English vessel (meaning RfghyJ^ loune io Limpo ; 
die mandiinnscrf the pLiccj not daiing to Ici them stay, wAmd them to go in 
Canton. If m future any Cbrdgn v^sels diould contc to Tche Rien, Et U 
neersSTy that ibe Mandolins of LettLTs and of War shootd act wjlb con- 
foimity to what was done In the fiist jcai of the piescm emperor* and 
orfcr them to gn to Omtont as it appears the vujttge hom Tche Kicn 
to Cssitt<m id not difficull, and the furdgn meicliant can thereby receive no 
damn^ 

^*Uher» t wm at Limpo the foreign M(mpj§ was ordered not to stay there 
longer than the lotti of the iilh m □on, and then to go a wav. Uheo 1 
len Hang-Tchew. the r^a^rff pve me mformiaiion that Vem Ltm 
Mt, WuiintX was folleii skk, and ihatss soon aa he wa£ re- 

^wcied ihcy shutiM teuim to thth own eotmtry. rhcjc pi not as yet my 
fufthcf advkct but *H will be done for the b™. In future it W be 
jjennitleil thoi focei^ shixa gn only to Canton to iransstct ihclr h iTnin^ 
and eon come no more to limpo. 

♦‘Thus 1 have conformed to the iuteutioiKi of your Majesty, and haifc 
cuuununkaied these qnckrs to the acting &t Canton jmd Quaim, 

to the intent that he may mfomi the foreigneis thcrenf; and ahuii I bavoooiu- 
municsted the time todi the Mandumvs of Lettersand a£ iirapo and 
Tinghai. ’Hie forngneii who coroc to Limpo pmciiased ihdr adfcs of 
the Jiififchamu at Hou^Tdao, and thdr toss of the metchants of Fukku, 

Having ©aoBOJied with your Ynssul the \TccToy Yang, I bare wdmd 
all the msuidonns strictly to domine, on the Tetum of any itiips, if they 
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have buiJt ai^ Hoaf^ Tot roKigtt conuaeice, m erecfcd any temples* or anyw 
thing of the IHte bad tuiure. 

“ T poscQt this memototl with n!^)cct* and to give the nece^sFy ad vice^ 
and St the same to teqiieat the imtttictlotia of your Mojesiy. 

Instructions by tbe Court to the Council for China, 
December 23, 175?* 

Pamgrap/t$ 1 and tog.—The mode of conducting tbe 
Coin£>any s aifairs in China by separate sets of Supcrcatgocs 
for ship havmg beeti found both disadvantageous and 
inconvenient, the Court united in one commission all the 
supercargoes sent out to China this year, to have authority 
over all the ships; and constituted them one GounciL The 
rank which each would have held, if acting in sets for a 
separate ship were preserved; that Is to say, there were 
four chiefs in the united Council, ranking as first, second, 
iliird and fourth chief; four seconds, and four thirds. 
The commission of ;^5 per cent, then allowed for manag¬ 
ing tlie business of the season, was apportioned among 
the twelve, namely:-— 
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To ibc Sentnr Chief 

11 

s 

per ccdL 

To tbe Olhtf three 

4^,. td 

0 
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To each of the KCOMb .. . 


4 

If It 

To Ihc first three of the ihirfs ... 


8 

1? rt 

To the tweinh iuid test ... 

5 

0 

Tf 


Paragraphs i and 130,“After the affairs of the season 
were transacted, five of the twelve supercargoes, namely, 
the junior chief and two from the second and third grades, 
were 10 remain at Canton to prot'ide investments for the 
ships of ne^t season, 

Paragraphs 18, tg, 20.—The Court being Informed of 
the success vrhich their renewed efforts had obtained for 
two seasons at Limix>, and relying that the Onslast (which 
was to arrive there in 1757) will have been as well received, 
had resolved to pursue that trade as one sufiiciently esta1>- 
lished; and now despatch the Prince Henry to that port, 
with a cargo value 

signed to tbe General CouncU for China, bur the manage- 
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meni of afHiirs at Untpo is commitiod especially to ^lessrs. 
Mandevillc, Mackenjfle, and Flinif as a brantb of the United 
ConittusiiJort« The two go out on the ship, u^hlch is to 
call at Hatavia foif Mr FHat, and then proceed direct for 
Lfinpo. 

MParagraph 59,—After repeating the prohibition not to 
deliver up the rudder, or sails, nor such a quantity of guns 
or ammunition as would expose the ship to hamrd, the 
Court cite from the Diary of the Gri^ht (in 1 736), that the 
then PsoHgtuc remained so fur averse front the Company's 
trading at Ltmpo, that the Griffins supercargoes were 
obliged to compromise the afiatr of the arms, as had tjeen 
done the year before, by delivering up half. The Court 
trusted that this unreasonable prejudice might he overcome* 
'•and the Company in this respect be put on tlie same foot¬ 
ing as ut Canton." 

Paragraphs md 127.—Citing a repfeseotation made 

by the supercargoes of the Grigta, that a residence at 
Limxjo, while the ship remained at Chusaa, had been found 
inconvenient, and that it was desirable to have the factory 
likewise at the latter place, pmvided the Taxifya could be 
induced to remove ihtther, or that the supercargoes could 
obtain the privilege of going up to Umpo whenever they 
pleased; the Court give to the supercargoes of the Prifsee 
Hsnry a guanlcd discretion to consider the matter, and act 
as shall be eligible. 

Paragraphs 65, 67. and ii6,^The danger and incon¬ 
venience of the Limpo ships having to call annually at 
liaiavia for Mr. Flint is deemed so great, that the super¬ 
cargoes are to apply to the Chinese Government for per- 
mlssTon for bun and Thomas Bevin (a youth previously 
sent to China to acquire a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the people) to mmain constantly at Umpo or 
Chusan. Should this be conceded, it would be highly 
beneficial if they might be allowed to visit Nankin and the 
adjacent country to extend ihdr knowledge of the trade 
in general, and especially in die article of silk. Messrs. 
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Mfindeville suit! Mackenzie were to return home on the 
Prime Henry, 

Paragraphs 66 md \ 25.—Mr. Flint having engaged to 
provide isome very large glasses for the Emperor, to he 
delivered at Umpo in the year 1759. in return for the 
valuable service which a Chinese gentleman pratnised to 
render—namely^ in obtain him permission to remain in die 
country in the yestr 1758—the Court intimated that the 
glasses could not be provided ” of the size proposedt but 
the Emperor’s agents may be assured that ihe largest 
attainable shall be sent by the ships of next season. 

Paragraph 128.™On the representation of supercargoes 
from Limix), recently come home, that a handsome ac¬ 
knowledgment is merited by the gendeman who was Temya 
at Limpo in the years 1755 and 1756 for his good services 
in the Company’s aflairs; the Court sent out a diamottd 
ring, value cue hundred guineas; which Mr. Flint is to 
deliver to the then Temya in the Company's name. 

List of investment for die Prince Henry at Limpo:— 
Tlie investments comprise China-ware, tea, and raw 
silk * but as the Prime could oot pursue her voyage 

to Limiio after the prohibition of the Emperor came to be 
known to her supercargoes, it were useless to eidract the 
qu.an titles. 

Notice in extract of letter [from the Council for China 
at Canton] to the supercargoes desdned for the Port of 
Limpo, dated February 15, i 759 

The Prince Henry not proceed to Limpo, from a 
certainty of being obliged to return to Canton should it have 
been attempted; and upon a suptxjsiiian that her going 
there at an inauspicious time might prevent our agam 
attempting that trade when the favourable circumstance of a 
new Tsnngtui being appointed drere might bring it about- 
Instructions by the Court to supercargoes taking pas¬ 
sage from England on the Edgccote and Chesterfieid, and 
already in China, dated January 10, 1759* contain the 
following: 
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Paragraphs t and ii8.—The Court constitute the tea 
supercai^|oes named a Joint Council for managing their 
affairs In China. The members are divided into three 
grades, with apjwrtioned comniis&tott on the InvesiitMints, 
The detail is omitted in this abstract^ as more properly 
belonging to a narrative of the rise and progress of the 
trade to Canton. 

Mr. James Flint, who bad been employed several years 
at Umpo. to be fifth second In the Superior Council. 

Paragraphs 47. 48, 49, 32 and 58.—The Court had 
received information of the difficulties which the super- 
eaigocs of the Ottslaor, Messrs. Blount and Flint, un¬ 
expectedly met in the last voyage to Chusan from the 
superior Government at Lunpo; followed by die an¬ 
nouncement, on their departure, that the Tsangim would 
not admit another ship to have a cargo, shomld the 
Company send one. 

Rejecting the intelligence—first, that this opposition 
owed its origin to the mandarins and Tnerebants of Canton, 
who had a vivid Interest in preventing European ships 
from going 10 any otlier part of Cluna ; and, secondly, tliac 
the recent appointment of the former Psaagitu of Canton to 
the same office over the province which comprehends Ljmi>o 
would extend tills mandarin's power and influence, and give 
him a direct opportunity to e.'iercise both In favouring the 
trade of Canton and defeating the Company 's perse\*ering 
efforts for admittance to Limpo and Chusan — the Court 
observe all these adverse circumstances had dimintslied 
tile long'tndulged hope of establishing a trade at Limpo, 
Nevertheless, adverting to the succe^ which iheir super¬ 
cargoes for two connectetl seasons (namely, 1.755 *75^) 

had obtained there in effecting investments, the Company 
will not be discouraged from rcnewbig the enterprize of 
acquiring an authorized trade to that part of China so long 
as a dhitant hope remains that the existing obatmetions 
may be overcome by application to the superior Govern- 
meiJL 
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With this view, the Court conditionally consign to Limpo 
or Chusaii two ships, nainely, the Et^eeoU^ with 3 cargo 
value ,^26,833 3s., anti the Ck^sterjuld, invoiced at 
j^36,687 is. iid.; and appoint the following persons as a 
branch of the General Council, to conduct the Compiuiy's 
affaire at Lixnpo—namely. Thomas Fitohugh, James Flint, 
and Benjamin Toriti. 

The Court uige both the Council at Camon and the 
supercargoes nominated for the undertaking to continue 
the trade to Limpo, if it be po^ible \ provided ec|ua 31 ygood 
terms can be obtained as at Canton. 

The glasses of uncommon dimensions which Mr, Flint 
had engaged to provide as a present to the Emperor, to 
reach His Majesty by the medium of a Chinese gentleman 
who bad filled a high office, were now sent; and the Court 
entertained hopes that the supercargoes would find the 
acceptance of this present operate auspiciously on their 
applicadon, so as to gain admission for one or both ships to 
trade at Limpo on advantageous terms. 

Paragraptis ip, io, aisd Messrs. Fitzhugh and 
Toriji go out as passengers on the Edgtcote‘sx\A the C&ester- 
Jieid, which are to touch at Bataviai If there joined by 
Mr. Flint, these three arc to cwnsult the latest advices from 
Limpo, and weighing the cliances of success, at their 
discretion proceed direct thither, or order the vessels to 
Macao. If they do not meet Mr. Flint at Batavia, the 
ships are to (ouch at Macao t in which case the question of 
pursuing the voyage to Limpo was to be decided by the 
whole Council for China; who. as circumstances may dictate, 
are to send one or both ships on to that port, or relinquish 
the tmde thither for ilie present. 

The Council for China at Canton to the supercargoes 
[touching at Batavia] destined for the Port of Limpo 
wrote under ilatfc February 13, 1759. 

We give you our latest intelligence from Ltmpo for 3'our 
better govemmenL That there is a prohibition laid against 
your going to that port, j'ou must aheady know from the 
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accounis carried home by Mr. Blount, Since that time we 
have had certain inrorntution of the Ifsng built there being 
destroyed ; tlic f/otigisi, and every other person employed 
by the Company, tirdered to quit the place: and a positive 
mandate published enjoining die chief magistraics not to 
sufittr, on any prete,>!t. a European ship to stay at Chusan^ 
nor even supply the crew with common necessaries after so 
iong a voyage, but oblige them forthwith to leave the port 
This strict order has been given by the new Tsongtm of 
that prqvmce, (who went from bence). undoubtedly at the 
instigation of the merchants of Canton. He is lately gone 
up to Court. Should he not return to the V'iceroyalty of 
the province of Che-keang, there will be an opening to 
introduce the trade again. We therefore recommend that 
you stop at Macao, where you may receive every requisite 
Intel[jgence from us, and whence Mr. Flint will accompany 
you, if there be the least probability of succeeding. 

Notice of a letter not extant, occurring in extract of a 
letter from the Superior Council at Canton, dated December 
39. t 759 - 

■ [About the beginning of August} Messrs. Lockwood, 
Francis Wood, and Flint [detached on a special adair to 
Macao} wrote ihe Secret Committee that they had pur¬ 
chased of Captain W'llson, of the Pilti a small snow, which 
he hod brought widi him to lead through the unknown and 
intricate passage he came. The China supercargoes 
designed her for two purposes [namely, to convey Mr, 
Flint to Limpo; and, if necessary, to the Port of l^ckin. 
Diary next 

Narrative in extracts from Canton diary and consulta¬ 
tions. 'I'hc Council for Cluna, at Canton, wrote as follows 
in a letter to hir. Frauds Wood, at Macao;— 

" We (Messrs. Lockwood, Devisme, and Thomas) this 
day visited the Tsongi^t of Canton by his own a|ipointment; 
when he told us iliat he was extremely displeased at Mr. 
Flint's going to Limpo. and that he positively forbade his 
return to Canton." 
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Note .—It appeiirs from subsequeni entries that Mn 
Flint went alone in a snow from Macao for Lhnpo, as a 
precursor to tlm ships expected from England consigned to 
Chusan ; and that, besides negotiating for the renewal of 
trade there, he had to effect the transmission to the 
Emperor's Court of a complaint on the pan of the Com¬ 
pany’s factory at Canton, against the of that place. 

The Canton letter of August tath proceeds to state, 
that tile Tsettgiut. declared to the Coundl for China that he 
had pemitted Mr. Flint to stay at Macao only until the 
departure of the ships for Europe, expecting him to embark 
in one of them. *‘Wc urged, it had been impossible for us 
to semi him away, he being obliged to follow the Company’s 
orders, which vrere for his going to Limpo; and all we could 
do was to acquaint our honourable employers of the unex¬ 
pected opposicion. and wait their answer. This he said we 
might do, but insisted on Mr. Flint's noi returning Iiither \ 
that if he did, the Government of Canton would jKxsitively 
show their resentment to him, Notwithstandlog we offered 
several arguments for bis provisional stay, the Tsongtm 
continued resolute in requiring that Flint should pro¬ 
ceed for England this season, 

" He said the two sMps gone for Lunpo must return 
hither, as the Emperor’s orders must be complied with, 
and they will not be permitted to trade there.’* 

An/r.—Both parties in this conference speak as if the 
ships had proceeded direct from Batavia for Chusan ; but 
ten days after this date they arrived off Macao, to have 
their conditional consignment to Limpo decided by the 
latest iiiformatioii.— LctUr fa iJu Company, cited hetffuf. 

The Superior CounciJ at Canton then communicate their 
own t^inton to the supercargoes waiting and expected at 
Macao; as conclusive against sending on both ships: 
(eurutg that the obstacles to success cannot be surmounted, 
tliey consider one ship sufficient to make the trial; and they 
remind Mr. Wood that by the Company’s contingent 
instructions if Messrs, Fitzhugb, W'ood, and Torin deter- 
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mine lo pn>cecd for Cbusan with one ship, the 
b that appointed. 

The Council for China at Cantonp to the Company* 
dated Decemberi 29, j 759 - * 

The "^CHESTERFULt/s*’ VeVACE TO CHCMNt* 

** On Augu»L 23 ^ 1 759 the the atrLtedoC 

Mes^ Fiuhugh and Tonit proceeded in the taLtei m Chjmn ; they 
wahed until October x6ih, m expectation of the stiovr from Tienijtig [in 
vhich wa3 Mn Fliitt] joining them^ At frnding nothing could par- 

^iiiide the mandarins lo permit their conmeting £01 a caffo at Utopo, the 
siapcfcargocs dc|iaiTed ihence; and on N'ovember ^ 1 $% the CA^iftrjSrid 
returned to Canton, 

This ipvas the final experiment; and the Council for 
China oondiide their notice of tt with this observation ; 
" We are much afiald nothtag but an express order from 
the Emperor can open that port 10 Europeans,” 

Mu. Fu^^fs 

"" [AliODt the begiEuimg of Augnst, 1759] Mj. Flint psoce^ed ic a simw 
to open a negotmtton uHlh the Viccrcgai CoTernmeut of Limpo, On his 
arrival at timpo Zte tdd he must not ^tay there: nor ^ukj he even 
have ootoiDfTn necoiwin i and that uo tfadc in friture should evo' be 
EEtHSeted to be carried with Europ^ns at that port- Me did with di£. 
culty penujuk them to r^dve otcr ^that of the Compmj^Ji. Coundi 
for China), representing the grievances which ire then laboured tmder at 
Catuon; when he was fmed away, creu to return {had be gume to 
u ibe mandarira of Chum intended) agabeit the Memsoon. IncFtead uf 
returnijig, be hoirevcr fiiocecikcl to Tistltr^ the Pan of Pekin, distant 
about thfM da>V jooittey frnm that city. Herep ty WUie mcmey properiy 
[itaced* the peotioa in Chinese was 10 puUidy lifcown* that vt $c»an came to 
the Eusperor'* knowledge* and was ouriet! to Cmlul The Emperor imme- 
diatdy ordered a Groat Man* or to {irooced for Canton ; Mr, Firm 

was (Kdcred ro join him upeu tite rwd* atid iittend Imn dennt by (iiid. 
Mcanirhik the Empcniw im express to the of Fokieci^ com¬ 

manding him to come dxrectiy hither; m hts ^tmvai to pqp^pend the 
of Cancan (friiich was done) ] afterwards to wait undl febc deputed 2 hjJ^ 
from Pekin irith Mr- Flint jnifi'adf and then these two magEstmt^ wiih 
the Tbsw^ff of thix {irorince, 10 til in judgmeuE 00 the laid 
ammhig as well the nirivc metchants* tii Mr, Hint and sereml other 
Ettropeirt Eaclor^ in [woof of the acccuattons- 


* Tbii letter oontams besidei a retrospect to cccuTTcnces long prerioos 
givmg iome of the doiei, arul leaving othm to be coUcoed from the cor 
respoodence iben extant- 
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" Mt. Flint rtmiiincd in Ihft city, niwndy, CBnlon, tea ckj-i ; at ifie 
CApl'TEition f>f wiiidi time iaHS ci^ttniiicd. then wns told out amaadmi* 
wcw prD•v£^d to be trut^ flwtl satne day ritnti* lu our Ciuitofy. Four days 
aflLtrr this the ITdy^iii rectjiviai Lhe E^uropiumA uf every ct^ion; th e " Freti^ 
detivercbd a |.krtttioii m Cbineie^ Jind ^ I'^h of the othtr nation? one, tn their 
own timguage> to the some purpose ^ mas These gtfat men repented to us 
whiU they had before said to !^Ir. Flint; ihtsy Ui[dtt5 the deposed^ 

and □nather wmiEd soon be appointed from CocuL 

** The foHovring rm|,>o^?tfons were immediate! 1 taken OLffi namefy : 

**Tbe 3 per cent, on all money paid into die house fat 

duties;, which WS3 kid m nndef pretenee of tuuLlng laji Ihe deiicTeniiy of 
the Cknton woigbu compemsd with thou of Tekin. 

*^* 17 ie increase Of dudes from Fosbam to Ihk place, 

*^The chj^c of coming from or going to Macao, w^hich had nscfi to 
above 50 doikz^ 

** The presents to die liousce on the ship's goiza^ awajv and wlial 

waa forced to be gtven by the lingiiust and comptodores far liberty to attend 
U5, and evm' other itnpoaiLiari, except the 1*950 and $ per cent,; tlie$e go 
to the ErdpefOTi Wti are of opinion these would be remlued^ waa it |>oSr^ 
Bible to get them properly Mprftsentedp as the Krirptifttr ij^ to 

favour ns. 

** We idle Council at Canton} ate uiidcr great apprebcnafon^ that the 
vessel we sent up b iost. VVe Iiave new^ that after Mr* Flint had keded 
from her she sailed frota Tisnting in Augoat or September^ but have since 
heard tsothiog of her^ 

A shcrtt time aftnr these Cavoirmbk appeamuces; namely^ on BoMubet 
^ desired to see Mr. ^lint, to let us know the Empefot'a 

oeder^ relating io our aihui^ We (the Courtctl for China) deshed to go in Id 
ihe city with hmit whidi vras permitted. On ndr inching the 
{Kdace^ the Chinese mcrchimts who acted ok messcugcrw oud atlcddants 
proposed our going io one at a titne: we told thenii aa Mr. FLim had iH^cn 
summoned on Ihc Compam^s ulkiris^ we must alT be ^ircuat^ After some 
altercation vre Imagmed it to he agreed that we ihoukl go tn company. 
Upon hamng Mi- Flint called, we proceeded together; we were receiv^ 
by a mantkriTi oi the first gate, and advanced through two courts^ wiib 
seeming compbioaiice from the offiem m waJiiiig, On our cmnmg to the 
gale of die fnacr court of ibe tialacc our swords were fortred from tu; wc 
then wore hurried on (men fenced) into the prescncet and theit, 

in CTtdeavtMrtag to compel us to pay hom^ after th^ cTutom* they at 
last tfuev tm down; when iho seeinE ua le&oltite "tu! dqtMTiiiified 

not to ^bmit to th^r l>ase hntiiflkd o n *T| aidertal hi* people to ile^i*t- 
then gave ooztiniand Ibr [Vlr^ Flint to Advimce toward him ; pointed to on 
tshet* which he said wax from the Empertifi for Mf Flint's banishment to 
Macno for three ytara, and then to Englandu never ttmie tn come into this 
rxmnir>* 5 this, the Ts^n^uc said, was to he [nfficted an him ftw his going to 
limpo when it was his Imperial Majesty'* positive order that no ships 
thnutd go thither* tie fuitbi^ announced ihal the man who confeased to 
hove writtea the pctitioti in Chinese which Mr* Flint caxriDd wUii him 
thither* and abo drdtvercd at Tkvititj^, wis to be beheaded iWa day for 
ti^cheroudy imcmuaging tts to t^ tbk step* TIse in«?jrp/i£, notwlLhstindingi 
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lold lu ihm OUT comploiiii a^itst tlie Itspfo mu uuc : xhat the Emperar 
W.U p1i-!?vyj vrttii il; and (Iq! t?n: was jJTOv^ xo be a icry bud 

taui. 

*1 On UwcnilJer tbcEcciiehj Daiiesi Swudcsj and Dutch met at die 
F. t,gti«h fattnil',-where we flgre^,*' one and nilt to injorm the ChineBc Tint* 
chants whii wetc present timt oil these nations piotested. as one agoinat the 
fw Ilia bdlaeiftiiT to the EngUsti Connril on the 6th instant ; 
that wc should acquaint our difletent Companies of his unwarraniitble pm* 
ctttlinja. In ordcT that a mode might be devised to make it hnowa to Hii 
Imp^iol Majotfi who wc are ounvinced wHl avenge the afbuni pot HpOn 
03 , os ho is disposed to fnvocit ns. 

'* Wc Lear that Mr, Hint is in dose conjiaeinent within a lengoe of 
Macao; but the Chinese authorittes will n« permi t ktteis to pass between 
ut" 

InstrtJctioQs by the Court to the Council for China, 
December 7. 1759* 

Paragraph ^and iS.—Having tecdvetl a letter from 
Mr, Flint, s tatin g- the causes which hact irapetlecl the 
trade at Limpo, and giving his opinion that on the present 
Tsmghtc going out of othce (the appointment being for 
three j'ears) all obstacles would be removed—the Court 
forbear to station any ship this season for Limpo, or to give 
any directions cnticemlng the proswaidon of the attempt, 
leaving dxai to the discretion of die Council at Canton; 
who may, if they see fit, consign one of the China ships to 
that ixjit. 

Letter from the Secret Committee to Messrs, Lockwood, 
Fitzhugh, Blount, Kinnersley, and Wood, at Canton, 
Dated March 5, 1760, 

The advices from China received by the Pdi, which ar* 
rived at Kinsale on February 23td, giving " reason to believe 
the trade to Limpo is again opened," the Secret Committee 
appraise the Council for China, that though no ship Iiad 
been appointed for Chusan this season, yet the commanders 
of all the China ships were ordered to stop at M acao, " on 
purpose " that the Gtmndl ar Canton may fist on any one or 
two if necessary, of such ships to be consi^ed to Limpo. 

This united MtioD and unanimity of ojitnipn ore ncndcrud more re- 
nunkuhle ^boi iL« Seven Veon* War won then at La hdghi in 

Europe and obo in Indilu 
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Letter from Mr« Flint, a prisoner Macao, to Messrs. 
Lockwood, &C.I Council at Canton^ March 176a 

“ Gent].^i:S|—A s It h MW thit« mcmtlifl sEnce our |iarting, I hope yaw 
have rccowed fmm the frfghl of thdjt <tif 7 bm ftu toy pftn, 1 ^ve noi had 
oae houi'^ rc^t with the tlioughta of thote fcllowA, and being abut up In four 
amaJ! itKimsp with liai^ before the door^ and windows to tnudi like a cage, 
and Locked up a! nights, with the bating of four or fire gongs and bamboos 
fititn seven at night until stx tn the maming, and two tmtn deeplc^ hi the 
toom for fear I nliDuId make imy with myself. 

The mnndarfo is very dvil, pm me grwai cotnfoil by etiootiraging a 
hope of my gettbg out by the bitter end of the year. He made a fepre- 
■entation In my farour to all the grtat meti; end the answer woi 

very dvU, A few days ago the Act of Grace for iLte bMeiit uf prisemm 
came dowTt^ and a mnuilEinn has made a general repre&entkm forme to 
take the benefit of it, as I am witliln the Art As he Has deifiied me to 
Jeud him eight hundred taeip I would have ym give it him p but b must be 
kept n secret, for if anybody should know of it he would turned out of 
hi^ |ibice I you inaj pay it to the bearer, he has been very good to me j he 
does not undematid jmy Engliih j you wdl gel it ready for hhn, pul Up in 
small parcdoi to take away at soon as lie comet ; be will come the neat day 
for it j and you miLst send your Clikia tertfant oui of ihe way, that he may 
not sec him-" 

The last paragraph sates that Mr* Filat had sent 
a few days before, by a Chinese named Atchan, for i 
dollars to hire a cook, and buy his own provision!. Atchao 
inade much difficulty of undertaking the message, and 
would have been confined twelve days in the guard-room 
for doing it, bad not Mr, Flint interceded for him with the 
mandarin dsiring the above specthed loan* 

Insiruciions by die Court to the Council for China, dated 
December jt, 1760, 

Paragraph ai.—The orders of the Emperor of Ciuna 
prohibiting the Company from trading at Limpo were so 
positive, and altogether the difficulties in the way of re- 
opening trade at that port were so great, that the Court 
rjitertalaeid *' no hopes " of surmountitig them. But being 
still unwilling to lose sight of " so desirable an object," they 
instructed the China Council to embrace any opportunity 
that might offer for that purpose, provided the attempi 
might be made witbout offence to the Chinese Government, 
and with reasonable expectations of success, 

15 
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Paragraphs 23 and 25,—The manner of prescniing^ the 
memorial to the Emperor for redress of grievances in the 
year 1759, coupled with the attempt then made to reopen 
the trade of Limpo contraxy to the Emperors positive 
orders, together with some other unlucky mddcnts, having 
excited the disgust and resentment of some of the grtiat 
men, and particularly the Tsongiuc of Canton, the Court 
were so apprehensive of the conserpienoes, that they deter¬ 
mined to despatch the ship Royal Georgs- before the other 
ships, in order to conv'ey instructions to the Company's 
supercargoes at Canton, relating to an intended negotiation 
wltli the Viceroy. 

Paragraph 41.—Immediately upon the liberation of Mr. 
Flint he was to retxrm to England by die first conveyancci 

Instructions by the Court to Captain Nicholas Shouowe, 
commander of the ship Rtyai GeorgSt as agent to die Com' 
pany “ for a negotiation with the Tsmg/tts of the provinces 
of Canton and Quangsi." Dated January 21, 1761, 

These instructions are chiefly confined to tile cere¬ 
monials to be observed, and refer to the Court's memorial 
to the Tsengias, to sundry documents, and to the infairraa- 
tion which the agent should receive from die supercargoes on 
his arrival, as the best means of poss^tng hirn with the 
situation of afibJrs, and of the objects to be attaincnl; bHeOy 
specifying the latter to be the condliatlon of the great men, 
and a redress of grievances. For which purpose the 
powers of the agent were to be uncontrolled by die 
sufKurcaigoes, 

Abstract as far as relates to Limpo of the Court's 
memcdal to the Tsongtus of Canton and Quangsi Dated 
January 21, 1761. 

After explaining that their vessel's having visited Ltmpo 
contrary to the Emperor's edict was owing to the super¬ 
cargoes' believing the edict m be a iabricatian of thetr 
enemies, the Cismpany desire the Tsoi^iass good ofikes la 
procuring iho liberation of Mr. Flint who was punished with 
a severe imprisonment for obeying their orders^ which they 
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never apprchetuled could disgust the Emperor or his minis' 
ters, promising thar if deemed an improper person to 
remain in China. Mr, Flint should immediateljr quit the 

country. 

Notices in Duuy of tJic Council for China at Cantori. 

Demubcr 22, j 76a—Mr, Flint stif).continues in confine¬ 
ment. We have heard nothing from him for several months, 
though wc are told he b welt. 

July 10, —Mr. Flint is still in confinement 

without a possibility of getting any inteiligence from hint 

Ostater 50. 1762.—The merthanta came to acquaint us 
that an order was come from Court for releasing Mr. Flint 
That he would be brought to Wampoa on November 3rd* 
in order to be put on board one of our ships, as he will 
not be permitted to come to Canton* and that we must go 
ilown to receive him, and give a receipt for his person, A 
receipt being pasitively insisted on as necessary* and the 
Chinese merchants saying they should be brought into 
trouble [fit was refused, the majority' of the Council agreed 
to give one. 

Kotmthtr 5, 1762.—Mr. Flint ivas carriecl to Wampoa 
by the Chinese, and put on board the Harsendon. 


Retrospective Observation’s. 

It b important to notice that the letter of the Chnmpem 
at Chusan to the Englbh Com^iany takes no notice of the 
title or office of Kin^s Consnh borne by Mr, Catchpoole, 
ivhile he desires, in a verj* marked manner* that all the 
English ships coming thither may be under the orders of 
the Company’s President On the one hand* there is abun^ 
dam evidence that the English Company's three Presidents 
in Indb, bearing the same title of King's Consul—in Surat, 
on the coast, and in Bengal—made the latter office more 
prominent ilian the former, by an ostentatious display of the 
royal credentials* and a ronsequent claim of superior power. 
Here* on the contrary, all the documents belonging to the 
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period of C&nsui and President Cakhpaole's tlirec voyages to 
Chi^san, are nearly s 3 eni respecting his assumption of the 
former tide ; it is therefore inferred, either that the exercise 
of his authority as King’s Consul was checked or suppressed 
by the Chinese Governor) on the first pahlicaiion of such a 
commission; or that the Viceroy and ofificeiis of the province, 
apprehending that the Imperial Court at Pekin would 
not allow them to tolerate the exercise of a power in Cliina 
founded on a commission from a foreign king, evaded a 
recognition of it by contemptuous silence. Indeed, the 
only instances in which the tliaries and letters from Chitsan 
record that Mr. Caichpoole exerted, or rather claimed to 
ujtert, the authority of Consul, was over the eaptains of 
ships, in their nelaiton as Company*s servants, when the 
ofhee and distinction of a President tvould have been quite 
sufficient and more congruous and not at all in any direct 
negotiatioit with the mandarins, and that this secluded and 
almost clandestine appeal to his superior power as ConsiJ 
was rather pernicious than otherwise. 

For the rest there is nothing to blame in the conduct of 
the servants of either Company who successively visited 
Chusan, They studiously refrained from giving the Chinese 
Government any Just cause of offence, [f they erred it was 
on the side of compliance. Thus Consul Catchpoofe, 
thinking to purcliase his stay, submitted to all the demands 
of the Champciiif which exhibit a progressive system of 
extortion. And the supercargoes, in subsequent voyages, 
occasionally exceeded the Comfiany's instructions in coit- 
renting to land! half their ordnance, and to pay higher 
duties than at Canton, to avoid being sent from the port 
without a cargo. Lastly, it is to be observerJ, iltat the 
Consul never weiit to Canton, which w-as perhaps Ibrumaie 
both for the English and United Companies, 



THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

At a time when meetings are being held in many of the 
chtel cities of India, and a number of memorials and peti¬ 
tions are being prepared and adopted for presentation to 
the Secretary of State for India, to extend the present 
limit of age for the admission of natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and when most touching appeals are being 
made to the Government of this countr}'^ and of England to 
lay the doors of that sen'ice opeit to ihe natives of I ndia, 
and to place them on a footing of erjiiaiity tvith the Englisli 
civilians by letting tliem into all the higher appotnhmenCSk 
t think it worth while suggesting a middle course, which 
will, ] hope, be satisfactory to both the contending parties, 
and the adoption of which might, to my humble opinion, 
tend to soothe the ruffled spirit that pervades the 
country. 

It is now more than ever necessary that any scheme or 
project which may have for its object the amelioration of 
the condition of the natives of India shotild not be lightly 
thrown aside, but should rather recei\'e the closest attention 
that can be bc^wecl upon it. The question concerns not 
only the individual wdl-being of the natives of India, 
but also the interests of the Empire itself. For that Empire 
during a Jtmg time to come must continue to be a large 
employer of native energy and native Intelligence, and 
the more easv and com fondle the condition of life which 

m- 

it may be able to oRbr to its employes, the more likely is it 
to be served both cheaply and faithfully. 

It is satisfactory to obsers’c that by means of a liberal 
English education, chiefly at the expense of the State, the 
people of India have been made tolerably familiar with the 
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and objects of the Government of Engtand m Jndia* 
I must admit that there has been a great done oF late 
years towanU die promotion of die wishes and interests of 
the people of India, w'hich clearly shows what is the prin¬ 
cipal object of British rule in I ndia. One glorious instance of 
this noble policy should be sufftetent—*1 mean die liberty of 
the press and the tibertj' of public speech. This privilege 
permits our educated men to speak and write with freedom 
about State policy and other matters, to an extent which is 
almost unheard-of in any other country of Europe or Asia 
When these valuable privileges are denied to all other 
nations, ts tt not a matter for the native to be deeply 
grateful for to iheir gracious and generous rulers ? 

t now come to the subject in hand. My proposal is to 
shut out the oati\'e3 of India altogether—so far as their 
examination and admisstun in England is oontemed—from 
the Covenanted Civil Service to which they arc at present 
admitted, firstly, under a competitive examination held in 
England, and secondly, under an English Act of Barlia- 
tnent, which has empowered ceriatn high officers of Stole 
to select a certain number of natives every year for ad¬ 
mission into the service, 1 quite agree with all the mo- 
menious politico:] reasons that are urged by ihose who 
opjxuse the wholesale and indiscriminate admission of 
natives to the service on a footing of equality as to 
rank, grade, status.- emoluments, Sic., with their British 
compeers. 

Prochimations and State plctlges are to be taken for 
what diey art worth—more tspecialiy when tiicse have 
been made at a time w hen the countfr was in a state of 
political ferment, or passing through a vast poiilical trans¬ 
formation tike that effected when the territories of British 
India, until then ruled by a despotic body of mercbanis, 
commonly known as the Jolm Company Bahadoor, passed 
under the direct rule of the Crown, These pledges, I say* 
can never has'-e been meant at the time to be carried out in 
letter and spirit according to the wish and desire of those 
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for whose benefit they w-ere intended. Thej- were a set of 
voluntary assumnees on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to promote the interests of the people of India ns fer 
as lay in their power, ami to govern all their subjects 
with justice and. impartiality as far as the circtimstaiices of 
each partiaitar case would permiL Every man, every 
British Endian subject, miisi know that he is at die mercy 
of his rulers, th?t in India we have no Gonstitational 
Government like that of England—that here we have a 
kind of mild tJespotlsm, or imperialism, and that he should 
be thankful to his rulers for tht smallest mercies that they 
are kind enough to offer him—and that he is not entitled 
as of right—though he may be every way qualified for it^— 
to all the high and resporisible appointments in theadminis^ 
tration of the country. It ill Iicoomes us, therefore, to 
make such proclamations and pledges a peg to hang all onr 
grievances and arguments upon, and to ask for ad minion 
into die service on a footing of equality with the rulers of 
the country as a pure matter of right, and not a friendly 
concession. 

It cannot hur be obvious to the meanest understanding 
that for certain grave political reasons all the high offices 
of State should, as a matter of course, be reserved for the 
members of the ruling mceL 1 am quite convinced that on 
political and prudential grounds, not only should the higher 
administrative appointments be reserved for the English¬ 
men, but that English agency is almost indispensable for 
the peace, ivell-beiiig, and efficient administration of the 
country. Not that 1 doubt for one moment the qualifica¬ 
tion by ability, education, and integrity of the natives to 
hold and discharge, to the entire satisfaction of their rulers, 
the duties of these high offices of State, but I fear that the 
natives of this country seldom possess the sdf-rdiance, firm¬ 
ness of character, and tact, so necessary in cases of emer¬ 
gency. I am finniy of opinion, on the other hand, that 
both on political and financial grounds native subordinate 
agency should have wider and more cjttended play in the 
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work of govieming their country. But I think thfc Govern¬ 
ment are only sowing the seeds of future emltarrassments 
and racc-antogonism. in not boldly aaDOunciQg the iact that 
European and native agency must necessarily be regarded 
as distinct and separate. The Gov^merit should not be 
itidifferent to the Just claims of the natives for admission 
into the service, so long as native agency occupies a subor¬ 
dinate rank in the work of administration. The question 
is. How far can the Government accede to the request of 
the natives to be admitted into the service—even its sub¬ 
ordinate brunches—without endangering the peace and 
safety of the Empire, and the welfare and good govern¬ 
ment of the masses ? 

If the Government were to give some tangible proof of 
the reality of their intention to carry out a policy of 
freely admitting the natives to the subordinate Civil Service, 
and lay down rules whereby a certain number of lower-grade 
appointments should be reserved for and given away to 
natives proportionatdy to the admtB!iIon of English civilians 
u> the higher appointments every year, a great deal of the 
present race-jca1ousy« excitement, and heart-burning w’ould 
vanish, and the Government would be spared the bitter cry 
which is raised now and then that the *' firmans of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind arc like the firman.s of the Sultan of Ttirkc)' 
in days gone by." 

When England took India, hundreds of thousands cf 
men were struggling for her possession. The Moguls 
wanted to possess her, the hlaharadias fought and plun¬ 
dered their way close up to that result, and Pindarees, 
Rajpoots, Mysorians, were all struggling in a devil's dance 
of anarchy and plunder to obtain the prize. England, 
however, stepped in and saved India from them all. For 
nearly a century she has advanced in the pathway of 
civilization. Like the young lailies of the day, an attempt 
has been made to make her accomplished by means of 
every' modem improvement. The policy of England in 
India Is essentially one of internal development and 
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domestic progress. India has become the envy of all Euro¬ 
pean nations; one of them at least Is supposed to be cast' 
tng amorous glances at her. If England took her hand 
away from her to-day, she would! to-morrow be lying 
dishevelled and distracted on the ground, with crowds of 
men fighiing like demons for the possession of her crow’n- 
Itis, however, satisfactory to learn that, with a marvellous 
unanirnity, the people of India have silently but eloquently 
sigitihed their assent to the new mode of governing Intro¬ 
duced by England, It cannot lie too strongly impressed 
on every native chief in India that bad it not been for tJic 
perfect security conferred by Brttlsb protection, the native 
dynasties would have been not uofreqnently displaced in 
consequence of mutual wars or popular disturbances. 
Since the advent of tite English nation here as our rulers, 
peace and prosperity have been ensured, and law and 
justice administered equally to rich and. poor. Every 
loyal native of India will do well to remember that, in 
conquering India, Englishmen have freed the toiling 
millions of tltis country from the bonds of slavery and the 
oppression of foreign tyrants, and that die misery attendant 
on lawlessness and general chaos has become a thing of 
the past under their rule and sway. We admit that the 
people of India must he educated to take an interest in the 
affairs of India, if this country is to be governed in such a 
way as to make it a contented and useful portion of the 
Empire. The British mission of civilizing and developing 
the natural resources of the countiy b as arduous as it is 
noble; it Is full of difficulties on account of the great 
distance between the Indian Empire and Grciit Britain, 
where tlic head Government is located, the variety of 
languages spoken by the different races that inliabit the 
country, the reserved ,ind umjociable nature of John Bull in 
India, the spirit of Imperiahsm that pcr^'adcs generally all 
classes of the Government officials, and many other reasons 
which increase the difficulties of govtiming the people with 
case and frectlom. It is much to be regretted that the 
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benign English mlc is sometimes, through Ignorscra, 
talked lightly of in consecjncnce of a little higb-himdedness 
of growing [mperialism, and some acts of indiscretion on 
the iiart of some members of the Civil Service that lend to 
widen the breach between the rulers and the raled. Caste 
prejudices, absence of social meetings and gatherings, and 
the want of common courtesy towards the natives by some 
Englishmen, are day by day i>ecomtng so prominent that 
an impartial obser\'er Inclines to the belief that there Is 
something in the very^atmospherc of the country which 
inch'oes even English gentlemen to approach in practice to 
what has been aptly termctl Oriental despotism," 

Now what 1 propofse, in the first place, is to abolish and 
do away altogether with ihe Statutory Civil Service as It 
caists at present, 1 am strongly opposed to the present 
system of admission to the service by the. selection and patron* 
age of one or more^^men in high office, rather than by tlie 
door of open competition. I am for a fair field and no 
favour. The only thing I wish to see is an end of this 
unseemly and everlastiag quarrel between the natives and 
Englishmen for high or low appointments In the adminis¬ 
tration, and some permanent aTiangement on a fair and 
impartial basi^ which ivould remove the cause of all future 
eompiainis on both sides.^ The patronage system has opened 
a door to all sorts of jobbery and favounilsm, and, the result 
of it Is a plentiful crop of abuses. The iiuiiscriminate 
admission of candidates by patronage, favour, or influence 
in high quarters, is most disastrous to the service Itsdf, and 
we arc, therefore, of necessity thrown back upon the gcxid 
old system of admission by competition, though in a some^ 
what modified form. I have had some personal experience 
of many of these thrice-bappy mortals who have been able 
to secure comforbible berths in the service by patronage, 
but of whom all I can say is that they are out of place, and 
perhaps not quite fit for the jMJsts they hold^ and their 
proper pl^es would have been at some school or college. 
These men have proved,, a.s a rule (though I know of 
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cxceptiooij), infcrbr lo ilieir countrymen who luive entered 
the service thnoiigh the door of compeiitinn In England 
One ciui find, many a statutory civilian who is, either from 
ignorance or conceit, totally incapable of deciding between 
the length of two straws; and tieverthdess these arc the 
very mnii selected to govern the subject masses of a large 
province or district of the Empire. It wtis almost a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that the system, based on this short-sighted 
policy, would sooner or later collapse on account of its 
innate weakness or foolishness, and that It would be a 
source of dissatisfaction and trouble to the large and daily 
increasing class of our university men, I say, give every¬ 
body his due, and let the test be a competitive examinatiem 
all round, both for natives and Englishmen. By these 
means wc shall be able to have at our command any 
amount of gotxh sountf, workable material for tilling up the 
high and responsible odices of the service. Let merit, 
IntdlecL learning, and high education alone carry all before 
them in the service of the count^y^ The Statutory Service 
as it is—a singular Indian stew of incongruous materials— 
has already been nick-named "The Curry and Rice Servioe,“ 
and if thijt system of patronage were allowed to continue for 
many years longer, it might earn fi>r itself a most unenviable 
notoriety. Of course, if the Govemtnent of Trviiia like to go 
into dm highways and byways for men they can get diem. 
When we remember that the weal and woe of this large 
Empire (which lias of nece^ity to be administered by a 
mere handful of men) hongs upon the high tone and the 
esprU dt corps of what was one of the best administrative 
Mn'ices the world has c^'er seen, it is impojssible not to feel 
anxious for the future of India, When men of jxjor into!' 
lect. or utter incapacity for llic noble and highly responsible 
work of administration, enter the service, the finger of 
scorn is naturally {lointctl at them by all Englishmen and 
tiativea alike, and they become in die end the laughing¬ 
stock of their own body and of the world at large. Let 
the system of numioatlDn by patronage be knocked on the 
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heaxt, and let the entire body of ilie service be thoroughly 
overhaiJed. Ndthmg of real importance can i>e done 
unless this system is condemned as radically wrong and 
unsuitable, and a new and better one adopted, conceived 
on broad tinea of State policy and the actual circumstances 
and political exigencies of the country, 

! therefore propose that a separate and independent 
branch of the Covenanted Civil Service be organized and 
established in India solely for the natives, and that all the 
lowef'-grade appointrnents be reserved for them to the ex¬ 
clusion of EngJishmen and Eurasians. I also suggest that 
the branch service shall be subordinate to the main service^ 
and that no natives be allowed to compete with Englishmen 
at the Civil Service examination to be held in England. 

An examination should be'held in India for the natives 
simultaneously with the English one, or aitlinTerent times, and 
the examiners should be appointed and sent out from Eng¬ 
land, I propose that at such local examinations, held annually 
for the natives in the Presidency towns of India, only those 
Candidates shall be admitted who hold the degree of M.A. 
and LL.D. Jrom one of the Indian universities, irrespective of 
their being already in the public si.‘rvlce or not. The success¬ 
ful competitoi^ at this examination should then be appointed 
to the service under the same rules and conditions as ire 
now in force in regard to the statutory civilians, and the 
limit of age shall be extended to twenty-seven years. In 
the case of M.A.s and LL.B.s already in the ser^'ice, this 
privilege may be safely exiemled, irrespective of the limit 
of age, as their official experience appears to be a good 
ground for extending such indulgence to them, over and 
above the fact of their degree being a sufficient warrant 
for their admission to the examinations. It is the soundest 
policy to crtcotirage university men by giving M.A.s ami 
LL.B.s opportunities for appearing at this exantination. 
Besides the invaluable culture and training of the uni¬ 
versity. the spedai knowledge acquired by actual work in 
the sen-ice, the fresh studies which they may prosecute in 
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otidcr to r[ua)[r}r foe passings the examlimtEonst wil] be ^ par- 
ttcu!(irly valuabie for raisjng the standard of quaTtfied 

candidates. Indeed, in whatever light I look at jhis pro¬ 
posal, [ only find satisfactory reasons to favour the idea of 
admitting the higher grades of university graduates to the 
test of this exarnInatJon. The number of appointments to 
be thus comijeted for, should be one-half of the number of 
appointments to the Civil Service. At the some time. 
Government should not only give a solemn assuitmce of 
their intention to carry out this policy, but should actually 
apjmmt a few of die pickeil and tried men of the subor¬ 
dinate native service (after serving in the line for seven or 
eight years} to a limited number of the best paid and 
superior of^cc.s. It is a weak and unwise policy to promise 
like a prince and pay like a miser: to admit the natives to 
the service on a fooling of equality, leaving open to them 
alt the appointments, higJi and tovr, and when responsible 
and high offices fall vacant to evade thdr promotion thereto 
by sophiatT)' and specious arguments, and to shuffle out of 
an unpleasant obligation.. 

This subordinate native Civil Service project should, I 
think, be as thorough. Just and generous, in its oiganixation, 
as it cati [x>ssibly be made, so as to leave no cause for the 
natives to be dissatisfied with it. The promptitude with which 
this newEcljeme may be orgaabed and adopted, will render it 
an die more welcome to those in whose favour it is intended 
to operate. All the rules and emulations as to pay. pension, 
emoluments, now applicable to tiic statutory civilians 
may be applied to the subordinate Civil Service os well, I 
also suggest that the successful candktates, immediately after 
passing their examination in India, be required, without cx- 
cejition, to make a short sojourn in England, say for two 
)ears, in order to finisli their education, to learn men and 
manners, and toseesoineihingof the wide world beyond their 
own homes and country, Uy travel and residence tn foreign 
countries, particubrly In England—one of the prominent 
centres of the dvilired world—a native of India neccs- 
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sanlj' leams much that Is of practical use to him in the 
aflftUrs of evcTjr’-tlay business life, and he has an oppori unity 
to luilv'am a great deal of his old Indian habits, manners^ 
associations and Ideas, by observation and aetiml inter¬ 
course with the highly polished, educated, and civilized 
society of Europe. Most of these habits and ideas have 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with hia strength, 
and may be rather hard to shake off; but everj'thing rude, 
coarse, unrefined and uncouth in his nature, wiil be tonert 
down and softened by having an insight into real English 
life and character, and by a good breath of the bracing, 
healthy, free air of England. This will help to make him 
a decent, presentable, civilized lining, fit to associate and 
mon'c in the highly cultured and polished drdes of Eng^ 
land or India. He will not then fee! tike a fish out of 
water in the society of Englishmen or women, and will 
boldly anil fredy mix with them on terms of frrendiJnt^s 
and good fellowship, and will at least he able to command 
their respect and sympathy, if not affection find intimacy. 

This ivill make the service a compact and unitetl body, 
and its members wiil be n pillar of strength to the Empire of 
India. It Is ingrained in human nature to return like for 
like, to return the coldness, resen'e; and silent contempt of 
the Englishman with like treatment. !tk the law cf nature 
to retaliate, and this is the source of aJI evils and complaints 
between the native and EngUsh members of the service. 

! say that the brains of the natives arc not alone to be culti¬ 
vated and refined, but let their hearts be also as cultivated 
,ind rcfincA They want .much of candour, sincerity, libe- 
raiity of principle, large-hcanedness, ddicary of feelmg, 
gentleness, sympathy for the weak, the wronged, the op¬ 
pressed, and honoui for thdr own women, and respect for 
the weaker sex. They are wanting in many such noble 
fpmlities of heart, which arc generally to be found in an 
average Englishman. During this compuisory sojourn in 
England. Government ought to adopt efficient "measures for 
the young native ch'llians to be made acquainted, as far 
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circumstances would permit, with everything that ivould 
Ijclp them in becoming poIlsheJ genilcmeriTand men of tlic 
world, and also in increasing their necessarily limited Stock 
of observaiiorv and cx|3erience and common information on aJ! 
subjects of importance. I^t the natives know and actually 
feef that their services are valued and courted by the 
Government, and they will serve their nilers w'ltli greater 
loyalty, efficienc)', zeal ami honesty, just^in the same way as 
the mother loves her child, and tire child returns her 
affection with double the interesL 

There cannot bea doubt about the necessity of extending 
the limil of age for the relive. An Indian youth has not 
all the advantages from his childhood mypoint of training 
and ctiucation that an English boy has. To begin with, a 
native must have a thorough knowledge of English before 
he can get through bis Civil Service examhwtion. Now, 
this in itself is a work of ai least ten‘years. Greek and 
Latin arc taught as a matter of course to all the English 
boys at all the public schools of England, and thus there 
b a solid foundation laid for the boys* future education, 
whereas it would be a Herculean task for the native boy 
to master tht^se difficult languages at such a tenller age. 
The physical strength and muscularit)', the vigorous school 
and home discipline, the smooth easy life (without cares, 
trouble, anxieties, and privations) of moat of the stout, 
healthy English lads, all facilltaijc the course of studies and 
thdr mental development and enlightenmenL Few such 
advantages l>as the poor native lad, bom, perhaps, of humble 
parents, who toil tlndr lives away, and whose son has to 
fight bard ftom his boyhood against alPsorts of diflfrcultics 
and drawbacks, which cripple and’enervate lus intellect and 
abilities, of however high order they may be, and knock half 
his Ilfi^ vigour, and energy out of him, 11 is owing to such 
causes that some English writers charge the natiN’e educated 
youth with cflcminacy, conceit, weak-mindedness, want of 
ffmuK^ and decision of character^ and a thousand other 
things. 
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Now last, but not loas^ b the point I have suggested of 
holding examinations in India* Government is deprived of 
the services of many bright and talented Indian youths who 
are " wasting their sweetness on the desert air" simply 
because they have no means to study in England for a 
number of years, depending on the bare chance or possi¬ 
bility of being able to pass the Civil Service examination. 
There arc hundreds of other difficulties In their xvay which 
an Englishman could never dream of, much less understand : 
one of which is the inborn aversion of ages to leave their 
home and country and go beyond the seas. This is so in 
the case of Hindoos only, hut still they are the most 
numercitis race out of the two or diree principal nationalities 
of India. Looking to all the circumstances of tiie people of 
the country, their modes of tlvought, their traditions, and 
their mode of life, this privilege of local examination should, 
I think. In fairness be granted to them. 

A word more and I have done. No end of modthca- 
tions of the existing rules and principles of the service have 
been suggested by public writers and speakers of the day 
(partlculariy the editor of the very ably-wn'tten paper, The 
Indian Sp^tatar), both in India and England, and the out¬ 
come of this hugediscu^ion has been the glorious Statutory 
Civil Service. I now earnestly hope that some practical 
shape may be given to some of the many reasonable sug¬ 
gestions that arc being made on all sides in India, so as to 
set at rest, once for all, this burning question of the day 
bettt'een the natives and English for ffidr real or supposed 
rights, and that tills furious controversy between the ruling 
and subject races maybe put a stop to at once in some ’tray 
which will meet the deirest wishes and aspirations of them 
all in as full and complete a manner as may be practicable. 
We have now waited and waited too long and patiently to 
see the end of this wordy warfare on this unpleasant and 
exddng subjfxt, and no good prophet lias yet risen to 
soothe the troubled waters of the ocean of this bitter dis* 
cussion. *• The sooner tliey all leave off their damnable 
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&CC5,' ^ Homtet sa^'Sr and introduce a practicaf suboniinatc 
Civil Ser\'ice Into the country, the better the public like 
it. It is a pity that suggesdom and hints comthg from able 
and well-informed persons on such matters, whose indepen¬ 
dent opinion ought to be respected, are often put dewn as 
the "chatter of irresponsible fm'cJitj'.'* 

Before I conclude this, I must frankly say that the 
benign British Government has given peace and prospenty 
to the teeming mlilions, and if to confer shelter and spread 
peace and ease over the country of India, to give pemumence 
to such a happy millennimn, and to have sympathy with, and 
work out, the welfare of the people, be noble aims, then the 
comforts and blessings which wc enjoy under the English 
Raj prove beyond a doubt that they have succeeded in 
those aims. We have not words sufBo'ent to express our 
love and gratitude for the hcart-felt contentment we enjoy 
under our kind and paternal Government, Happy, most 
happy, are the nations on whom the sun of the justice and 
rule of the British Government s h ine s . 

It is the earnest and sincere prayer of every loyal native 
of India that the Almighty God may ever make the sun of 
British prosperity shine over us, its loj^I subjects;, 

NtFSSERWANJEE SlIEItlARJCE GlXWALJjW 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Public attention Is at the piesent moment absorbed in 
one subject — the celebmtioti of the Jubilee. In this 
auspicious and histoHcal event Asia participates as well 
as England. Many of the most remarkable passagt^ of 
the reign of Queen Victoria relate to Eastern lands, and 
both in India and in China the most Impomni inci¬ 
dents of our whole intercourse with those countries have 
occurred since 1837. It is unnecessary' for us to dweil 
here on the circumstances which brought India under 
the direct authority of the Queen, and w'hich added the 
rtew title of Empress of India to the style of the Sovereign 
of this realm, for in another part of the Review it has re¬ 
ceived adeq ua te treatment at the liands of a distinguished 
audiority, But India has not atone been the scene of 
impomint changes during the present reign. In China 
e\‘ent5 almost as important have taken place within the 
last half-century. Two wars and two treatfes completely 
changed the character of our pt^ition in that countty', and 
tile long peace which has happily prevailed during the 
latter jjait of this period has brought about a good under¬ 
standing and cordial alliance between the two States which 
we may hope will redound to their mutual advantage in 
the coming struggles of the .Asiatic Continent. 

The celebration of the Jubilee finds the Queen's 
Government entrusted with many fresh lesponabiliti^ 
with tile protection of a much estended Empire and of 
a vastly increased commerce, over those that devolved 
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upon it fifty years ago, But it is a higii privilege id be 
able to say wiib a full appreciation of the embamssment 
sometimes caused the executive by the acrimony of party 
strife, and admitting the doubts which all old people and 
nations entertain as to the value of wliat they possess, 
that, notwithstanding these elements of weakness, the 
country still possesses the resources and the courage to 
uphold its dominion in every quarter of the world. When 
the reflective mind looks back on the brilliant roll of 
Oitcen Victoria's reign the demand seems reasonable that 
at least in the year of her Jubilee it is inappropriate to 
si^lgest a curtailment of our responsibilities and the other 
contractions dictated by a craven policy. The teign 
which savv English supremacy established in tlnr Punjab 
and beyond the Indus, and which witncssetl its re-estat>' 
lishment in face of ihe most formidable military and civil 
revolt recorded in Eastern annals, and which also beheld 
Engllsli troops triumphant over Russia, victorious in Cliinn. 
in Persia, in Afghanistan, does not sound ij ke the period 
in which we should ^uJttiit our iijferioritj' as a fighting 
Power, or when ive should ado[A a policy embodying tlie 
repudiation of all our old pledges and dutitei. 

The country has to act up to the greatness of the 
Empire. We have lo shape our policy by considerations 
of w hat Is right and wise. We have, above all, to do wha; 
we ought to do rather than to hesimte while we think 
whether we can do it We must also remember that we 
have observant and intelligent critics of the manner In 
wlilch we discharge these dudes. AJI parts of the Empire 
art: represented in Its capital for the Jubilee celebration. 
Our visitors have come here for the express purpose of 
getting a closer view of the nation which has spread iu 
arms ovirr e^icry gea and both hemisjjheres. With r^ard 
to its wealth and dvilizatlon there newi be no doubt about 
tlic vcrdicL Our Indian guests are shrewd enough to 
see at a glance that in Iwth of these we hatre 

reached the summit of power and reputation. But some- 
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thin? more is needed to make a nation safe, and still more 
to jireacn'e that elaborate fabric of Eiistem empire which 
it ought to be our proudest boast to have erected. We 
have to convince our dependents and our allies that we 
have the will as weU as the power to make good: all our 
pretensions and to ensure the safetj' of those who are 
subject to our sway. 

Considerations such as these lend additional interest and 
signliicance to the presence in London of Maharaja Holkar. 
the ruler of the Indore state, and the other Indian princes, 
who Iiave crossed die ocean to testify their lo5'alty in their 
own j>er5ons. Their journey is also admittedly an experi¬ 
ment- They have resolutely overcome thdr natural 
prejudicca, and tliey are here in spite of heavy social and 
ceremonial discomfort. It would require the gift of 
prophecy to say whether on their return tiiey will come to 
the conclusion that their reception here, and thdr new 
experiences, have compensated iheiti for what they* have 
undergone. Let us hope that it will be so. for it is dis¬ 
tinctly to our advantage that the experiment involved, in. 
the princes* visit should succeed- Rut this is a quesdon 
of hopeful anticipation rather than absolute certainty. 
Sytni>athy may be alienated by triHcs as w*ell as by grave 
political shortcomings. It is to the interest of both the 
Indian princes and ourselves that no oontrttemps should 
occur, that they should see the best side of English life and 
English character, and that they' should go back to India, 
with the knowledge that the real strength of the Anglo- 
Indian administration lies in its drawing its resources from 
the inexhaustible supply of an energetic, vigorous, and. 
courageous people. On the other hand, it is to our advan¬ 
tage to recognize that princes like Maharaja Holkar have 
their useful pUce in the organization of Indian rule, and that 
to bring them Into dpser sy-rapathy with ourselves, and to- 
cmnblne their resources with our own. would be a high feat 
of statecraft- The success of any such policy can hardly 
be very great unless we utilize the little interval now left to 
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us before the extema] dajiger becomes very pressing. We 
ho^ thac Maharaja Holkar, who is the first of the great 
ruJing princes to come to our shores;, has set an example which 
the other chiefs, and pardedarSy the Nizam, will follow at 
no distant date. Maharaja Holkar is a yoting man, but he 
has begun his rule wdl, and he will live to sec many stirring 
events in India and beyond its frontier. In connection 
with these he may play a prominent and an honounible 
part. English rule jo India rests on English strength 
^d tenacity alone, but our allies may claim their share 
in the honour of the struggle. Moreover, no English 
Government ever refused to wethprov-ed allies and sup¬ 
porters the full recompense of their co-opeiation and good 
faith. 

Again has the quarter closed rather on a state of pre¬ 
paration and e.\peccancy than on one of accomplished fact 
and actual progression in regard to events in Afghanistan 
and Central .Asia. The resumed negotiations at Si, Peters¬ 
burg are at a standstill, bur Ft is wdl known that the hitch 
is not of as serious a character as has been supposed, and 
that Sir West Ridgeway is likely to return to the Russian 
capital and to bring the matter to a termination. Of course 
we are only speaking of the formalities which will bring to 
a close the Afghan Delimitation question commenced nearly 
three years ago, and not of any real and substantial agree¬ 
ment between England and Russia to respect their different 
spheres of influence. Such an agreement w^e regard as 
impossible and Utopian. The utmost we can hope for is 
thatby concessionselsewhereand si^wesdons of compromise, 
Russia will be brought to assent to the Ameer's retention 
of Kham-i-Ab, and to the peaceful ending of the much 
vexed frontier oegottatiom 

Wc cannot refrain from pointing out one danger that 
may arise from any e-xccsslvc complacency on oor part It is 
said, with even’ air of authority and credibility, that the price 
of the Ameer s retention of Kham-i-Ab is to be the surrender 
of Meruchak. Now it must be recollected that Meruchat h 
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a pUce whicli the Ameer himself regards as of the greatest 
importance. WTien the Penjdeh incident ^vas at its height we 
were told that the Ameer attached Importance to it 
because he retained Memchah, and now we seem to think 
that he will be content to lose both in order to preserve a 
place which is not less in his possession than Jelialahad or 
I'errah. An account has appeared in the Indian papers 
from an Englishman resident in Afghanistan, stating that 
the Ameer already repents the surrender of Penjdeh, as 
wdl he may, and if this is anything like a truthful expres* 
sion of his feelings, how are we to expect him to be gratified 
when we inform him that he must withdraw from Menjchak 
also ? The danger of the hour Is that in our anxieia- to 
attain a nominal agreement with Russia, we may alienate the 
svmpaihics of the Ameer and destroy his belief in our policy, 
A great deal has been said about the Ameer knowing hb 
interests best, and when he said at HawuJ 1’indi that he did 
not care much about Penjdeh. we preferred to endorse 
rather than to correct bis ignorance, hie apfiears to ha\’e 
since corrected it for Mmsdf and his regrets with regard to 
Penjdeh are the strongest possible argument against any 
reckless cession of Meruchak, In our anxiety lo keep U]i 
pleasant shams with Kussia, we are In danger of sacrificing 
tangible advantage in .Afghanistan. 

We have to consider also the so-called Ghil^al rebellion, 
although we know that only one or two of the clans of 
iliat great tribe, which has. however, been subordinate to 
the Duranis for one hundred and fifty years, are implicaitxl 
in II Out Government must be culpably misled unless we 
know a great deal more about this insurrection tliau Russia 
does. The official view throughout the winter and spring has 
nei cr wavered in the conviction that the Ameer ti-as certain 
to gain the upper hand of Ids adversaries. These antidpa- 
liorts have still to be l erified by events, and the lapse of 
time ftithout any decisive action taking place has necessarily 
thrown doubt on what seemed the ccunmon sense and more 
probable vie^^' of the sicuatlon, Even still the chances of 
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victor)' ar« in Abdurrahman’s favour, and tEie first mark^ 
success he gains in the field will be the signal for both the 
disbandment of his envies and the acceleration of the 
negotiations at Sl Petersburg. . Notwithstanding the 
doubts bred of delay, there arc. still v^id reasons to 
bdieye that this success will be obtained. 

Russia's movements, although still concealed and unde¬ 
veloped, point to the conclusion that she meditates at an 
early date taking a forward step in the direction of Herat, 
and the Indications of the hour also favour the supposition 
that it will be done rather by the instrumentality of some 
claimant to the Herat government than by a direct attack. 
The general opinion was that this claimant could only be 
Ayoob, but it is now dear that Russia is going to keep this 
important rival to the .^mecr in ,reser\'e for a future con¬ 
tingency, and that she b now content to utilize such ser¬ 
vices as a much humbler per 50 t].-^e^ Iskander Khan, can 
render. Iskander Khan has been appointed Governor of 
Penjdeh, and hb presence so near die Afghan frontier is 
intended to revive the recollecdon of the Afghans concern¬ 
ing the son of the Sultan Jan, who ruled Herat from 1S57 
to 1S63. Iskander Khan, whose mother was a daughter 
of Dost hlahomed, making him, therefore, according to 
our ideas, the Ameer's cousin, resided for some tim f* in 
Hngland after his quamei with the Russian GovemmenL; 
but he has long been alienated from us, and recenti)'. 
through the instrumentality of M. de NehdofT, the Czar’s 
representative at Constantinople, he became reconciled to 
the St. Petersburg authorities. We shall hear more of 
Iskander before the Afghan drama reaches its most exciting 
scenes^ 

The news of the mutiny of a portion of the garrison of 
Herat tends confinnation to the opinion as to the purposes 
to which it Is intended to turn such men as Iskander Khan, 
There is no necessit)' to go so far as to declare that hedias 
been the means of instigating the present ri^g, although 
such may have been the case; but it b obvious that, when 
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popular dissatisfaciion among dio Heratls b Id frl to art 
Insubordinate spirit in the ranks of the garrison, the moroent 
will have arrived for employing the inan who has preteu'' 
slons to be their ruler. The intelligence from Merat has 
one satisfactory aspect. If the garrison contains some 
unfriendly elements^ there is sttll a section disposed to 
stand true in its altt^iance to Abdurrahman, and this fact, 
added to the greatly improved state of the defences of 
Herat, may ensure the stability of his role in the 
Western province. At ail events,- it will not cnimble away 
without making a semblance of resistance:, and as there is 
no immorliate risk of Russia attacking Herat by open force, 
the loyal garrison may succeed in retaining this important 
place for as long as there is a united Afghanistan, and u 
single ruler in that states There is one piece of informa- 
tbn brought back by the officers of the late E'rontier Com¬ 
mission on which loo much stress hardli^ be laid, and 
that is the non-fighting character of the tribes in the Heri 
Rud valley. The Char dAimaks are no longer a warrior 
race, if they ever were one, and Russia will not find in 
their districts the traluablc recruiting ground which used to 
be generally suppoeeiL The Afghan garrison represents 
a much more formidable figliting force than anything that 
can be brought against it short uf a Russian army. It 
will be unfortunate If we fail to adequately utilize the 
splendid miliiaiy material supplied by the tribes of Eastern 
Afghanistan in checking and driving back the Russktn in- 
^'ader when he makes hb effort. Our only chance of being 
able to employ these tribes lies through the mediation of 
an Ameer; and if, as is allied, Abdurrahman has undone 
by e.<ccsrive cruelty all he had accomplished by excep¬ 
tional vigour, we, not less than he him^f, have cause for 
regret. 

With regard to events in China we have nothing to 
say. The young Emperor has assumed the fimetions of 
supreme authority, but the audience question Is still tm- 
settled, Nothing has been done with r^ard to either the 
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Bunnah frontier, tlie Tibet miasian, or the Kashgar Con¬ 
sulate. The Marquis Tseng is increasing his naturally 
great intlutmcet and |iromises to ph}- in the future a not 
less important part than Li Hung Chang did In the posL 
Railways and telegraphs are to be consmicted, but In all 
cases by China herself. The strategic railway to Monkden 
shou's how alive the mandarins are to ilteir present position 
and future periL We may look fonvard to China showing 
under her new auspices increasing setf-reliance and im¬ 
patience of externa] control. This is the tendeucy of the 
hour, but there are no new facts to record. 

One of the most interesting events of the quarter has 
been the offer by the CoundH of Regency of Gwalior of 
three and a half millions sterling to the Government of 
India. An example has thus been set of udUaElng the 
surplus and conceded wealth of India for the bc2u-/it both 
of the nadve States and the Government, which no doubt 
will be followed by other of the wealthy princes. Many 
sensational stories have been told of the discovery of 
this treasure, but they have no foundation in hict. The 
Maharaja Scindia was known to have largely saved^ and 
the accumulations at his death were smaller, and not larger 
than had been anticipated. Immediately on bis death, 
in June, iSSb, the charge of the State Treasuries w<ire 
made o\^r to the Resident at Gwalior and certain members 
of the council, and the counting of the treasury was at 
once commenced, and has only lately been completed; 
the amount being stated as approaching seven millions 
sterling. Half of this sum the Agent to the Governor- 
General was able to persuade the Council of Regency 
to mvest with the Government of India for the benefit 
of the Gwalior State at 4 per cent, interest, which will 
gi^-e a return of £ 1 20,000 per annum instead of remaining 
absolutely buried in the iianh. 

Sir Gunpat Eao, President of the Council of Rt^enc)’, 
a man of great intelligence and capability, cordially 
seconded the efforts of the British agency, and the strong 
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opposktcin whiicf] esdsts in nntive States to Investing money 
in Government securities was successfuHy ovetcooui. 
The Step in advance is one of great importance, and it 
may be that it may bnd many lEmtatorsL 

As we leferred in our last nnrnbcr to the continued 
silence of Mr. Carey, it is necessary' that we should record 
his safe return to fndia together with Mr. Dalgleish, the 
well-known Yarkand trader. He seems lo have thoroughly 
exptornl the region between Kboten and Lob Nor, and at 
the former place he came across General Pijevalsky", who. for 
reasons bc^ known to himself, avoided the English travel¬ 
ler, and hastily departed from Khotdi during the night of, 
or in the early morning after, Mr, Carey’s arrival. The 
Russi an traveller was accompanied by a strong pMty of 
Cossacks, whereas the Englishmen tnavdlod mtesconed. 
Further details of Mr. Carey's journey will be ex|>ectied 
with no incon^derable degree of imerest. While talking of 
travellers in Central .Asia, we may note the news of the 
arrival in ChmtruJ of three European travellers, who have 
since been identified as the Fmnchmen. Bon\*a]ot, Capu& 
and Pepin, the two former of whom are well known for their 
tour in Bokhara and Khiva. They were, tvhen found, ia 
great distressy and almost starving, and they are alleged 
to Owe their escape from a miserable death to the timely 
aid of the Indian Government. We may assume that 
their fate will be quoted as proof positive of the im- 
practicabili^ of the Hindoo Koosh passes for an army 
through the dearth of provisions. We must not lull our¬ 
selves into a false security in this quarter, and tr may be 
noted that the annual Russian missioa to die Pamir has 
already reached the scene of its inquiries. 

Among administrative changes we should note, in con¬ 
clusion, that the Tashkent school have carried the day 
against that of TiRIs, and that die Transcaspian district has 
been added to Turkestan instead of to the Caucasus. The 
military department has already been removed to Samar- 
ennd, and ive may look for the proclamation of tliat dty as 
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the Qpital of Russian Central Asia, at an early date- The 
occupation of Kerki, osten^Iy for securing the flank of 
the railway lo Samancand- is really directed ai closing 
Bokhara to the intrigues of Katd Torah* the l^dmate 
Ameer of Bokhara, It ^ms probable that it will be fol¬ 
lowed by the construction of a Ime of raihvtiy along the 
left bank of the Oxu^ frOm Chaijui to Kerki, and rumour 
declares that twenty miles of this line are already laid 

down, 

■ + 
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Sir Rtcfiord T^cmplds yexrnals^ 

Tii£ uppearance of ihcse two handsoine and fntci^sting 
volumes [•* Journals ke^Jt in Hj^deiabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, 
and Nepal" by Sir Kjciiaro TE«rLE, Bart., M.P., &c. 
(London: W- H, Allen & Co,)] suggests the refleetion 
liow few Anglo-Indians have taken the trouble to keep a 
journal, although the conditions of their service might be 
thought eminently suitable for such a practice. Sir Richard 
Temple has been one of the few exceptions to the rulev and 
in these volumes we have the contents of his private 
diaries at Hyderabad in 1S67—S, in Cashmere in and 
again in 1871. in Nepaul in 1876^ and In Sikkim tn 1875. 
The interest n e cessarily vanes with the importiuice or im. 
importance of the subject, and of course the journals 
relating to polidca] events in the capital of the Deccan tvtll 
daim more notice and attention than those describing the 
scenery of the Himalaj-as, At the same time it should be 
admiiterj that the latter reveal a keen eye for the pictur¬ 
esque, and <ui ajitness in describing the charms of nature 
which it might be wished that more travcJleis possessed 
than is the case. Nor should the fact be ^ored that Sir 
Richard Temple enio>'ed special iacilities for seeing all the 
sights of Cashmere and Nepaul. and that the rulers of thoi; 
states placed at his service some of their most competent 
officials to act as his guides. Unquestionably the impor¬ 
tance of this portion of the narrative b enhanced by the 
admirable introductions suppL'ed to each section by Captain 

Richard C. Temple, who has inherited his father's literary 
capacity, ^ 





The volumes take their place In pamanent Anglo- 
Indian literature for the “private diarj' of Politics at the 
Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad from April 7, to 

January j, 186S,’' The earlier date was that on which the 
author entered the Nizam's territory on his way to take up 
the post of Resident at Hyderabad m succession to Sir 
George Yule, and the later that on whidi Sir Richard left 
the capital of the Deccan to assume the duties of Foreign 
Secretarj' at Calcutta, The most significant passages in 
the diaiy are. of course, those relating 10 die deceased 
tniniscer, Sir Salar J ung, but tlicre is much of interest about 
the leading nobles of the Nizam's courc, and the late Nizam 
himself. Such questions as the umanitaiy condition of the 
town of Hyderabad are not n^lectcd, and the multiiarious 
duties of an active Reside ni are depicted in these daily 
entries of perha{>s the most active Anglo-Indian of our 
time. The impFcssion left by tliis portion of the diary b on 
the whole lavourablc to the memory of Sir Salar J ung, 
witliout being unduly laudatory, Sir Richard heirs testimony 
to the excellence of his conduct and tiie thoroughness of 
his work. The value of the testimony is enhanced by its 
having been proffered at the time. The coloured engtav- 
iogs and chtomo-lithogmphs are excellent, and the volumes 
contain some useful maps. 


Ancient li^pt, 

O.VLv a few of the volumes of that most excellent series 
(published by T* Fisher Unwin) bearing thecatduRg title 
of *■ The Story of the Nations'' can come within our pur¬ 
view*, but the most captious will not complain at our in¬ 
cluding within onr sphere the land of the Pharaohs, which 
belongs mote truly to Asia than Russia does to Europe; 
The subject of Ancient Egypt could not have been 
entrusted to more competent hands than the author of 
"The Five Great Monarchies," See., and Professor Raw- 





Hnsott's on the titJc-page is guarantee sufficient 

of Ixjth hlstoncil aocumcy and pleasant reading* The 
story begins with the- mythical Mates, and ends with the 
consolidation of the Persian Conquest in the 4th ceniurj' ^ 
before onr era. From the commencement to the end it is 
full of wonde^ religious, literarj', and scientific, as well as 
political, which go to make up whai the author calls the 
" extraordinarily precocious greatness" of Egypt. The 
story of Eg)-pt b told in a series of monographs relating to 
the successive dynasties and kings who held possession of 
the Nile Valley. We have briiUant descriptions of the 
shepherd and die priest kings, of the Ramesside and Saits 
dynasties r anti perhaps tlte chapter on Queen Hatasu, who 
reigned conjointly with the second and third. Thoihmes, 
is the most intercstitig of an Interesting volume. The 
several Persian invasions, banning with Uiat of Cyrus, and 
ending in the reduction of the tvhole kingdom, form the 
subject of the last chapter of a volume which appeals strongly 
to the historical student as well as the general reader. 


Short Etsays m Chino, 

Mt(. Friseric H. Baefoor has collected from bb scrap¬ 
book, kept by him as a Chinese resident and schobr. 
cerrain short-tssays on subjects of hbierical or general 
interest in connection with the Middle Kingdom, and these 
have been allowed a place in Trlibner's Oriental Series, 
The volume, which b tlie latest issued of that most ad¬ 
mirable collection of Eastern knowledge..bears the title of 
" Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-book," and Its cstcrnal 
appearance b not calculated to deter the reader from making 
closer inspection. Its contents are essentially light and 
amusing rather than heavy and full of facts, Jji the sketch 
of the Empress Regent, for instance, wc are shown rather 
the light foibles and human weaknesses of a female ruler 
than the strong will and masculine character which have 



-enabled her to retain autocratic power during a swmiy 
period^ and in spite of many keen and uncompromising 
livala. The rest of the contents arc varied as well os 
instructive. Historical subjects are dealt ^vith in diapters 
bearing such titles as “The First Emperor of China " and 
” The Fifth Prince," The latter personage Is the unde of 
the present Emperor, and is generally known by this 
numerical designation, or more formally as the Prince of Tun. 
He seems to be the humourist of the Imperiai family, and 
some of the escapades related of him are extremely funny* 
Out of the iwent)' chapters of which the volume consists, 
some new ideas are likely to be gleaned about China and 
her people. 


T'ht 

THE msc volume of the great work on which Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has been for the last few yeans engaged has now been 
published by ^e Clarendon Press. [•■ The Anglo-Indian 
Ctxles," edited by WiiixLEt' Stokes, D.CU, Vo!, L, “Sub- 
stantive l*a.w, (Oxford \ Clarendon Press.)] As tve hope 
to publish in our next number an afttcit: dealrng with the 
subject-matter of this volume, from the pen of a competent 
authority, we shall confine our present notice to one or two 
extracts from the General Introduction. The work is to 
contain the principal codes of law enacted by the Goverrior- 
Geneml in Council dunng the last twenty-six years, 
and will be divided into two volumes, one dealing with 
Substantive Law and the other with Adjective Law, 
The former ts now published. The work ought to be 
itsefiil, a.s the author says, “not only to the judges, 
legal practitioners, and Jaw students, for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to bankers, traders, public 
servants, and future l^sJator^" and many others. Mn 
Stokes also gives a history of the codification of Indian 
law, and finally the value of his work is enhanced by an 
adnurable and elaborate index. 
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HyderahaH Affmri, 


We have ^civeti fram Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Talejarkhait 
a pamphlet entitled, “ The Jubilee Dawn in Ntiam Hydera¬ 
bad, describing and discussing recent afTaica at the 

capital <jf the Nizam's territorj', "" Events haiiie mwed 
tapidlyin this quarter of India since it was written, but If 
some of the writer's su^iestlons are already out of date, we 
may bear witness to the fact that the tone in which his essay 
is written is cxcelloit throughouL 
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TmS year has been reniarkabic for Ute large number of 
Indian ruling princes and noblemen who hai>'e visited 
England to attend the Queen's Jubileetand to se^ plea* 
sure, health, or insiructTon. Mever before have so many 
representative natives of Hindosian been together in this 
K»untry, and never before have duels of. such high rank 
and political importance come to Europe at ait. The 
example which has been now set wiH, we may conclude^ be 
largely followed, and year by year a larger number of 
Indians, of all conditions, will ov^t^me the prejudices 
which still hinder or forbid foreign travel, and will rush 
to, taste the delights of a residence in London and Paris 
and accept the 'splendid hospitality which ^Engllslunen at 
home are so ready to extend to their 1 ndian felbw subjects. 
It is understood that the Nizam of Hyderabad had intended 
coming to England for tlic Jubilee^ but the confusion of 
local politics made it expedient to postpone his departure 
until a competent minister should have taken charge of the 
administration. He will probably carry out Itis project 
next year. It may be noted that it is only eleven 
years since the present Niram attended the Imperial 
assemblage at Delhi; the hrst occasion on which a 
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Hyderabad rufer had left hb territories to pay homage loan 
English \’'iceroy ; and the idea of a visit to Europe would 
liave been an iropossibie one to his prodecffisors, into whose 
presence, not many years ago* the British Resident and his 
stafT tvere accustomed to enter without their bootsL 

I ft then, the lime will probably arrive that a tour tn 
Europe will become as fashionable for Indian gendemcn 
as it was formerly obligatory on Englishmen of wealth and 
family; and if this time be succeeded—when increased 
facilities of travelling are devised^y » descent of Indian 
tourists upon England, much as Switzeriand and Italy are 
now invaded by a crowd of English sightseers, it will be 
well to inquire whether the duties of official and conven¬ 
tional hospitality have during the past summer been duly 
aud reasonably observed, or whether any lessons for die 
future can be learned from the failures of the pasL 

Considerable enticisin has been directed to the Eubfccc 
of the treatment trf our dlustrious vlriiors by the aijthDtitres 
at the India Office and the Court of St James’* and it has 
been roundly and frequently asserted that the arnuigcmenis 
made were inadequate and wanting both in courtesy and 
dignity, while chiefs, who had undergone much trouble and 
expense in order to have the honour of paying their 
resp^ts to the Queen, were allowed to depart with a feeling 
of slight and neglect If it were true that ignorance or 
carelessness or stupidity had allowed these interesting visits 
to leave behind only bitter memories in the minds of those 
to whom the English people desired to show honour, it 
might perhaps be well to be silent on the matter, and allow 
the faults or mistakes committed to be forgotten as speedily 
as possible But the truth is that, with a few exceptions, 
the anangements made were satislacloq' to the Indian 
chiefs, who left England thoroughly impressed with the 
anxious desire of the Queen, the Government, and the 
jwiple of England to treat them with all kindness and 
hoiwnir. The mistakes, if fairly acknowledged, can be 
corrected in the future, and they were intrinsically unim- 
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portant when comparca with the warmth of the reception 
accorded? while many of the asserted grievances were 
unknown and unheeded by the supposed subjects of them, 
and only created by the sympathetic imagination of news- 
paper correspondents, ignorant of the way-s of thinking of 
Indian people. 1 have some personal acquaintance witli 
all the chiefs who have been in England this season, :ind I 
am con\'fneed that their feeling of gratitude for the kindness 
shown them is extreme, while they have thOTOLighly enjoyed 
their visit to England. The majority of theju were too 
sensible to feel aggrieved, as we hear in an imaginative 
record of a conversation held by a new'spaper reporter at 
Oombay with Maharaja Hoikar, because they were only 
allowed two horses Instead of four in the Jubilee procession, 
or because they were set down at one door of Buckingham 
Palace inste.id of another. 

At the same time, I do not think that the manner in 
which the Court officials dealt with the question of the 
public treatment on historical occasions of the Indian princes 
was politic or wise. It may be true that the latter had no 
grievance in being alb wed only two horses to their carriages 
in the procession ? but no one can doubt iliat the restriction 
was impolitic. On tliis august occasion it should have been 
the first aim of the aiuhorities to impart to the rejoicing an 
fmpenal character, rather than a domestiq or local one, 
The greatest prominence should have been given to the 
Illustrious feudatories of the Crown, who, in person or by 
delegates, represented the vast Indian Empire, and whose 
homage was the more welcome that It was vohmiaTy and 
sincere. They should have been conveyed to W’estminster 
Abbey in royal carriages wiih four horses, and with every 
outward mark of honour. To compel them to use hired 
carriages, with only a pair of horses, was a hlunder. show¬ 
ing that the rmpoTtance of the event was not apprcciatjcd by 
the Court, and gave outsiders the erroneous impression that 
there was some jealousy of the effect chat the Indians 
might create, and some fear that their true importance, as 
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compared with the smaller roy^altlea of Europe, might be 
discerned by the public, as indeed k was. Although the 
Court officials depreciated dial part of the show which they 
should have magnified, its true significance was visible to 
foreigners and to the assembled public, Perlia|3S the most 
distinguished of our German visitors remarked to me that 
the Indian princes were the most striking part of the pro¬ 
cession from the Imperial viewpoint, and that there w’as no 
other country in the world that could furnish such a spec¬ 
tacle. The applause of the crow'd along the wthole line of 
route showed that they appreciated lu .a similar manner the 
presence of the Indian princes. The Queen alone received 
a more general and hearty welcome from the people. 

The mistake of the procession, which was rqieated on 
other occasions, and notably ai the ceremony of la)'iog the 
roundation stone of the Imperial Institute, where the Indbu 
representatives should have been assigned a more prominent 
and honourable position, was a blunder from the English 
and im[ierial and public point of view. It was nolspei^ly 
fdt by tl»e chiefs who. with perhaps two exceptions, received 
cjuite as much honour as they were entitled to, while several 
of no iufportance whatever obtained far more than they 
could ri^tfully liave claimed. They had few standards of 
comparison, and no experience of Western etiquette or 
ceremonial, and were indifferent to the fact that petty 
German princes,of no political weight or interest, were treated 
as royal |>ersonages, while they themselves were placed on 
altogether a lower level, and relegated to the second seats 
and hir*;d carrIagesL The mysteries of Court etiquette as 
practised at St, James’^s were as deep and inexplicable to 
them as lliey are to the majority of Englishmen, and they 
wisely refrained from critidsiog ^remonial which they did 
-not undiiusiand. 

Most {lersons of authority in London society were of 
opinion that the Indian chiefs should have been received and 
treated as Royal guests. Seeing that the occasioil was a 
special one; thus Uiey bud come to do honour to the Queen; 
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that dicywtaiecomiiarattvdy fe^v^ in number while roya] hOs* 
pHaltly is, according to precedent, limited to a week, it would 
have been far more gradous and appropriate to have bes¬ 
towed upon all the princes and deputations this simple and 
highly appreciated honour. I hear that it was conceded in 
one instance, very partially and in a half-hearted, shame¬ 
faced manner. If so. this only emphasizes the failure of 
hospitality in the case of the oiliers. When the number 
and variety of the princes of Hindostan ate considered, it 
will be evident that it would be impossible to treat them 
ordinarily as gjiests of the Crotrn on their visits lo England. 
It is to be hoped that they wtll be otir frequent visitors, 
holding this country to be a second home, and everything 
should be done to encour;^ and ivekome them. A more 
intimate mutual knowledge will be of advantage to both 
England and India. Hut the occasion of the Jubilee was 
so special and the visits of the princes had been so directly 
connected with it, that it seems a pity that the Lord 
Chamberlain could not Iiave Included them for a week 
among the honoured guests of the Queen. 

As this was not thought convenient, there was no excuse 
for the grave bhmder which gave royal rank and pi^cedence 
to a black lady from the Sandwich Islands. This was the 
only affront w'hrch was seriously felt by all the Indian 
princes. The administration of the islands, from which the 
so-called Queen of Hawaii takes her name and tide is 
understood to be run by certain smart Yankee merchants, 

< who have elected a native chief as nominal ruler, w'hose 
name, David Kalakaua, suggests missionary intervention. 
This person might fidy rank with Cetewayo of African 
fame, and Queen Kaptolani is as much an independent 
sovere^n as is the wife of tlic gentleman who owns the 
Scflly Islands. American adventurers have not hitherto been 
held competent to grant patents of acknowledged royalty 
to their converted clients. The Lord Chamberlain might 
easily have ascertained from the United States minister in 
what style this lady is received in America, which is far 
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more iniimaieJy connected with Hawaii than is England. 
In the States, if I have been rightly tnfomicd by an 
American senator, she is treated like a private individual, 
and no official notice b taken of her wliatever. and I can 
assert from personal knowledge that her reception at the 
Court of Sl James has astonished Americans quite as 
much as Englishmen. It is only the other day that the 
Hawaian islanders were naked savages, with strongly marked 
cannibal propensities; and Her Majesty the Queen of 
Hawaii and the Princess Lilinckalant are still credited with 
a pjnefenence for raw over cooked fish. It is notorious that 
royal personages of European houses were seriously annoyed 
at the position accorded lo the dusky Hawaian tn Court 
ceremonial, and it must not be a matter of surprise if the 
Indian princes shared the sentiment- If Hawaii and its 
iate cannibal court disappeared beneath the winters of die 
Pacific the event would be regarded with supreme indifiTer- 
ence by Englishmen. Yet the t&i-dhatUe queen of these 
obscure islands, whose whole revenue is far less than tliat of 
many English noblemen, is given prectsdence over the 
tiltistrious princes of Htndostan, whose pedigree stretchy 
through all historic times, and whose loyalty and goodwill 
are of the utmost importance to this empire. Can there he 
any doubt that if the Nbamof Hyderabad Iiimsdf liatl been 
present at the jubilee, the most powerful ruler in India; or 
the Maharaja of Oudeypore, the most illustrious in descent, 
they would have been placed bdow these lately redabietl 
savages of the South Sea ? It should be clearly understood 
by the Court that ilie treatment of the Hawaian Queen, 
gmnting her royal honours, Court carriages, and Flritish 
sentfies, ^vc great and deep offence to ih® more important 
Indian cliids; and no prince of position will visit England 
WNth any satisfaction or security unlc^ some assurance be 
given thill so extraordinary an outrage on the sense of 
propriety and proportion will not be again committed 
There are many dusky potentates in the regions of Central 
Africa or the idmds of the Pacific who hive not yet been 
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dUtingrikbed bjr roj’al favour, but who are a£ dcservingf of it 
as the Queen of Havvaii, If they can be induced to don the 
garments of civilization which mtsslonary enterjjtize is doubt¬ 
less preparing for them, they will hasten to appear at a Court 
where they are welcomed In so undlscriminatiog a manner 
and placed on an equality with tlie crowned heads of 
Europe. But it must he borne in mind that in this incident 
the Indian princes have no substantial grievance. The Queen 
of Hawaii was given precedence over all the princes of the 
great European houses, reigning raonarchs alone excepted, 
and the 1 ndians had no right or reason to specially complain. 

The question of the relative position 0 / Indian chiefs 
and members of European royal familica is much more 
difficult, and it is only necessary to say that it n’ould be 
well for the Court of Sl James* to revise hs code of State 
etiquette and make it more In accord with both the changes 
in modern Europe and the new departure in India and in 
Asia generally, which is bringing the more important nath^ 
rulers to England. With the petty Indian chiefs no heart¬ 
burning is likely to arise; indeed, they invariably receive, 
like the Raja of Narsingarh last year, more attention than 
their rank and importance deserve * but with those of the 
first class the case is difficult They arc not independent; 
their foreign relations are under the strict control of the 
British Government, and one and all accept widioutqu.S' 
lion or demur their honourabte place as feudatories of the 
Crown, a posiuon to which they do not think of objcctlag, 
for they have always been feudatory to some central 
autliority and have never known the sweets and dangers 
of independence. But, in their internal affairs, the col¬ 
lection and expenditure of their revenues and the adminis¬ 
tration of their States, tliey are practical ty^independe nt; 
far more so than the minor states of Germany, which are 
subjext to the general legislation of the Berlin Parliament 
and have to supply a fixed preportion of men to the 
imperial army. No law of the Legislative Council of India 
runs in Xative States, w*hile the chiefs arc generall)' free 
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from any obligation lo famish troops or tribute. Some 
contingents are maintainec] and some tcibuie paid under 
ancient engagement, but tlm is the e^fceptioti and not the 
rule. Such being the case, and the great if not vital 
importance to our supremacy of ihe loj'al co^opcnition of 
the Indian chiefs being admitted, itm>uld be well for the 
Lord Chamberlain to consider whether their relative posi¬ 
tion qua the minor princes of European houses should not 
be improved. They have no claim to rank with European 
royalties or their immediate relations, sons and brothers \ 
bm there can be little Hesitation in the mind of any his- 
toHcal or political student in assigning to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir or the Nbam of Hyderabad, or Oudej'pore, or 
Gwalior, a place higher than that of the Grand Duke-s and 
Serene Highnesses who live and move and have their 
being by permi^lon of the Berlin Government, and the 
majority of whose Stales are inslgnihcant in area, with a 
revenue less than that of an English nobleman of the 
second dass, \Vithiit the German Empire there are only 
four States, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Baden, 
which would, according to Indian statistics, count as of the 
first class, though H esse and Mecktenburg-Schwerin might by 
courtesy tie included. For purposes of comparison—although 
I readily .tllow that the comparative method !s of small value 
in dealing with Oriental and Occidental States—we will place 
side by side the six most important members of the German 
Empire, and six of the most important Indian States: 
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The twcnty*itve subordiimte States of Germany, inclu* 
ding Alsajce and Loraine, are together sroaUer than either 
Hyderabad or Kashmir, while they are certainly not more 
independent of imperial control. But the majority of the 
princes whose territories make lip the German Empire 
possess on an average less than a thousand square miles of 
territory r while some, iike Reuss and Schaumburg Lippe. 
sustain their ancestral dignities on the income they can 
foise from an area of tsa and 131 square miles with a 
population snutUer than that of a third-class English town, 

There ore many other Indian principalities whichj so 
far as area and population are cciocerne<l, compare favour¬ 
ably with the more important German States, Oudeypore 
the most illustrioiis of all, llie head of the Rajputs of 
Hindostan, is twice as large as Sajcony: Jodhpur, whose 
princes claim as ancient a [ledigree. is as large as Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Hesse together; Indore ts larger than W'ur-' 
temburg; Pattiala, the he;id of the powerful Sikh States, 
is the same siae as Baden; and Bhopal, the second 
Muhamadan State in rank, is considerably more extensive. 
It will be at ortce conceded that the German Principatitles 
have an excellent administration, while the native States 
have ordinarily a bad one : that the rich, cultivated, 
and manufacturing population of Centra] Europe is far 
in ad^-anccj in material prosperity, of the poor and un- 
insmicted agn*cu!tura! population of India: but the main 
facts governing the ordinary rules of Court etiquette remain, 
that the Indian princes are more independent and rule 
larger tefritories and more numerous subjects than their 
German contemporaries. 

it IS not to be expected that the prescription and 
tradition which govern Court ceremonial can be hastily and 
without much deliberation put aside ‘ and for this reason 
our Indian vtsitors have Ittdeor no reasonable ground for 
complaint at the position assigned to them relative to 
European princes during the late fe^ivities. All that 
is here urged is that Court arrangements must show 
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themselves possessed of %dtality and adapdvenesi: and 
must alter with the changed conditions of the modern 
world. The present rules weie fi^ed when England was 
one of a group of European States the rulers of which 
formeti one ro)'a] familyi creating their own laws of eiiiiuette 
and Ignoring all beyond the sacred circle. An occasional 
comet may have rushed, like the Shah of Persia, through 
the ofHcbl sky, throwing Lord Chamberlains into despair 
and paralysis, and probably receiving a far larger amount 
of honour than was his due. This certainly was the case 
with the Shah, tvho may call himself independent, but who 
rs. in reality^ less so than tire Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
is of in&nlteiy greater importance to English Interests, whose 
adntinlstmtion is far less barbarous, who receives a latger 
revenue, and rules over a more numerous population. 
The Court officials have not understood that the old 
conditions are passing awy. The East is w’aking from its 
long sleep of apathy, obstrucdvencss, and self-conceit, Its 
people are realizing that it is In the West that they must 
find the tlixir vit&: which is 10 transform that sluggish, 
inert population into acdve, industrious, iind ihnving com¬ 
munities. A signihcant sy mptom of this change was shown 
in the pages of this Review, in die article on the Awakening 
of China,” by Marquis Tseng, the late Chinese ambassador. 
Other signs were numerous at the Jubilee, where, as visitors 
or guests, were present Indian Maharajas, Rajas, Nawabs, 
and Thakurs: Prince Komatsu of Japan. Prince Deva- 
wongse Varoprafcar of Siam, and the Prince Abu Nasir 
Mir^ of Persia. The royalties of Asia have thus 
found their way w'ithin the holy of holies, the enclanted 
enclosure fenced around with mediiicva) tradition, which the 
royal personages of Europe have hitherto considered as 
created and reserved for themselves alone. But they must 
not hope ui retain this exclusive Paradise: and k will be 
singularly inappropriale for England, which is the one 
World-Empire and before whose vast population and num¬ 
berless allied. Inendiy, and feudatory' princes, even Russia 
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U msjgnificant, ta allow the royaUies of A^ia to cotisider 
themselves slighted and ostracked when they visit in 
London the headquarters of the greatest of Asiatic 
sovereigns. 

U is so difEcult for Englishmen unacquainted with India 
to understand die enormous diflerence which exists in the 
relative position of Indian princes, that it may be useful to 
enumerate, in ortler, those who have this year visited 
England. 

The first in rank is the Guicowar of Baroda, whose 
healdi did not allow him to be present at the Jubilee, hut 
who has lately arrived urith his wife and a targe following, 
after a prolonged tour in Swit;ter!arid and the Tyrol. He 
is the head of the Maliratta principalities, although he is 
not so imixirtaiit a factor in Indian politics as Maliaraja 
Sindhia of Gwalior. He is a young man of much intdli* 
gence and pleasing manners, with an unusual dislike for 
ceremony and pomp, and prefers to dress as an English 
gentleman, and to avoid rath^ than court public attention. 
He administers his State with considerable successt and Is 
quite able to hold his own on all questions which may be in 
dispute with the paramount Power. His brother, who Is 
resident at an English university^ shares his studious 
tastes. He is a prince of the first class, and the higher in 
rank of Indian nders who have ever visited England. 

Second in order is Maharaja Holkar of Indore,:also of 
Maltratta race. His father, a man of some financial ability 
and still greater eccentricity, raised his State from a very 
impoverished condition to almost the first rank, though 
whether it wit) retain this position depends on the as yet 
unproved administrative capacity of the present chief. 
Many stories Itave been current of the dissatisfaction of 
Holkar with the arrangements made for his reception by 
the Court; hut there U reason to believe that his own bad 
temper was alooe to blame for any fiulure to derive pleasure 
or profit from his tour. His principal native followers found 
it impossible to tolerate his conduct, and refused to accom* 
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pany him back to India. The; advances of London society^ 
which always oliVs a condial vrdcome to foreigners of dis- 
tinction, were getierally repdled, and the Maharaja had not 
apparenily learned that rank has obligations beyond per¬ 
sonal ease and amusement; and that gentle manners and 
good breeding are expected of tho^ whOf with no ftersonal 
claim to distinction beyond their rank and wealth, visit 
strange countries and claim the hospitality of foreigners. 

The Rao of Kutch, with his younger brother Kalooba, 
represents an ancient and wealthy Rajput house> though 
without much political importance, His intelHgence and 
good manners have secured him many friends, and there 
can be no doubt that his prolonged visit to England will be 
the source of much ad^'antage to himself and his people. 

The Maharaja of Kuch Bdiar is an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting personage, as representing the most complete 
specimen excanc of the Lransformation of a Hindu nobleman 
into an English gentleman. He prefers Englishmen to 
his own cotintiy'men, and is unhappy in any but English 
clothes. In all athletic pursuits, hunting, shoodngi rackets, 
tennis, and dancing, he is quite in the front rank, and as an 
alt rouitd sportsman it would take a very good Englishman 
to beat him. Although he has certain conceded powers, 
judicial and otherwise, in his valuable estates, he is not a 
ruling prince, Jaut ajgreat landowner, and has no claim to 
be placed In the same cati^ory as the chids of Kutdi or 
Indore. 

Tlie Thakurs of Mon-i, LitnH, and Gondal may be 
bracketed together as beJooging to the same class of Rajput 
noblemen, of good education and even culture, with valu¬ 
able estates and small political importance. They have all 
been received in English society with the greatest cordiality 
and distinction. 

Of the deputaibos representing the native States, the 
first in rank, is the Nawab Asman Jah, w*ha was, during his 
visit to England, nominated Prime Minister of the Hydera¬ 
bad State by the Ntram. Many will remember Sir Solar 
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Jiingj the distinguished idydetabad minister, when he was 
in England some years ^o, the most capable of all native 
statesmen of this generation. On his sudden death, his 
son, who ban taken the s^e name and who is now in 
England, was, most unwtsdy, permitted by Lord Ripon, In 
opposldon to the opinion of ^^Ir. Cordery, the British Resi* 
dent, to succeed to his authoriiy. The young man was 
weak and inexperienced; while his master, tlic Nizam, was 
little more than a boy, and the inevitable result of the 
administration of a great State being entrusted to untried 
bands—the blind leading the blind—soon followed, and Sir 
Salar Jang the second was dismissed. The new minister, 
Asman Jali, Is an elderly gentleman, of pleasing address 
and some intelilgence; though it is more chan doubtful 
whether be has the strength or capacity to dominate the 
stormy Hyderabad politics. 

The most striking figure in the deputations, and the 
man of highest family comes next in hiahaia] Sir Partah 
Singh, K.C.S. brother of the iltustrious Chief of Jodhpur, 
a thoroughly good fellow, a first-rate sportsman, and a io>'al 
gentleman. He and a young relation were frequently seen 
riding In the Park, and he won fresh laurels on more than 
one English racecourse. 

Kunwar Hanrian Singh, who Is a Christian, as is his 
wife, the daughter of a well-known native misslortary, is 
the tmde of the present minor Raja of Kapunhalla; an 
important Sikh State, which rendered excellent service 
duritig tlte mutiny, the then Raja Rmdhir Slngb, grand* 
father of the present chief, leading his troops in person to 
Ddhi. 

The Maharaja of Bhurtpore, whose State adjoins the 
British district of Agra, was also represented by a deputa¬ 
tion. He is not of high family nor of much importance 
politically, and takes rank as a chief of the second class. 

If, in concluding tlifs article, it were asked what sugges¬ 
tions could be made to render arrangements for the recep- 
tionj entertainment, and treatment generally of Indian 
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princes more satisractory, \ would say that this important 
department should be placed more directly under the 
PoliticaJ Secretary' at the India Office, who is now Sir 
Edward Bradford, V,C, K.CS.I., an officer of great and 
varied ejtperience in native States* who woukt be able, 
in communication with the Lord Chamberlain and the Court 
officials, to regulate the due position and treatment of 
Indian princes, not only with regard to European royalties 
and foreign pow'ers lihe Her Majesty of Hawaii, but also 
inUrse, which Is at present the usual cause of oftence. It 
IS absurd to treat all Indian princes as of er^unjl rank and 
consequence a great Maharaja and a petty Tliahur, who 
ore in reality separated by as great a distance as that which 
divides His Serenity of Rcuss from the Emperor of 
Germany, But thb certainly was a blot on jubilee arrange^ 
tnents, and the Court, which can only obtain its inlormatioh 
from the India Office, did not appear to have sufficient 
knowledge to difTerentiate. The business was in the hands 
of ti»e political aide-de-camp to the Secretary of State, who 
had neither the authority and position, nor the political 
knowledge and experience of Indian princes and people 
to guide the Court officials aright Lord Cross, the 
Secretar)' of State, was most amdous to please the Imlian 
visitors, and was kindness itself; but the duties of a 
Minister are too onerous to allow him leisure to master 

m 

the intricacies of Indian etiquette. Thb requires the 
knowledge of an expert; and the responaibiUt)' should 
rest w'ith the Political Secretary, to whom in these matters 
the political aide-de-camp should be absolutely, and not 
only nominally, subordinate. 

The Chiefs of India should further be graded, as can 
easily without ofiTence be done, in disrinct classes, promotion 
from one to the other being allowed for suffictent cause, 
and the procedure with r^rd to each on all official occa- 
aons in England, should be strictly laid down, with the 
relative position of each class with regard to European 
princes. This programme should be drawn up in com- 
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mujiicfuion wiili the Viceroy snd the Foreign Office j 

although die Indian lineof ^ccdence should not be blindly 
fotlowedj as many decayed and IR-govemed States have, by 
custom^ retained fu" too high a ptace, while new or well-^ 
administered States have not received sufiicieiit recc^ition. 

The question of precedence and etiquette is a verj" 
important one in India, though 1 do not think there is 
metre slavish regard for trivial ceremonial In the East 
than the West, and the sooner doubdul questions are 
discuss^ and decided autboritativeiy the b^ter. The 
great feudatones of the Crowiij who fuHy appreciate lite 
gracious regard of Her Majesty and the cordial sympathy 
of the English people, will then feel secure against the cai^ 
lesaness or ignora^e of subordinate officials, who should 
have no power to set aside or modify the rules which had 
been framed by the Secretar>^ of State, the Viceroy, and 
the Lord Chamberlain. 
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BURMAH; OUR GATE TO CHINA. 


Th£ protracied disorders in Burmah and the ddktt 
resulttng from the military occupation have occasioned some 
mi%tvings among certain of our political cconojnists; but 
a faricf review of the present position and future prospects 
of that country will, 1 believe, show such pessimistic 
views to be altogether unfounded, just as unfounded as 
were the views of those who in the early years of the 
annexation of the lower provinces pronounced our ac- 
(juisidon to be valueless, and strongly urged our ridding 
tnirseives of a territory which in the past ten years has 
contributed over j^$(000,000 surplus revenue to the Indian 
excher^uer. 

The recent ouibrealcs In Upper Burmah are of an 
altogether different character from the earlier insuneC' 
Afonary movement, and are due to a variety of causes 
which can and will be removed by a continued Just and 
limt administration, which will forward the dEvelopment 
of the country, thus evolving order and enabling Upper 
Burmah not only to defray its expenses; but to prove 
highly remunerative. Considering the condition of the 
country', however, when vre took possession of it, it is 
unreasonable to expect a task which took us ten years to 
accomplish in Lower Burmah to be completed in Upper 
Burmah. under much more difficult circumstances, wjtliin ^ 
couple of years. In dealing with Lower Burmah we at first 
made the mistake of underestimating its future v'alue and 
neglected to develop the iniemal eommunicationsi, ^od it 
was not until the country* began to be opened up that order 
and security were established, and a large surplus secured 
from its resources. It is to be hoped the l^on will not 
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be foigotten in our dialings with the territory we have 
httely annexed. 

The annexaifon of Upper Biirmah and its Shan States 
has increased our Indiiin Hmpire by fSd,ooo sejuare miles. ' 
an area one and a half times the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or twice the size of Low-er Curmali. United 
fiurmah is equal to one-third of our Indian possessions out¬ 
side Burmah. Upper Burmali li^ wedged in between hilly 
table-lands and mountain ranges on the ea^ west, and 
north, India lying on tiie west, China and the Burmese Shan 
States oil the east, and Tibet and various htU tribes on 
the nonh. Our iate annexation has placed us at the gates 
of the rich western provinces of China. Jt has broken 
down the barrier which blocked our railiray approach from 
the sea ant! prevented tlic close connection of India and 
China, die tw'o most populous empires in the world, 
occupied by some seven hundred million inhabitants, or 
about half the population of the globt The Chinese 
province of Vunnnn, which neighbours Burmah, is rapidly 
recovering from the eflecis of the civil war and pest which 
in 1S73 had reduced the population to some four nuUions, 
Its population ts now probably some seventeen tnilltons. 
Ssu-chuan has about seventy-two nitllions. so that between 
them these two provinces have nearly ninety million inhabi* 
Uttts, The population of the Burmese Shan Slates may 
be taken at three millions, that of the Siamese Shan 
States at two imllions, while that of Upper Burmah 
itself is probably not more than two millions. Only one 
lialf of Lower Burmah is citlturable and only onc-seventii 
of tliat lialf is at present under culti>*ation. Taking the 
present population of the lower province at four millions 
there b ample room iti it for twenty-eight millions without 
overcrowding. If we take the cultuiable area of Upper 
Bumiati and tlu: Shan Stales as one-third their extent, 
there b room in plenty for an increase of eighty millions to 
the present population of United Burmah. Thb provides 
an admirable absorbing ground for the ever-growing and 
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dense pftpulations of India, and for the rapidly increasing 
populations of Soulh-westem China. 

One of the most remarkable facts about I,^wer Bunhali 
is the rapidity with 'which the population has grown. In 
1872 it only amounted to two*thirds of its amount in 
1SS4, having risen in twelve years from two and three- 
quarter millions to over four million souls. 

The inhsibitants of our new territory comprise mainly 
Burmese and Shuns, in probably about equal proportions, 
while the country Is bordered on the north and west by 
many Tibetan, Shan, and other tribes, and in \ unnan by 
the Chinese. W'ho are now streaming into that province from 
the over*popiiiaied province of Ssu-chuait. This current o) 
migration is now* continuously setting southward and west¬ 
ward, and occupying the rich regions desolated by rebellions. 
In time the fertile lowlands of Burma h will certainly receive 
a large access of populadon from this sourcC' — a most tm- 
(mrtaiit consideration, lor population is much wanted. 
Here it should be noted that the Yunnan Chinese are very 
different in chaiactcr from the Cantonese and Fukhienesc 
who crowd into Lower Bunnah, being more orderly and 
gentle in disposition, white the Tibeton and Shan tribes 
are akin to the Burmese, have a common religion, and 
would make admirable settlers. 

The Shans, probably the most numerous of the Indo- 
Chinese races, are found as a fringe to both Upper and 
Lower Burmah, from the north-west by the north and east, 
extending along the length of our frontier from Assam far 
ilown into the^Malay Feniosuta. The Shans are a cultivated 
and IcUercd ijcoptc. free from caste, bt:ing Buddhist, the 
most tolerant of non-Chrmtian faiths. They are industrious 
and energetic, hospitable and frank towards strangers, eager 
for trade, and born iwtty traders; like the Burmese they 
spend money freely. They are found throughout Burmah 
and the Shan territory carrying their goods across the most 
difficult regions. Their country has no navigable rivers, 
and as no roads exist, carts are nearly unknown. The Shan 
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race forms a main ingredient in the population of South¬ 
western China, and many of the JtiJI tribes bordering 
Tonquin, as well as the Siamese, are Sbans, 

A few words may be said regarding the trade of Lower 
Burmah, its increase lias corresponded willi the develop¬ 
ment of the country, and the progress made is aJJ the 
more remarkable considering the sm^l amount expended 
upon public works. The table given below, taken from 
the Burmese Administration Repon, shows that some six 
millions sterling were absorbed in eight years by the 
Central Covemment out of a gro^ revenue of seventeen 
mtlHons, This must be allowed to be an excessive contri¬ 
bution to India which, if spent on the development of 
Burmah, would most likely have doublctl its revenues. 
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W hen we occupied. Upper Burmah we found, otvtng to 
the misrule during the reign of the late King Theebaw, 
lawlessness and anarchy ruling everywhere and an organized 
system of dacoity, or gang-robbery, spread like a net¬ 
work over the country, in which the whole oificialiiom 
was interested; from iJie village ihugyi, or headman, to the 
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or governor; froai the governor to the mlmsters at 
Mandalay. Tlie country- possessed only one artery of com¬ 
munication—the Irrawaddi,—the main branches, the Chind- 
win and ^fou, being imnavigable for the greater part of the 
year. There were no roads or bridges. Tlic principal 
source of revenue to the dacoita ffom first to last has been 
derived from cattle lifting the cattle being sold on the 
riverine mari^ts, or converted into hides for export. Not 
only has dacotty thus decreased the number of cattle, hut 
the military operations have necessarily aggravated the 
difiicutty'. The result is that the existing number of cattle 
is insufEdent for the cullivniioa of the fields during the 
rains and for transport purposes during the dr>' treather. 

Under orflinary circumstances we must expect for some 
yeans to come a considerable amount of dacoity. But the 
present condition of the people is exceptional. They have 
in great pari lost their old and only means of liv'elthood. 
and until that is restored to them we must expect not 
only the ordinary dacolty incidental to Burman life, but 
that want will drive a considerable section of oie people, 
ordinarily peaceable, order-loving folk, to find |n dacolty 
.1 means of living. The task before us Is to evolve 
and maintain order, and to devdo}) the resources of the 
country. In order to accomplish this we must first give 
to the j^eople. by laying down communications, the means 
of providing themselves with cattle and thus regaining thdr 
sole mt^s of existence; 

The natural resources of the country an: as varied as 
its physical and climatic condtlions. While Lotver Burmah 
is mainly dependent upon rice, the whole delta being one 
vast rice-field, the upper country produces rice, wlieai 
maiae. and other cereals, which are grown in many parts in 
large quantities^ Tobacco is produced in Upper as well 
as Lower Burmah, the native leaf being emploj’ed almost 
exclusively In the manu factum of native cigarettes, smoked 
by every one In the country. The castor-oil plant grows 
wild, but so far has not proved a succ^ when cutfi- 
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vated. The tea-plant is foimd in abundance in the Shan 
country, east of Qunnah, and in the upper valleys of the 
Inawaddi and Chindwin. The leaf is not dried but 
pickled," known to the Bumtese as letpet^ an article from 
which the king derived a revenue of some j^J'SOjOOO a year, 
■ There should be in Bunnali a field for European enterprise 
in the cultivation of tea, and ntany parts, particularly the 
Shan States, should be suitable for eofiee. Cotton is grown 
in various parts of Upper Burmah. Like the Bengal 
cotton it is short in staple, and goes to China almost e,xclu- 
sively. Indigo is cultivated for local usc^ Sesamum and 
teei, or gingelly seed, are largely cultivated, and locally 
used for cooking and the toilet. Wheat, grain, beans, and 
peas of various kinds are grown. Of forest products the 
most valuable are teak, cutch, and bamboo: and tliere 
ore many ser%*iceablc timbers used locally, which will 
certainly be exported before long. Wood oils and resins 
and india-rubber are plentiful, while stiklac is found in 
considerable quantity, 

in mineral wealth the country is undoubtedly rich. The 
report of ilie Geological Survey now being made will be 
looked forward to with interest, as little that is reliable is 
as yet known on the subjecL Of g^Id and silver mines 
nothing trustworthy is known. Gold^washing is practised 
in the Katha district below Bhamo and in die Sitlwetn, 
Chindwin, and their tributaries ; but most of the gold-leaf, 
so freely used on pagodas and images in Burmah. is im¬ 
ported froni China. Silver occurs in the Shan States at 
vanous places and in the upper valleys of the InatvadUi, 
the silver lead ore being galena. Argentiferous ores like¬ 
wise occur in Yunnan and in the Kachin hills. Jade is 
found in large quantity b the Mogaung district, and about 
the heoil-waters of the Chindwin and otlier upper afUuents 
oi the Inawaddi, Mogaung supplies BurmEih and pan of 
China with jade, but the chief supplies for the China 
market come from Karakash b Turkestan. The stone has 
been a Government monopoly, the dealers being Chinese 
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merrfia’nts. The Jade exported to China CT'rf Lower Bormah 
amounted to ^70,000 .1 year, while a good deal went vtd 
Bhamo, Ti Is a most speculative business, small pieces of 
the finest quality fetching long prices while blocks which 
arc not to the liking of the Chinese connoisseur are almost 
worthless. The most valuable kind is of a bright dear 
green resembling the emerald, a red and pale pinkish 
variety Iwing also much prijfeiL Aml>ur is found in the 
Htikung valley, and bought by Chinese and Shan mer¬ 
chants, but not so far as is yet known in large quantity. 
The mining implements are of the rudest description, 
riatitium occurs with the gold in sevenil districts, and is 
known to the Burmese as slmay pymot white gold." Copper 
comes from Yunnan, copper ores being found near Momein 
and in the Shan States, where they are to a small c-xtenc 
smelted. Lead ores containing silver occur at several places 
in the Shan States and in Burmah, fron is manufactured 
at various localities of the Shan States. In Yunnan iron is 
largely in use, and several suspension bridges over the largest 
rivcTs are made of iron. Much lins been heard of the 
" Ruby minta in Burmah, and great value was seemingly 
attached to them by the French. 'Fhe system of mining is 
rude in the extreme and until the mines have been visited 
by the independent expert who is being sent there by the 
Secretary of State it will be impossible to arrive at any 
estimate of their real value, but it is very doubtful in my 
opinion whether under British administration dicy can be 
profitably worked by European agency. The most valuable 
of the Upper Burmah minerats is probably coal, found in 
quantity at (1) TMngadau, some sevcniy miles above Man¬ 
dalay^ within a few miles of the river; (a) Kale, one hundred 
and fifty miltts up the Chindwin River and three miles from 
the main stream; (3) at Pantaung, witii the most accessible 
known outcrop at Myittha near Hbingdet; (4) at several 
places in the Shan plateau. It is plentiful at the head- 
vraters of the Chindwin and Irrawaddi and is worked on 
the Indian side of the Patkoi range at Makum. The coal 
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sources are beinjj Inspected bj* an otiicer of the Geological 
Survey and will shortly be reported on* when capitalists 
w*tll doubtless come forward to work die coal, and it Is to 
be hojjcd dial the navigation on the IrrawadUI and the 
railivays may be worked by this local supply. Salt 
IS manufaciurdd at various places In Upper Burmah and 
Yunnan; but the European ardde has almost killed the 
native industr)* In Burmah. Petroleum Is found principally 
at Yeoangyoung and Pagan. The wells cover a consider¬ 
able area, are numerous, and liave bteli w'orked for the last 
two thousand years, being probably the next oldest oil-wells 
in die w'orld to those in Western China which ate verj’ 
similar in character. Owing to royaldes, ignorance as to 
the manner of refining, and otiier causes the local petroleum 
has not been able to compete successfully with American 
kerosttie which is largely sold In Burmah* A great future 
is probable for this Industry If it Is worked properly. Petro¬ 
leum occurs also at Muang Fang in the Shan State of 
Zimm^ (according to Mr, Hallett), and in North-east Assam. 

There seems to be reasonable ground to believe that 
some of these resources will prove of considerable com¬ 
mercial value. The most imjjortantw'ilI probably he coal and 
petroleum which may prove of enormous value. It is of 
the first imporuuice to us to possess on the eastern side 
of our Indian Empire oil*fields, and there seem good pros¬ 
pects that tn North-east Assam, Upper Burmah and its Shan 
States we shall find such a supply as may place us in the 
position of a petroleum Power, In working the mines and 
other industries it is to be hoped that their exploitation will 
not be over-hampered with Government restrictions such 
as have proved so detrimental to similar undertakings In 
India. It is satisfactory to know that the oil industry has 
been left open to all comers. The petroleum industry of 
Russia is the only one in that country in which absolute 
freedom from protection or control exists* and its progress 
dates from the day on which the Government aboUshiui all 
privil^es. Wltiic the mineral wealth of Upper Burmah Is 
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Uk^y tO' aiuract speculators, k is in the fertility of soil; 
and riches of the forest that the main weilth of the country 
win be found. Upper Uurmah is more generally fertile and 
has a greater future before it than Lower Burmah. With 
a stable and just government, and a contented and rapidly 
increasing population the development of the cotmtry must 
be rapid. 

The wealth of Upper Burmab including its resources in 
Western China, the Shan States, and Siam, Is in ca l cul a b le, 
but it lies tallow at present for want of communications. It 
has been too commonly assumed that the annexation would 
be followed by complete order and an immediate and wide¬ 
spread increase to our trade. Order will come and wealth 
will certainly follow, but to ensure ihb we must lay down 
a network of communications over tlie new province, and 
eJCtend our trade with China by a railway along which 
trade will naturally flow, li\’Ithout fadlitating our com¬ 
munications we need expect no great extension of our 
cojnmcrce either in China, Burmali. or other parts of Indo- 
Ghina. The laying down of a comprehensive system of 
raiiwaj’S and of feeder roads to open up the country to the 
railways and main river communication will involve a con¬ 
siderable outlay for some jf^ears to come, but the money 
thus invested will be richly repaid in Upper Burniah, more 
amply tlian tli^ capital expended in Lower BuniUlh has paiil 
notwithstanding the gloomy prophecies of the pessimists 
who find it impossible to look forward a few years. 

In a recent communication to Tht Tm<s 1 noted that 
even' officer of standing, both civil and military, whom I 
met in Upper Burmah was greatly impressed with the 
value of the country and the necessity for communicatioos. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, the late Sir Herbert Maepherson, 
Sir George While, Mr. Fryer—mj- own commissioner— 
and Mr. Crosthwaite, die present Chief Commissioner,* 
all considered them urgently needed. 

* By a Tvxm tekgTam *e Icam that Mr. Crestlmniie has ptopoaed to 
ComtiTO^ the KHictioti of a railway saney up ihe basio of Use nver 
Moo Ut Mogaong and thcace to Bhuoo. a aast admirabk projedL 
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Sir Charles Bernard, the laie Chief Coinmtssioner, in 
an able memorandum dated June 10, 1886 embodied his 
views on the question of a railway from Tongboo to Man¬ 
dalay, and from this document (which is to be found in 
Blue-book, Bunwah, No. j, 1887) I make the following 
extracts; 

Cans now plx on tbese routes hf deviaui tiatis acto» 
ihrough juuigies, over uony npluiuls, und threogH ttiiidd^ sltevtis. But 
ihti iTact¥ so fougli and diSctdtf ihm cart^htre itt 
!i 3 bix and se^en anims pef Km per tnilp doirn^ the five iiKjjiilis fbr ‘K'hicU 
ihe tiackf axe pa^ble. Dan^g scrat xnOTths the txaebsiaj^ iicari^ im- 
{kossahl^: can^ if they ply ^ alL, cany light kkAd$; and the cofii of cairtage 
comes to fidsneituag ovef one rcpftc |jer Km per mile. No doiibt these 
rates TOuld be reduced if giaod uitMlk'd Ji'nd bridged ttiidi were tBadc ^ 
bot sweh toads would ton about t s,ooo a mtlffi and ereii then catt 
hire wotdd come to abaui fcNir anims per Icm per mik. « p 

** Concemii^ the advuuiagea that umiW residt to uuiie and agxicEiUiing 
ift Upjier Buxmali. * , * It ii not only the thitnigh ttufic that votdd be 
benefited^ but the locul txafne iraitd beiiuklbiiic^ im^oved and cateadtd^ 
if only cheap, cermin, and rapid mesuisof coiuKiuntcatiijp eiiffied- I-or 
Instance, the eouutx)' aioiLdd SVandwin piodtic^ eottott, tnilklj and {rntfe, 
hui m> xico| it get» its rite at great cost from Ningyw or Vanieiliiii* 
KyauV^ grows uo cotloti nr bat taaa aii immense surplus of 
\Vhh carnage at one iinim i ton, instead of eight oimiis a tens, ihc tmtifipCHt 
(rf these staples would be greartj ^acilitaiediiiid extendeA But ihu greatest 
semce vrhich the railvray tvould do far trade would be the derclopnitnt of 
traffic with the Shan States. The Sham axe an tsdtistiiomf Lightly taxed 
peap]i±. with a strong Him for uoding of all kkidf. They ore the thief 
cttatoiners for the large trade in En^sh good^ to Mandalay. The po|rtila- 
tion of the Shan ecrnmty b not kncum^ but it would be safe to ^ay that 
to 2 ^ooo,o<>o of SHors wuuld draw thcir^.supp^et ftmn, and 
$<aiij Uicjr expenobk goodt to, i^tatioits on the Mandalay rail way* "ITic 
four chief fruin tiie Shan pLaieau have their moutiis frithin ten or 

thittj'five miles from the pfopaied line of railway. At pTesenr all the Shan 
irade conies to the Irrawaddy or to the Toungoo xmjwviy «tAtbn on pack- 
bullocks: and the ManrLiiiiy railway would reduce ihe length of pact- 
bullock transport for ail theSb^n trade fjyabont one liQodred miles on the 
avcsiige. Hereafict we than, doubdeas^ be aWe ro iiiakc a cart-road on 
to the Shan plateau Ijy one or other of the passes- Already cans pJy on 
the Slian plateau foi forty or tifiy miles 00 wh «de of Kyaungyire cuttl 
Intewya i and it ia said thjii k year^ a few cafta, Ughrly Laden with 
5ilL have maik their way to the Shanpktewt by the pymekt jia^ opposito 
HlaiugdcL Ey this | 4 L^ Itdcywa^ the chief mart of the Shoir 

pLateaii, will be dtsumt abotii twenty-five miles from the aeareii mdwny 
station on the inopostd li*ij 

The political results of Ihe opcmtig of the reilway at Mandalay would 
he most ttuporiant bekk on liurmah and on the Shan States. In 
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Upper Bunnali grait uambers o( iht pcopk hardSy believe that the British 
have conquered the cotmiry and have occupied MaiEdabj^ many more 
do not lealke ihat we intend Lci stay and govern the counliy m fwbalf 
of the Queen Etnprm, Hjg effeet of opening a State railway to Mandalay 
Oft doubts of tTifi kind would be conclusiireL Then the cmploymem and 
wagefl given on the railway would have an eiccelkal edect in paafyin^ the 
country and niconciling the peofite to Englkh luk* In the Iota through 
which the rufiway vefll the villages lias'e been luuried by dacoits and 
rebeta, and the people gencmlty have been upset and disturbed by the 
amtehy of the posi year* From November tiH March last there was 
praaically no gavemment at all in the regSon from Kingynn to Kynul^ ; 
and even now our tmopa and civil olEcers have not made iheuiselves felt 
in the tracts amund tbe upper [uut of Section 111. of the, {xroposed line, 
llie muAcdiate effect tin the peopk of hixving pioperly guarded Hud pro¬ 
tected milway works opened over a considerabk seoion of coimur 
he vciy great; ilie people would Imve work to do in the ^lack suasou: 
money would be spent upon ihctu; and they would see ciaierinJ enduncu 
of the interest taken in thdf coimLry by the BritUh CovemmenL Of course 
those effects of the mlway works would be onty temporaryv but they Would 
eoinc at a time when the presence of^such Indiienc^iii uioft dtidrablfa for 
our present objet^ is to get the people of Lfiese tracts to settle dovm^ to find 
fiicopu foe tbdt en^gieSf arul to gei a liviDg for dude famtliei by quiet world 
I'he lasting effi^cts of opening the railiray on tho people would be that they 
would travel to aud fro t they would understand the British power, the 
Brilish system^ and die British Goverruivcbt s canefulDcss for th^ good of 
the peoj^kt and gradually they miglit become withitg subjects of Her 
< iiadous 

^ On the Shan States and the S^han popatatian the effect of the ladw^y 
would be VO Tiicondk them to British supremacy by opening thoit couutij 
and trade to the outer wotfd, jlihI l>y brini^ig them m contact with Bruish 
odicers frtm whom they would Icmn Uiat d^e Govemm^nt docs ant wbli 
%Q sabvm thdr autonomy^ to burden them with loxMion* or to trouble 
dicm with reguUuoai, 'fbe conduci of die Sban States and Shan people 
IS an imknDvm an^ on impoitont factor in the Upper Bmmah problem. 
Hitherto Ibey have as a nation kejii aloof from Burmese pietendcrs^ Bur¬ 
mese rebcK and Burmese doedis, tlinugh occasions) parties of Shan 
maraudets have been in the rank^f HDainst us^ xsid the Sban chiefs 
(Sawbwaa} have sent leuen expressive of ftiendliness tn the Britisti Covens 
nuiint But if the ShHus were to take acthi: {wt agfunsi uv, or to vapport 
any of the Burmese pretendct^ would be a foimrdable odditioii to our 
fuesi for the Shoiu ore a braw race and more Dmenabk to dbdpliiit: 
tlum the Burmese. MoteoveTj any Shan force lhat whs defeated m the 
plums couU take refuge \n the fastnesses of their bills, whither it would be 
an orduQUi and costly business to foltow them* So Eat tis llic proposed 
niUwaj may hdp in keeping the Shans friendly and m promoting otir com^ 
mnnicatiotui with thern^ it wtk] do mudi politicsil good**^ 

Again m a supplementary memorandani dated July ji, 
iS36, Sir Charier ^vrites—* 
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"It is quite true that iwds me gryailjr need^ 

Outside »Jon toft tis und >'‘Hog«» dtcre b not a mdu of uiide-^ o^_ 
irnute Nidgis- But the wxuls tlmt ate wauled ore «t^ 

Inawadtir Rivet, or » some oiher main line of coiwnufu^ont'» J 
uTOduce cm !*i! cattied 10 the seabwid and English good# ^ he 

i nto the inlerior- For the cenml wd i«st«ii tUsnets the Ircuradt^- 
River constituies an excclleni controcitial artery. But along i ^ 
the Shan itiUa thent is a great land locked tia<^. distant one hund^ 10 
waty miles ftom the Inatraddy. and separated fmm that riv« by the btok<av 
tSJml enuutr.' whkh forma the continuation of the Pc^ hills, and 

which calminalcs in the Pope poorer 4.000 5 “*^ imct 

TTtts^it listlc «iTplus prodtice pt£ acros to the nm ftoni ^ ^ 

of fertile land that rniBhl be cultJwted are feA unUllcd 

because tlrcre is no outlet for the produce.'* 


What is said here r^arding the eastern district applies, 
though with perhaps not quite so much force, to several of 
the western districts, Chindwin, the Upper Moo, and 
the districts north-west of Bhamo. where extensive land- 
locked belts of fertile country occur, cut off tn exactly the * 
same way as the easlem tract of which Sir Charles speaks. 

The whole question of communications in Eastern 
Burmah is well summed up in a despatch from the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the Secretar)' of State, dated Simla. 
September 20, lSS6. from which I quote the follovdng 
extracts, as it could not be better expressed than in the 
language of Lord Dufferin :■ — * 


“ Voar Uadahip will pcreen« ftom n pcnaal of Six Chailes -Bernard # 
notes dial the eotutniaion of ihit propoiiied railmy U pcKtically an 
admin inmtb-e neceisiry, owing to die phj-sicftl configunitton^ the 
counny. by wbich the entite easietn section of Hit prorinct » cm off fr^ 
conunimiciuon «tih the peal arteiid line of the Inatraddy Ri’^i wiKb 
senneB as the bighnay of (radc and base of military operaions for tM 
Western and Central dbtrkts. A wdl-devi^ 5js«m of compwanredy 
thclft Mid fends to cOfiiiect ibc tuoi:^ mbnd ana villages 

ibrsc mluiaby favmirtd dritricU with those on the banks of the uimo 
stream « of its rutigstbk affluenu wiQ suffice b> gh™ easy access to them 
at all K3HOS and affora «wy tweevuy administraUve and o^iaonl 
fecility for inanv years to come. The transport by cart trf balky cotmi^ 
pimfoct » alwi^ MsUy. hut short leids I««Ai irhcrc rraier caniage w 
asnilahic add but little 10 the aggregate eoU of eonxeyance from the place 
of pnHinctioti to final desttmiiiDn, and under no condiuous are trtef 
allcfirtfier avoidable, biiiinry ojieratioDs cd «hjch the scope does nUt 
eyreffd much aborcnnordinary day's nwteh fonna ris'er last can moreover 
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Altmyi be executed with rapidiij; and they entiiJ iit» emhanari^iiietit wi 
ftixOimt of Ituid liansporr for ihc con^e of tupplitia, Sa^ 

•'’Fhe ca«e of the 'Eajtem disaicts lying between the Shan hUls and the 
PegO Yoira range is howeTcr quite diflerem. This citcosive tract, about 
one hundred and fifty inileB long with nn aymge breadth of about fifty 
ntilcey u foi ilJ pracical purposes taed-Ioclied and p<»seKies no ivitntal 
line of ihrotigh communiatioa or outlet for iw ptoducc, A con^denble 
portion of it is foirly populoui nnd well cuhimiLed, and the only bar to the 
exten^on of cultivation u jJhe difficulty of canjing the produce to a 
profitable maiket The can tcacts actou the broken upland coiuilry wfalcb 
aeparaics it ftont the IrraviUddy are few and bad, and the distance to be 
traversed before water carnage can be obtained varies from eighty to one 
httodicd nu]cs> Owing to the long lattd mucK requimi to gaid a'^cr^ 10 
the heart of this traci. whichever way it is ftpprojidusd, Uie nioi'timciil of 
troops is a costly and ttsdkms nuuier, and the pcsiciun of our ganfsoiu on 
the Shan bmder, cot off as they are from all possibility of speedy leinfoic^ 
m eni to eases qf emergency, a wuroe of aatieTy. Tlic diftkulty of access 
and the <d«rwacs& with wbeb military moveraents have neeessnily to bo 
executed, ant moicosier calcukrcd to disjwsc the people to lurbuleucc, and 
as a canscqucDce to eenously retard the wort of padheadon- 

“ VVhedter ire connea these iaqiated districli with the great highway of 
the Irrawaddy at three or more points by crois roads [icrpeadicular to (he 
Ecnend course of that river, or with the river on the north at MancbLlny 
and with tbe railway on the fouth at Toungoo bj' a trunk ttud tmvccsitlg 
h from end to end. the coat will practkaliy be the lams vu^ about thiny 
lacs in either case wiihaut brid^ over the iitlncipal streams. But (o 
cQeCtiuIIy opci] out tht uaci by roads alone, so tir a* k oin he opened by 
tocans of rords only, w^iuld in our oplnior) reqnbe the cojuitractiob of both 
tho CTQi*. and the longhudinal roads involring an outlay of not less than 
*h(ty Ian, and for this lam vfe should obtain about five hundred niihs of 
Twd. with the inincipat ttneami unbridged. Sonic ^tiona of the crass 
roads would necetyaifly hare to ran ihrongh wild and niggdd country 
inrotving stiff inclines and heavy haulage. lYnh the help of such a system 
of longitudinal and tranivene roads peiitforoeuirnU and ropjdies <y‘i ld 
probably be made to reach Vumethen, the heart of (licse m shout 

ten days after despatch, from either eaircinity of llw trunk line ot fcom a 
point ml the riser base alfrng one of the imnsverse motes, provided the 
neocKary transport could be immeidbttly coUecCtxi and tn.ultj' nrailable for 
the nse of the expeditifiEuuy troops. But wfth the help <rf a railway the 
time required to reach Vemetbeti would be snaroeJy ai many bouts, and no 
deiayt need be apprehended on the score of trauqioti, 

'*U'e moit, however, expbiiit that the above figures are Sir C. Jkrnaid's, 
on the bans of nn average of Rs- i ?,«» per mile, which apiteari to us tu 
be very low, 

“ As regards the devetppment of trade and agricuUurei tvbicb we look 
upon as a muit imiKtnant foctor for tlie luceiss of any for die early 

serUemeut of the ptovincct we have no besilatinn in accepiing Sir C 
Bernard's Tuit^ai to ibe iiudnpiacy nf nuds alone to preduee any niiuked 
e&et opoo eiiher, ao for as tbe Eastern datricts are conrerned. In w 
counny ao naturally fertile as Burmah ft require htii little effort to obtain 
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f«m the soil suffitient food for the needs of the people, Btid the jliratulip 
of a itid nantmerfltivt: moAet for the products of its labour is 
McessAry tO induce a pleasoie'IOTUig! Tsr^e, not loo prone to physicni 
exenion, though keen traders trhee a fair profit is aitalnalile. to settle 
dinvn to the peaceful oeeiuxuiow of agriculture and cornineice. 

♦♦A cthway whfle antler eoostmction would provide ample cinplo>Treui 
fat the l ittwwfrin g classes, and the Lnrtus of tnunej’ into the disnrict ttoold 
giw an impetus to production and trade, which the facDities afforded Ity it 
on Qjwning would subsecjtientlj" foster and enlatgi;. 

Sir Chorl^ Beroard filiows corsdusively to our ruinds that nn ^teia of 
road coaunimicatiun which it is possible for us to make will bring the 
diiitricts along the Sltin border within teach of a profiiabk market frrr their 
pindace. The dletanccs to be tra^wsed and conswiuetilly the ««t of 
uanspoit by cart will be too great to allow of ihc necessmy moTEiu for profit 
in campclltion with Ihe produce of more fkvoared focalrtiea. 'ITie State 
^■t T iTio r find contfniuatis coiploymcjil for a popuLufon wfikh has no iaten- 
ttve to work In its own interests, and, lacking ctnptoyineut of a sufficiently 
lucimtve character 10 keep the masses occupied and comcnl, cisil adminif' 
tration would we feu be impOBsilrJc wlthoor the constint pretence and 
support of a IMEC rnllitiirt garriwtv scattered rn strong detacbmcnis over 
the ticc of tile country, and imuiuained nr a coat far beyond the capohili- 
tint of the luovincial hmtices to bear, 

« A lailwiiy tt> coimccl hlandalay with Tounguo may therefore, on the 
grounds abort set fortli, he looked upon as a ptecssity of ectmomical 
, ilial Its conatruction would greatly contributB tu the 
strength of out mflltiWi poaidoa in the prenince, and more especially in Us 
castcni and least ncce^lc diaikls, we hare already [minted out: and we 
luayatnu odd that frons a poUrical point of view the eifeci of ojtcnrng a rail' 
War to Mandalay cannol JaU to he lunst iinportant both on Upper Binmiih 
and on tht Shan Sates iMrdeiiris it, by rHsmoving coocltisirely all doubts us 
to (he cofutueU of the country and as to its having been finally amteied, 
ticis wbkh have tun yet been fully reafiitd by a mnaideiable proportion of 
the peopla, 'lltai as a otaTunereial undertaking it woidd ultimately prove 
a dsekied lyrriWj w< hare the cspcrtcricc of llie mtlwaya already made 
and working in this tutiTince, under almost prtclscly siiitiliu coodiuonsi 
to |i^fy us in cnniidntlly predicting. The initial cost of a imlway would, 
OKked, tie from six to KVen timcfi m great ms that of a irotik mad of the 
same length p» fnan ihree to four times ihal of a combination of cross and 
trunk tiiMs of road, but the capital sunt in. Its cwtisinictbn wonld in a 
short lime give a reium esceeding ihe intcitat chutga on it; wher™ 
the mere moioreitance extaeniw of a road system would repicsent u tapita- 
lUed sum fully 50 per cent- greater than Hs first eosL Tlu: traffic thrown 
by the eatennon on the Toung(iO Rangoon Section would al«> be a 
source of eumjtdentile tetrenue with which tire csuatsion may BiWy be 
credited as indirect pfofiu.. The railway would thus not only be self- 
isnaining, but contribute from its excess profits imretda the i^k.^ of ihc 
nxuhi, whidt roust herenller be made to attpirkment and feed it, b^-des 
being an instrmnciu fist the [ladfiotton awl daveloifinent of Ihe dislikts^it 
will serre inootniJarably vaperioc to any system «f roads howerer peifiirt. 
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Tliat ittsuch a system of cominunicatioiis, spread over the 
western as well as eastern tjisiricts, we should find tlie most 
efficient means of reassuring the people, and of promoting 
the padlicatJon and development of the country, cannot be 
doubted. The policy bdicaiett has always proved so success¬ 
ful in political and commercial results^ and as a nation we 
have had so many examples of its advanti^es, that it 
seems singular that any advocacy of its efficacy should be 
required. If we are not satisfied with past history which 
tells OS' how the Romans always laid down roods as the 
tirst essential of a newly-conquered country, and how General 
W^ade jjadfied the Highlands by tile same means, we can 
turn to modem events in the expansion of Russia, the other 
great European Power in Asia, The Caucasus was never 
pacified until it was intersected by roads, laid down by 
oidem of Prince Warontsoffi But the total pacification of 
Turkmenia, due to the Transcaspian railway, t$ the most 
sirikiog illustration of the value of communications as a 
jiadfying agent in a country presenting many difficulties. 
The Russians inflict puntshment upon insurrectionary 
tribes in the shape of compulsoiy construction of roads 
at their own cost, as in the case of the tribesmen who 
revolted ]u 1877 and joined the Turks, 

The Chinese likewise understand the value of com¬ 
munications in a new countiy, and at the present time are 
busilv engagwi in Formosa in laying down roads and rail¬ 
ways. The present chief officer of the civil administration 
there has recently secured the subjection of a laige number 
of iriljcs by means of roads, hemming them in, and creat- 
ing a system of communications valuable for .-idministrative 
and commercial piitposcs. These are now being followed 
by railwnysr 

The French In Tonquin are also awake 10 the para¬ 
mount neces^ty for communications, A recent number of 
the youraai Offuul contained the report cransmitted to 
tlie Minister for Foreign Affairs by the Commission on 
Tonquln railways. This report contains an able mniw^of 
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the infermation necessary for coming to a decision upon 
the cjuestion of railways* and lays down three lines as a 
networls of the first importance, namely— 

r, Hanoi to the sea at Port Courbet, ‘M Kwangy'en* 

2. Hanoi to Yunnan firontier, tw VHetri and Laokai. 


3, Bacntnh to Kwangsi, tw Lat^son- 
1’wo other lines are projected, one to the Laos country 
with Luang Prabang or else Ssumaq as its termini|5, and, 
the other to Aofiam* 

Those to be commenced first arc {0 the sea-fine; and (-2) 
the first section of the Vjunnan. fine. „ -4 ^ 

These fines are being laid down not merely for poKwdl^ 
administrative, and military reasons, but In order to satisfy 


indnsiriat and conimercial interests. 

It is (>oitited out in the report quoted that all the 
nations of Europe have been seeking for the last half- 
century to penetrate that vast market whidi is now 
liemmil in on all sides; by Russia on the north, by the 
maritime Powers on the east, by France on the south, and 
Britain on the south-west—along the length of its Burmese 
frontier- It is the neighbourhood to this vast market of 
some 400 million inhabitants and imexploitcd natural 
riches whidi has stimulated the French more than any 
intention to develop the country itself, and thus increase 
within Tonquin the importance of a market where French 
industries will find openings for their products, under con¬ 
ditions more favourable than the products of other 
nations. 

The Ljngsoa line is designed to reach ihe markets of 
Kwangsi and part of Kwangtung, I have recently indicated 
in Tlu Times how our interests in that quarter cm be safe¬ 
guarded, namely, by the opening of Wu*cltaa on the Canton 
Ri\'*r as a treaty* port, and the-creation of a railway fine from 
the port of Pakhoi on the Tonquin Gulf to Nanning, the 
most important trade centre 00 the Canton River, 

As regard Yunnan, the Hanoi-Laokai line seeks to gain 
the trade of that province. It i® however «n the north. 
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near Ssu-chuan, and in the south-west towartis the Shan 
country that the richest and most populated parts of Yunnan 
arc found. The French report confesses iliat the richer 
country ites on the side of Bunnah in the Shan country be¬ 
longing to us. through which the line long ago projected r>y 
Mr. Halieti and myself would run, and that the country * 
towards Tontjuin is more wild and less opened up. 

Regarding the Yunnan line tlie report says; 

“TIa; iniici of tht line from the dda lo Yutman h vt^uIeI tscem iHS&i 
Cjolixtde wiiH the natOTBl lOQie of ihe Red Kivcr, the imvt cilsy, ilie 
best known, llie most EreqLtaiied. The iiuHitficiency of the'wmer cout' 
munkmiuiv^ being ^auiud, as hc turn; isud, bemg diniferous, uncenain, 
mid fnlerniiuent, in both arues slow tnd niinous tn ihe Asceni, it is n«es- 
aa*y to provide the consmiabn of nn iron tood bf Vletri (cn ihs left bank 
of tlM Sobgkoi)* and Kuo-Ha to [.aokoi sa termitiuij with 

Manhao. Mocilie Kailioa as the first objccttviiii bter wiib.ihe prjncjpal 
untres of Yunnan, and a pan of Ssu'chuan ns the ulletior obifcciire. This 
line should tnvetse Yunnan tiirOU$fa the centre, and djain the greater pa it 
of the fimentj (of trade) which tewl to disperect on one ode hf the 
Y'aiu^txe and the Sikiang (Canton Rlver^ icwards the (KHts of Shanghai, 
Canton TIorj; Kong and Uakhoi upon the China Sew \ on the other side 
by the Mekong, the Salwwn, the Inawaddi, and even the Brnhmapmiti, 
towjifds the pofU of the Gulf of Ihmgal, . . ■ Its execution may prove 
fniitful if the ctniuncfcial ennents of Vunnan follow then traditional tcO' 
litneies, and are not divtitted by any amficinl ohsUd®.'’ 

The ■■ tirtiticial obstacle *' rtferred to, it is needless to 
say, is Uie constructSoti of a railway from Bumiah to 
China. , 

In the report the commission draw attention to the value 
of le Laos,” by which they mean the Shan country, and 
it is necessary for us, but more especlatly for the Siamese, 
to note carefully what they think on the subject. I 
therefore quote is exierts^f the following passage: " To 
the basin of the middle McJtor^ corresponds Laos 
(the Shan country), a vast undulating plateau, of a suffi¬ 
ciently high altitude, covered with forests, where are met 
tht csemials of our climates. These countries, hardly ye: 
explored, seem destined to become, thanks to their climatic 
oondiiions and lo their geographical situation, a centre of 
European cotoniaation, the link of necessary union between 
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India and China. Luang Prabang. in particular, would seem 
called upon to play a preponderating r 6 lei' 

As far back as 1882 I drew attention to the import¬ 
ance attached to Luung Pmbang by the Prench and the 
value of Uie position, and showed that the French would 
encroach 011 Luang l^rabang as soon as possible after the 
occupation of Tonejuin, As a strategical posititwi it is of 
the highest imiMitance, and any one who holds Luar^ 
Prabang practically commands the Mekong valley basin 
lying l>ctweeu it and Cambodia, or more tlum half of the 
Siamese dominions, a circumstance that should be of coo- 
siderabTe interest to the Siamese. The views of the French 
commission derive an additional and sj>ecial interest from 
the fact that some months a band of Hors, Chinese 
freebooters from the unnan-T'ontjuin frontier, occupied 
and destroyed tlie place, and a joint Fraheo-Siam^e 
mission is about to proceed to Luang Prabang to inquire 
into matters connected therewith. It may be found nqces- 
sar>* by the French at any time to pursue the^ evil-doera, 
and once at Luang Prabang the French are not unlikely to 
find powerful reasons to compel them to remain in a place 
enjoying such numerous and varietLadvantages. 

1 have shown what the opinions of Sir Charles Bernard 
and Lortl Duflerin aiC as regards internal communications; 
and tliB Government of India has put on record its opinion 
of the value of railways in Burmah in the foUow’ing passage 
(Report on East Indian Railway communications of the 
House of Commons Committee of 1884); 

“nteewiii linattcLd sutcess of die RanBOoa-P««w 

iiu[iTC£cd«Mted in railway constnittioa in Indta has dcinon- 
strnled railways in BumLih will, on aotount of die etUdpfnlRg 
cUatacter of the pei>ijT« tinJ llie gtest unilcTeloped nxilth oi the emintfy, 
nut only give indiiccl tcluins in buj, o^onu, and foresl tev-c«»r, 
but win pny, wUlnn a vay short {^od after beu^ opened to traffic, a tor 
peiccniage of act iucoinc on llicir capital cost,'* 

As regards the crude of South-Tvest^n China, it has 
increasingly been die object of the British commorcial 
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communities for the past "fifty years to cxpaJid our com¬ 
merce in tltat region. As far l)ack as i S29 Lord William 
Beminck, and in 1S36 Lord Auckland interested them- 
selves in the question of opening communication with the 
Shan Stales and South-western China. In 1S61 Sir Arthur 
Phayre, the first Chief Commissioner of Bormah, recom¬ 
mended the sanction of a survey to Kiang Hung : and in 
■ 3616 l^rd Salisbur)', then Viscount Cranhorne, acknow¬ 
ledging the great importance of the question, smdioned 
a railway survey to Qiina which however was not carried 
out» and in 1874 once more sanctioned a sun'ey to Kiang 
Hung or some point near it, to use his own words, “both 
in the interests of England and British BumiatiJ* In 
1S69 the Duke of Argyll sanctioned a sun'cy between 
Tonghoo and Ktaog Hung, if it coiUd be earned out 
without political complications or undue expenditure. No 
survey, however, was executed beyond our boundary until 
in 1S83 I organized an exploraiion-sun^ey with the aid of 
several leading Chambers of Commerce and the Straits 
Government, then under the able administratiqn of Sir 
Frederick Weld, which, in my unavoidable absence on a 
mission to China, was carried out by my friend and colleague 
Mr. K0I1 KalIett, who from first to last has w^orked with me 
on this scheme without remuneration. Mr. Crosihwalte, 
the present: Chief Commissioner, in 1S83 uiged the 
Gtrv’crnmeni of India to construct the first section of the 
line for the connection of Maulmain with Rangoon, so as 
to form the base of a Bunnah-China railu'ay. 

h is eminently satisfactory to note that the treaty lately 
conduded provides that Ex>th i^ngland and China shall 
protect and encourage trade between Chinn and Bunnah,” 
and arranges for a delimitation commission to define the 
frontier between Yunnan and Burtnah, It ts to be hoped 
that advantage will be taken of ihe opponuniCy to have a 
study made of the features of the Btittsh Shan coiiotry 
intervening between Bunnah and China. 

Burmah, we must remember, U our gate to China, and 
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tbercfore our north-casCiem frontier is of vastly greater 
commercial importance to «S tlian our north'-westem one* 
Compare the two for a second. On the latter the nul- 
ways are mainly strategic and political, hardly in any sense 
meant to attain any commercial object; they are purely 
defensive, and lead to biuren rcgionsi On the former we 
move towards a friendly and peaceTu! Power, offering us 
new markets, with weI]*founded hopes of vast future 
expansion. The opening of such mrirkels must lead to an 
enormous development of our mutual trade. 

Three great Powers now divide the greater part of 
Asia between them—Britain, China, and Russia. With 
368.000,000 Asiatic fellow subjects in India, we are as much 
an Asiatic as a European Power. Russia makes rapid 
adi'ances with her railways and b thus ^neadingher power 
commercially and txditjcally in Asia. With, the Russian 
line from the Caucasus and the Caspian gradually extending 
to our Indian frontier, and from the Cispian to the Persian 
Gulf, with a TrunS'Asiatic line being extended through 
Siberia to Vladlvostock, skirting tlte frontier of Chtna^s 
northern possessions, Russia is wisely connecting Central 
Russia with the two extremes of her possessions, and 
placing hei^f in a position of great advantage with 
respect to China and India (and therefore Britain)»the two 
other great Asiatic Powers, and all countries bordering 
India. 

The vast Importance to this country of closer relations 
with China not only from commercial but political coO' 
siderations has in the last few years grown greatly 
on the nation. China has recently undergone great 
changf^ has passed through a silent revolution whidi has 
worked a profound change In her public system and 
endowed her with new sources of strength. The idea of 
an alliance between Britain and China its foundstioDs 
in the actual circumstances kA the two empires. Russia 
is an aggressive Power, while China and Britain are essen¬ 
tially commerdal and peaceful, though both can fight when 
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necessary. With such common chaiacteris^cs the Tmi- 
^tti m*****^^ material interests of both are united. The 
common interest becomes plainer year by year, and if the 
union seems somewhat slow, it will be none the less solid 
for that. The alliance between Britain and China is a 
growing necessity, and can and should be cemented by 
friendly tdations and mter-communications. With such 
an alliance fear of further Russian aggression would ceasa 
Tt would be the best guarantee for the preser^'ation of the 
interests and extension of the commtirce of the two empires 
as well as for the peace of Asia. 

I have shown that Upper Burmah, our ne \ 
territorj’. adds to our Indian Empire an area one and a 
hiiir times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, with n 
population of some live millions—a country- of vast and 
varied resources in climate, soil, forests, and mineral wealdt, 
especially coal and petroleum. By its possession we have 
gutned a gat® to China for the u^ of the mother country 
and India, and if wc choose can now connect by railway 
India and China, the two most populous empires in the 
world. The three Chinese provinces nearest to Burm^, 
rich lantMocked markets, contain about one hundred million 
inhabitants, or a greater population than our immediaie 
neighbours. France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark combined. We now border Yunnan, the rich 
South*west Province of China, whtcli is rapidly recovering 
its former population and prosperii)', immigration 

setting steadily westwards and southwards from the densely- 
populated central provinces of China, if we facilitate com- 
mmucaU'cins. die stream which is Filling Yunnan will flow 
into the fertile lands of the Shan plateau and Durmah, 
thus supplying a great want, population. Railways and 
roads are required for the pacification of the country, as 
well as for the promotioii of its prosperity and the creation 
of an importsint maiket for our merchandise. Owing to 
the delay in opening the country the pacification of Lower 
Burmah took ten years to complete, and that country* was 
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at the time pronounced an encumbra^nce, which would 
never pay its expenses. Yet it began to pay as soon as 
the comtnunilcatloQs were taken in hand, and during the 
Fast ten years has paid into the Indian exchequer, after 
defraying .ill its expenses, over eight millions sterluig, 
namely, one-third of Its gross revenues. The problem, 
before us is much the same in Upper liurmah as it was 
in the lower province. Upper Burmali will not be fully 
padded, nor wilt its great potential wcaltlt be made avail¬ 
able. until we open the country by a network of communi¬ 
cations. The value of railways, the superiority of the 
shovel over the sword, as an agent of pacthcatlon, has beeii 
shown ; and the opinions of Sir l-lerbert Maepherson, Sir 
Charles Bernard, and Lord DufTerin in favour of the con¬ 
struction of railways in the country have been quoted, 
while the Government of India considtv^ that Burmese 
railways are certain to become rapidly remunenttive, tmth 
directly ami indirectly. We have now formidable rivals 
for the trade of China both on its sca^board where w'c 
must compete widi America and the leading nations of 
Europe, in the nortli wiiti Russia, and on the south and 
south-west witli I’rance, Russia is extending her railway 
system to the north of China, while France is about to 
lay down tvro separate lines for the purpose of tapping tlie 
trade of Soudi-eosi and South-west China _respectively, 
while a third line is designed later to compete against us 
in the British and Siamese Shan States. With ever- 
increasing competition of our forcigTi rivals, u'tth hostile 
tarifik hampering and threatening to stifle our trade in Europe 
and America, and with our Colonics turning into manufac¬ 
turing new markets are becoming an absolute neces^ 

shy for Britain. Lord William Bentlnck in 1S29, and. Lord 
Auckland in 183$ tmerested themselves in the qu^ion of 
opening commumcations with China; as far back as 1861 
Sir Arthur Phayre advocated the connection of Bunnah 
and China by railway; Lord Salisbury in t866and again in 
1875 ordered a survey for the railway to bo made; and the 
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Dukt of Arg)*U once more in 1869, But It was left to the 
enterprise of private indivuluaK hacked by the support of 
tlie mercantile cotnmuoity and the Government of Singa¬ 
pore, to undertake and easeeutc the survey over the greater 
portion of its length. We have now an unrivalled oppor¬ 
tunity of reaching the markets of Southern and Western 
China, and of conunercially cementing our relations with 
the other Peace-Pow*er of Asia, by the cjstenston of our 
railway system to Ssumao, the south-west gate to China. 
Expluratioa after exploration hits proved that the most 
practicable route is the one Iracett by Mr. Hoit Hallett 
and myself after five years' study of the question and 
services rendered gratuitously to the country, both in the 
held and at home; It is to be hoped that this railway, so 
vital for the extension of our commerce, wilt be undertaken 
without delay. 


AxCfElKAU] R. COLEJL^BOtnf. 





WARREN HASTINGS IN BENARES, ijSi. 

The witer of the tetter whidi ts appended to this paper, 
though >^,ung in the senice of [ndia. wai Perstan mter* 
preier to the Govemor-Gencrah and in that capacity 
accompanied hem on hia memorahle visit to Benares in 

^ ^ ^ insurrection 

which broke out at that city, Mr. Colebrooke’s narrative 

gives no facts that were not recorded at the time, but it 
ai^nl>es dearly the circumstances under whidj the col¬ 
lision occurred, and which at the time of Warren HasUngs’. 
trial were a matter of controversy. It also shows how com- 
plete was the isolabon of the Governor-General in his 
penlous situation* from which he was only extricated by the 
independent action of officers in the command of the military 
si^ions iki Allahab^ti and Cawnpore. 

The Beniifes adventure was one of the most noticeable 
epi^es m the career of Hastings. His treatment of the 
Rnj;i formed the subject of the first charge on which he was 
imp^^cd before the House of Lords, and was that which 
decided I itt to abandon the defence of his public acts and 
vote for his impeachment. Hastings’ conduct in regard to 
this prince has been severdy comlemned by two great 
writers whose opinion will long continue to sway the judg-. 
ment of ibcir countrymen. Mill and Macaulay, the latter of 
wmm describes the transaction as a deliberate act of 
p under of an nnoffending vassal of die British Government 
lo -meet the pressing wants of the State, and in part 
prompt^ by feelings of revenge for the conduct of Cheit 
mg three years before m making a demonstration in 
avour o asitings enemies in Calcutta at a crisis of his 
career. This is a harsh and I think unjust judgment. 
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and in contrast with th<s impartial estitnatc pF Hastings 
character at the close of Macnulay's admirahle review of 
iiis career. ” Those,” he says, who look on his character 
without favour or malevolence will pronounce thotj in tlic 
two great elements of all social virtues—in respect of the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for the sufiTerings of others 
—^he W.1S deficient. H is principles were somewhat lax. His 
heart was somewhat hitrd. But while wc cannot with truth 
describe him as a righteous or merciful ruler, we cannot 
regard without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his 
intellect, hfs rare talents for command, for administration 
and for conlroversj^ his dauntless courage, his honourable 
poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the State, lits 
noble equanimity, tried by both ex tram us of fortune, and 
never disturbed by ciilier.” 

In applying this estimate of the character of a 
great num to individual acts he is led by the love of effect 
to draw a coloured and distorted picture of several of 
these transactions, and in none more so than with regard 
to Benares. That Hastings on this occasion at least pro- 
ee<xted on defensible grounds, and that his treatment of the 
Raja though severe admits of vindicauon will appear from 
a ^ort review of this chapter of Indian history. 

When the East India Company first took part in the 
affairs of Hindustan, they found the Raja of Benares in the 
enjoyment of a iaige principality which he held under the 
Vizier of Oude, to which prince he paid a tribute of some 
twenty*three lacs of rupees. The family was of reccnl 
origin : the province was in live rime of Akbar part of the 
subah of Allahabad, and in the rime of Aurunzibe was 
united to Oude, Mansa Rant, the grandfather of Cheit 
Sing, who was dispossessed by Warren Hastings, was tlie 
zemindar of a small territory, and promoted to be Amll or 
Governor of Benares, and having obtained a finnan of Raja 
from Mahommed Shah of Delhi, aspired to take a part in 
the confusion of the times. H:s tenure did not differ from 
that of the other great zemindars of Bengal and Betiar, He 
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exercised civil and criminal jurisdicuon, except for capital 
sentences, in. bis territory, and maintained a considerable 
force. During the war of 1764. His son^ Bulwaot Sing, took 
part with the English s^inst the V^aier, and rendered such 
services that an express stipulation was made in his favour 
in the treaty at the close of the war. This was renewed in 
1770 on the death of the then reigning Raja IJulwant Sing, 
the British Government again stepping forward to compel 
the Vizier to confirm the succession of Cheic Sing, the'son of 
the late prince, and resisting all attempts on the part of the 
Vizier to uicrcase the revenue demanded from the zemtn- 
dary* The connection betss'een the British Government »md 
Cheit Sing was finally established in 1775 by the cession of 
al! the righu of the Vizier to the East India Company. 
The liaja was now rendered independent of the Nabob 1 
the revenue became pajTible to the B-ritish Government, 
and the engngcmeints that vvere drawn tip for its payment 
were not framed, as between states more or less indepen^ 
dent, but in the customary form of a ^lottah or loa^ 
to a zemindar with a corresponding agieemeat on his 
part. 

Thus far all is clear, but in the minutes of Council by 
which these transactions were ratified, language was em¬ 
ployed as to the inde[)efldence of his authority, and, what was 
of more imporLince, tlie llmitatioii of the demand by the 
British Government on account of revehuc, a point on 
which the managers of the impeachment afterwards laid 
the greatest stress in pressing their charge against^ Hastings 
on this article. 

Aco^rding to the managers, the father of Cheit Sing 
was “a great L.orJ of the Jtogul Empire, dependent on 
the same through the N^izier of the Empire,” and in support 
of this view they referred to various acts both before and 
after the ces^on of the territory to the Company as shotving 
that he was always treated as an independent prince. Any 
claim that could be founded on bis treatment before the 
cession seems utterly untenable. It is more difficult to 
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gel over the liinJtations placed on the acts of the British 
Government nt tiie tune of that transactioo. 

1 he immediate question before the Government at 
Calcutta !□ 1775 was the terms of the treaty with the N uwab 
Viricr, and its relations with the Raja of Benares formed 
a sttborditiacc part of this transaction. The pro|>osal of the 
Govcroor-Gentifal ran as fotlo^s's;— 

That the treaties of jMIahahad and Benares be 
renewed on the footing on which they stood at tlic Viziers 
death. 

" 3ii(L 1 hat the perpetual and independent possession of 
the zemindary of Benares and Its dependencies be con¬ 
firmed and guaranteed to Raja Chest Sing and his heirs for 
ever, subject only to the annual payment of the revenue 
hitherto paid to the late Viiier, * . * and that no other 
demand be made upon him cither by the Nabob of Oude or 
this Govemtnent, nor any kind of authority or jurisdiction 
exercised by cither within the dominions assigned to him. ” 
To these articles was appended a memoranduin by 
Warren Hastings that the Raja from the situation of his 
country might be made a seta’iceable ally to the Company, 
and that to ensure this he should be freed totally from the 
remains of his present vassalage with an assumnee that 
no encroachment should ever be made on his rights.” • 
These ixsolutians are almost identical with others pro¬ 
posed by FrancTs at the same meeting of the Coundh in 

* VMt ^Lnutes gf Evydeace on Lbe Inal, rjSS, 44-A. 

I luve coRftQlted, bi paepariog ihii jinDali*tv tlie «o$iy cf die evideiws 
on the iTial {tf^enled to the JUooJfja Ubruy by A!r. John Stuut MiU, 
»nd toed by hii tiiUger u autbooiks ia emiag hi* hiUoiy. ‘fhe letter 
which a^omptnied the ifoittaies cuaveyed the rwjuat that there ihouU be 
written in eomc coasitiuuotts part of them, the (act dwt th^ belonged id 
the hbitoriati Of IntUh, both beCauw tliis gare nii himofkal iatemt tO the 
books, end at*o becum: it identified the peticfl notes irhkit (uv in many ot 
the voIdbus «■ bettig his- ^ 

The volume of the evidimee adduced iw tlw caaiugen So tySS is 
ahmwJantly kotcc^ noi bj- peneO, Imt by pch-aiwl ink mark ami 

The TOluioe of erideoce f« the ikfetice does not seem to have nu.'t 
wnb wpEd uUendou, The \/assa^ imdertined or noted hi |J» maigio are 
VB*J few. mid cenliocd to one ot tmi pogM-iita vei)- [Ktodooin — 
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ivhich, among other stipulation*, the Raja was to be UabJe 
to a fixed fine at every future investiture, and taking the 
second resolution in connection with tiie first which ia 
omitted in the arddes of Impeachment,* it is abundanily 
tnudent that the independence to be conferred on the Raja 
was twofold—coropietc severance from Ou.de, and indepen¬ 
dence of administration—and in no way touched his relations 
to his new sovereign, except so far as there "was a limita¬ 
tion on the pecuniary demands to which he would be in 
future liable. If any doubt could be enlurtaincd W'lth rt^;ard 
to the force of this limitation h is to be found in the in¬ 
structions conveyed to the British representative at 
Benares. 

These instructions ran as follows; *' That under the 
acknowledged sovereignty of the Company we are deicr- 
mined to leave Iiitn the free and uncontrolled management 
of the internal government of his country and the collection 
and regulation of the revenues so long as he adheres to 
tlie tenns of his engagement, and will never demand 
any augmentation of the annual tribute which may be 
fixed." I 

Hastings' oouDset afterwatds laid great stress on the 
latter part of that paragraph as showing, as they contended, 
that the w^ords substituted In the Instructions for those of 
the resolution of the Council were intended as a qualifica¬ 
tion of the latter, and tliey were certainly open tu this 
construction. 

^ ■* ThcJUrides of duirge ngdD^ an not fomed oceonlitig to 

tiic Didisary tqIo of J.iiruimideiice, So £ir itrom being ^eeite uid to (bi: 
^int, tbe)' sic tbiougliout BTgiinientfltive, fiith passage nnrtted with Uaii^ 
and where qdotatioiu pre given arc soioetimes garbled in a way to 
niter the sense of the ori^naL ‘fhe otnlsinon of the first Of these ortidrs 
ift du tnffaiice in point. Anoihcr will be fimber on in a note to page 
Bastijtg:; cooipbincd of this in hli defence at tlie bar of ih£ House of 
Cnminons. It might Ixe expected^ he saya, **lb3t £ object to 

tfae comtraction of the unidei of which the chaise k composed; for in 
truth ibey ATt: not ekurgesi, bui hJstofieK uod conununts- Theyjel mote : 
they ute made up of mutihued quotadiimtit of Grets which turre tui notomt 
ndotiof]* but are forc^ bj {oUc armogerruent into ctmneitidiu^ 

f MiiiQLefi oi Erideacc^ ijSS^ p, 
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In the view of KastSngSi as k was afterwards set forth 
when his conduct was challenged, the JImitation as to the 
annual rent or tribute could ncrt l>ar the right of the British 
Government in its sovereign capacity from making cKtra- 
ortiinary demands on extraordinary' emergencies. Of 
this necessity the supreme Govertttnent could alone be 
the judge. These rights fram their nature were arbitrary 
as belonging to a despotic system of govemment, 
and the only (piestlon that could arise was whedter Utc 
CTisis in our afiWrs was such as could Justify such unusual 
demands^* 

It cannot be dented that there is considerable Ibrcc in 
this argument. The sunnud or grant is silent on the sub^ 
ject of military aid. It deals merely with civil adminiS' 
rration, and confirms to Cheit Sing the zemindary 
Auniceny and Foujdary of the said Sircar.'* 

The militarj* defence of the province of Oude is provided 
for In the tc<»ty mth the Nabob, under w'hich. in addition 
to tile stipulations for the money payments for the British 
troops employed, the sovereignty of the districts depending 
on Cheit Sing are expressly vested in the English Com¬ 
pany /i->r /Arf* of hh tmutry. 

It may be held that under these loose tems the en¬ 
gagement with die Nabob was of the nature of one of those 
^bsldtary treaties, afterwards sn common, in which territory 
was assigiicd for the payment of British troops, and that 
the territory of Benares was ceded in lieti of alt de¬ 
mands of military protection. This point w'os not miaed 
by the managers of the impeacltment, wdio were too intent 
on proving that the Raja was a magnate of the Mogul Em¬ 
pire to enter into such plain questions as the nature and 
terms of the engagements between the parti^ Nor were 
they raised by the Raja himself when demands were im- 
jKxsed upon him in addition to his stipulated rent or tribute, 
and in the event of a war in Hindustan it could hardly be 

.tdiUcis of tn “Sj^ccehes on the Trial of Wnaen 

v^L ii. [,, 491, 
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contended that the Raja in lua position as zemindar was to 
be exempt from all demands for mutual defence, * 

On this obscure question it is rntcnesting to be able to 
n:fcr to the opinion of the latest and most impartial of 
Indian hisionans; Antnog^ the fragments left by !Vlr> 
Elphinstone in continuation of his histor)' is a short sum¬ 
mary of these events with the modest heading, "Abstracted 
from Mill and Wilson merely to powers of abbrevia¬ 

tion." Though the narrative follows that of Mill, the com¬ 
ments which are short are his own, and his remarks on the 
engagement with Cheit Sing were as follows 

‘'This patent contains no engagement to hts heirs, andni> 
promise not to raise rents ; but It Is fair to assume that tlte 
British Government received the cession from the Nabob sub¬ 
ject to all the limitations which they themselves Imposed on 
the sovereignty. Such continuity tvas the view taken by die 
Government at the time. Its object was to attadi the: 
zemindar to the British, and for this purpose Hastings re¬ 
commended tLit he should be regarded as a tributary' 
prince, and not interfered with in the Interior government, 
of his country : and another member proposed (unsuccess¬ 
fully) that he should be exempted even from tribute. These 
discussions were not communicated to ChcIt Sing, and there 
was no exemption from further demands in this patent, but 
none were made at first, and in the circumstances of the 
case lie had good reason, to expect that none would be 
made.'’ 

* Sb John in liiit aoMJUnt of the xemuHlsir tenutes of iJengnl, 

fjiciili of their LMiility to oonlntmie to tUe genei^ltk^nce of the CoTetn- 
niffit ^ cuic ofeGrulitJoit^ iip^ whidi thej dieii Londf^ Attcr tnicing 
ths. citlgift i^fthe Usmr^ Ti« ^ foiTiicflx serrice* were requiml 

fiw tlw of iho Smte cigainst rtbellicm ut mvsiscm when they (w* 

the meiits uf furnishing this aiawtmni^ This oUiption wm chieity 
&om ihu iKr^erfu] feminikni but binding on aIL“* Sec hh 
mmuDe of June, 1^89, on the pernuinenL ^tdemciit of Lindi lO. m 

the apjioiidit to theflftlirqxirt ofiJje Parliamentary CoiutnltteeortSr In 
the Aytn Akimel the {{uota of troops for irhLeh th^: difrerent Subobs or 
vinces were tiable arc ^td^y defined The opotribuLion of tbe Sircar 01 
JJeEmreSt «tkh formed pojt of the Sybah of Albhabad, amotmied to Sjo 
caralry and S^w in&titij. 
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At tlic conctudon of his narrative Mr, Elphlnstone ex¬ 
presses hlmscir more doubtfully on this point, and obscn'cs 
that *'thu want of express llcnltatlons prevents one pro¬ 
nouncing with dcdaoti that ibc proceedings against him 
were Litjusi in princlpie/’ 

Here, therelbrc, this question may be allowed to 
It was not long Ixjfore his las engagement, or understanding 
(for ti amounted to no more), was tested by the importani. 
events that followed. 

At the end of June, 177S, IntelUgencc readied Calcutta 
Oiat war with France was Imminent, and it was met by die 
Governor-General with unexampled vigour. Within t\^*o 
days a plan was laid before the Council providing for the 
whole defence of India. It is assumed in this able minute 
that the genera! Ibe of action prescribed for the British 
Government must lie purely defensive. Bengal would be 
the last object of attack. The presidency of Fort Sl 
G eorge possessed in itself the complete means of defence: 
nothing could be added to this; but from, the efTect of our 
pditica] arrangements Bombay required everything. The 
last advices from Poona indicated that the French were 
about to bring a large force to bear on the .MohniUa State, 
in the politics of which the Bombay Government was 
entangled. It was to be expected also that the French 
would revive itcir ancient alliance with the NIsiam, and 
having established a firm Interest in Poona, Bombay would 
be the object of attack. 

The defence of Bombay thus became necessary' for the 
security of BengnJ, and it was proposed to send a force to 
traverse the continent to meet the common danger. Tlic 
motives that would influence the dilTerent members of die 
Mahraifa. Confedemey arc then fully discussed, and. reliance 
is placed (which was justified by the result) on tlie Raja of 
Bcrar siding with the British Government, and assisting in 
the movements of the British army. The vliais s of Scindia 
were considered more uncertain, and it was impossible to 
face the compitcaitaos which might arise In Hindustan with* 
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out an increase of force, and the'Governor-General followed 
tip a proposal to despatcli a civil servant to Berar and ne¬ 
gotiate an alliance with liA chief by a resolution for the 
formation of three additional battalions of Sepoys, and 
by tnoving, ** That Raja Cheit Sing Tje required in form to 
contribute his share of the burthen of the present war 
by conrentlng to this cstahlishmeot, to be raised and main¬ 
tained at his exi>ense-'' 

The Minutes of Council gfivc a very brief summary of 
the discussion which ensued. The colleagues of Warren 
lliistings, awed by the sense of impending danger, offered 
no opposition to this bold proposal, Mr. Francis' speech 
was of the bri^cst '* On the supposition,’' he said, “that 
thecletachment now employed under Colonel Leslie wtU not 
return for a length of time, I acqui«ce in the proposal 
relative to Raja Chdt Sing, but I think he should be in- 
formed that this additional charge will not be imposed upon 
him beyond tlie contiouance of the war" 

The Governor-General assented to this, and proposed 
that the qualifiration should be expressed in a separate 
clause; but finding that the objections to the proposal w'ent 
deeper, and wen* founded on a difident understanding of 
the right of the Company to exact under any pressure of 
affairs more than the sum sUpuIated for in the original 
sunniirl or grant, he insisted on a vote being taken on 
the original motion, “leaving," as he expressed himself, 
the decision of future right to our superiors; *' and the 
resolution was passed in the terms of the Governor- 
Geneml imtradkmti* “ For once we were unani- 

mous, said Hastings, when referring to the act of the 
Council in his defence before the House of Commons,! 


* Miniae? of Evidence^ j jgS, p, 

ttiJJ attisSjus tlut wert afteniwb ntado to 

Fmnaj fmiu the rcspoouhllity of ha acqiiiisilence Few. in h» 

hanWrS^ } bm he added “ itut he 

«"'OvcnM)r.rrtsitBfa! ojienly, test he oliouid 
bring the %edge»iee of the ChmsBor-Geiiend upon the unhappy pdnea he 
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The question of good faith which was thus quietly set 
aside, became the foimdadoti of the Impeachment on tlds 
articte- 

The conduct of Frunda in this business was discreditable 
in the extreme. On a suhsequeni occasion he said, “ 1 
never approved of the additional demand beyond his stipu¬ 
lated tribute;" but he recorded no objection either by vour 
or mUiuie, and when atteiiipts were made by the Raja to 
evade diese demands> he again acquiesced in the Steps uken 
for their enforcement; and yet, when Hastings’ conduct 
afterwards arraigned, he became one of the foremost of hb 
accusers, and seconded the motion of Fox for his impeach¬ 
ment on this very charge 

Whatever Judgment may be fonned of the morality of 
ihe transaction and of Hastings' consistency, it must be 
admitted that his conduct in leaving the solution to '* bis 
superiors" was marked with his usual sagadey. He 
knew that if the Raja acquiesced in the demand, and the 
battalions were formed, his *' superiors " would hesitate 
about refunding so seasonable an aid tn a trying jimtfture. 
Other Governments besides that of the East India 
Company entertain as strong objections to paying back as 
Falstaff himself.* On a former occasion of more question¬ 
able morality than the demands on the Raja, the r^ources 
that Hastings drew from the \^2ier had been acquiesced la 
without compunction.t 

j 

aougln to de&nd * irtry time detwe. tVhea Has4ins»' coaosd pressed 
the Cicr of thh *xeoscjU Wore ibc Court, Fnmds was predneed m s wilncs^ 
nij tare ID the pKceedings, to prove iW Iw bad dgniged bis disappmvd 
re Cottitol. The answer to ihb ctnopklc. Hie etidewre pretlactaj 
by ibe nianagert had shown that not owe. but OB lepeared occaaom Iw hjtd 
agreed to HaiUns*' prepOMls wirhwt lewiTmkw, mid nothin* now alleged 
could do iW 3 ^ wilh the effect of hi* acre when * mejaW of the Coanen. 
ITie eiidcnce wi* rejected, T Hinary of Uiq Tiwl,’' Fan vii. p. 8j,) 

• *' I do iTOt like thk poyiOB hack ^ U ii s dreibk Ittbour." 

Henry IV.," i^rl L ed iii. sci vi. 

+ In 177*,wheaShBli Alum fdl under tbo rnftneoceof ihe Mahratta^ 
ceded to there ibt juDvinco of Corah and Allahabad, which hod 
made over to lire king Cliw, Hartings,stepped in and put s veto on the 
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la the case of the Raja of Benares the Directors might 
well hi^itate about re^ciiidhig the transarnioa The usual 
opponents to the administradon of the Governor-General 
recorded no minutes, and shrank from expressing any open 
dissent. On a question affecting the national fahh and 
honour the superior Govemment had a right to expect 
that those who dissented should have laid the whole of 
their reasons before them. Nothing of the kind w-as done. 
;md the Directors in their despatch acknowledging the reso¬ 
lutions of the Government made no coimnent on these 
important acts. Hastings, when put on his triah appealed 
to this despatch as giving a tadt assent to the act of the 
indian Government, 

The demand of this special subsidy was made on the 
Raja and met with pleas of poverty and appeals for delay, 

nansncEiDiL To tiand o^er these imponam ptorjnees to so dangerous a 
power was an unfiiendif act, aind gave the Dnti^b Gotrrmnent a claim of 
mtenmnee as ihe Power which ihe originit bad been d&irtd. 

This iifong act was mmed to tbe ^?actage of the East fodia Company^ 
by the assignment of these pmrtiKeSi which ley b^ond the tnilkmy line 
of defence <rf iheh possessionst to the Viiiler of Oade^ in considemtiofi of 
the payment of bc$. The tiansaclion could nat be coademneil 
without weighing the aiagiutude of the danger meurred by ih& act of the 
king; but die jusiice of the proceeding was ailerwardsImpug^edt and 
defended on grounds of equity and general policy. To his KU])edor 5 
had another and powerfLil arguiucnt to store, nad in a letter whkh 
he Adthessed to Six G. Cotebroobe, wlio had iweotly retired from, the 
choir c>f iht Court of Du^tors, the crigmiil of which is io nty p^^ssessldnt 
be conv4^i&d 0 message that if they disavowed hk tbizy mo^ t take the 
eonsequeace^ 

^ If the Coutt of Dlrectota ihall thm t k proportu diVlirm what I have 
done, they muaft abo point osit the meant of undoing: it. They tatist 
cancel theueory ^wbidi Cod Forbid])* they niiiat r^y what they have 
reedred from the VLrler, and rcltojiukh their ckimi lo lie rest ; they ratist 
dbehoTge thedtrem of Ihc tribute and jKittclually pay the future yearly 
dccoamis of Uta to ihc long. But fmin whai fioid these ^reat 

thing) are to he done I Atu suure they wiU be unable to dircfrL In a word, 

I have been happily fainishcd with an acddental ecmcofime of dxcum- 
^ncQ tx> teUcvc the Company Ea the dlaicress of iheii sftitrs, by mcani 
wbich, lit toy judgment, the Oioal poitbl advooie of the king cantior on 
iheif tfwtL piiiiciples difiappicve* but which on tniae were never wanting * 
M I conceive, in :stilf± polkicil the king acref had a right to a 

rupee faim Bengal, nm from Cora, after he hod parted fjfom hJ" (Gldg^s 
Life of i. 5551) 
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which the Govemot*General treated evasive, and 
prompted by expectation of a change of Govemmcnt- 
Francis. though expresang a misgiving as to the justice 
of the original demand, acquiesced tn the necessity of 
supporting the authority of the Company. His doubts 
are not expressed in strong terms. 1 did from the first 
exjjre^ a douht whether we had strictly a right to increase 
our demands upon the Raja beyond the terms on which 
we originally agreed to give, to which he consented to, and 
which as 1 liave constantly understood were made the 
fundamental tenure by which he held his aemindary.'' 
This preamble was followed by a proposil that he should 
pay the lEOnsy by ifistaJmcntSv* 

The letter which the Governor-General now' addressed 
to Cheit Sing was brief and business-like- War having 
been declared between Great Britain and France, he called 
on the Raja as a subject of the Comiumy to contribute his 
share to the burden, and this was fixed at the cate of five 
lacs of rupees, the equivalent of three Ijattnlions of Sepoys. 
The Raja acquiesced, but made no payment. Tnfo months 
later the Resident at Benares reported tliai the Raja 
declared bis utter inaliility to pay the amount at once, but 
tendered payment of fifty thousand rupees, or one tenth 
of the whole, and offered to pay the contribution by monthly 
instalments. The Raja follow ed this up by a letter addressed 
to the Governor-General in which he proposed to make 
the pa)Tnent required in six or seven months, 

This attempt at pitocrasaiiation was resented by the 
Goveraor-Ccneral. who on laying the matter before the 
Board treated it as an attempt to gain time in wpectation 
of despatches from England bringing orders for a complete 
change of Government. The conduct of the Raja admitted 
a worse construction; but, in obedience to a renewed and 
peremptory demand by dm Government, the whole sum 
was paid down, and the af&ir was dosed for the time. 

In the following year the demand was retiew'cd and 
* Minutes of Eridence, 1?^ p. 
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met with the same pita of iiiahility. the Raja contending 
at the same cunt iliat the former payment was made on the 
condition that lie shotdd not be called upon to make any 
future paj-ment. The Governor-General took up the 
matter with a high hand, and moved the Council that tlie 
commander-in-chief be desired to issue an order for the 
march ol two battalions to Benares, The troops were 
ordered to march, and the money was paid, and a tine of 
j^icoo tnflicLetl for the expense of the troops. 

The same story was repeated in the following year, but 
it was dlversihed by an Incident of a questionable nature. 
The tinancia] state of the Company's treasury was now 
Lleplorable. A subsidy that had been hitherto paid by the 
Rana of Gohud liad ceased, and the Government proposed 
to meet the milthuy' wants of the state by anticipating the 
demand of the Raja by one month. It was met with his 
usual procrasLinatlon. and Jifier an interval of some months 
the Raja sent a spectitl envoy to Calcncia to propitiate 
the Governor-General with an offer of two lacs of rupees. 
This was in the first in^nce refused, but afterwards 
accepted, and paid into the Company's treasury and re¬ 
ported to the Court of Directors in the following mail. 
The knowledge of the receipt was withheld from bis 
colleagues, and the source from which the money was 
derived was not explained to the Goveminent at home till 
afterwards. This gave ground for the accusation that it 
was a corrupt b^nsacdon, and was entered as such in the 
Sih article of impeachment. Corrupt it could not have 
been, for payment was made to the public treasury^ and 
the source could not have been oonc^ed, and there seems 
no reason to reject the explanatibn which he gave in his 
reply to the charge, that it was intended to be applied tt> 
an exiKilttion agmnst Scindia, but that measure being 
opposed by Council it was reserved for some future emer¬ 
gency^ as was uitlmaiely the case.* 

The party who had a right to complain was the Raja, 
♦ Mimao of Endenee:, *,88; p- 
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whose money was accepted* but not brought to account in 
pa^mient of a Government demand. On the contrary, this 
last w'as pressed with renewed force and again discharged, 
but not untii the month of October foUowing, an<! after 
troops were marched into the Raja's territory to enforce the 
demand. A further sum of ;£'io,ooo was imposed on him 
as a fine for the delay. This wia not alL The year [ 780 
did not close without a new requishion being made to 
furnish to the service of the Govermnent a force of 
cavalr}'. 

These demands stated thus nakedly appear harsh and 
arbitrary, and the managers of tite impeachment founded 
upon them the charge of a settled design on the part of 
Hastings to ruin the Raja, Such was the heading of the 
anJdc of impeachment relating to this transaction, and in 
the 9th paragraph it set forth tltat these violent and 
insulting measures failing to provoke the Raja, and he 
having paid up the whole demand, the said Warren 
Hastings, being resolved to drive him to extremities, did 
make on the Raja a sudden demand over and above the 
ordinary tribute or subsidy and over and above the 
.1^50^000 extraordinary to provide a body of cavalry for 
xhe service of the Bengal Government.'* 

This severe charge is endorsed by Macautiiy, who in 
furtherance of his argument that Hastings acted from the 
beginning on a seitkd design to ruin the Raja ob^rx'cs: 
*' Hustings was determined to pluiuler Cheii Sing, and, for 
tltaiend, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the Raja 
was now required to keep a body of cavalry for the service 
of the British GovernmenL He objected and evaded. 
This was exactly what the Governor-General wanted. He 
had now a pretext for treating the wealthiest of his vassals 
as a criminal." 

The answer to this (S a very simple oti& The demand 
of a subsidy of ,^50*000 in successive years to meet the 
cost of a formidable ww was a verj' moderate one. That 
the Raja hdd his lemindary on easy terms is proved by 
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the fact that the rent was raised to forty lacs on the acces¬ 
sion of hb relation in the following year.' 

Ills evasions were acts of contumacy that would have 
been resented by any Government in the world. In all 
the steps taken to enforce these demands Hastings had 
the support of his Council; even Prancis himself never 
ventured to do more tlian express a doubt as to the justice 
of the demand, and never recorded a dissent. Moreover, 
the requi^tion for the cavalrj' did not originate with 
Hastings. It was made at the suggestion of Sir Eyre 
Coote as part of the defence of Bengal, in the form of a 
request to furnish such cavalry as the Raja could spare for 
the service of the Government, with an intimation that they 
would he required no longer than tlic war sliould iasi. 

And what were the circumstances undervrhich this extra* 
ordinary demand was made? Never were the posses¬ 
sions of the Cotnjjaoy in such peril. In 1780, HydcrAli. 
indignant at tlie violation of hts territory by the Madras 
Government, declared war, and poured his hordes into the 
Carnatic, defeated one British army, and drove the other 
from the field, and was in possession of the whole of the 
open country. 

Intelligence of these disasters reached Calcutta very 
rapidly, and the urgent demands of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for supplies of men and money were promptly met 
by the Govern or-General. » 

In a brief minute he laid before the Council the necessity 


- Tlie treasure foutsl in the fort of B«di<igliur, thu apttutf vhich 
closed the eatttpaigo, aDUAinted to upirardit of twenty-three lues, or more, 
than a ytarV income payable by Cheit Sing. This. Mill obseirc^ was no 
more than what a {ttudcitt ptinre ifould htre thought it always oeceffla/y 
to keep in band icnmda tite current etpeoses of his Govcminfliu. The 
possession of this tnaunire. howefW, disposes of the plea of polity which 
the Raja constantly alleged* The paymenn to the British Government 
were made tnonthly, and no large wm twqurrvtJ to be kept in hand for 
This parpost licsidr^ Cheit Sing rtt bis iUgJit sns supposed to have 
esrried off large stuns in ^ali} and sHtirr in oddUiOft to jswd*- This was 
the allegation of Hostings in hh published dercive, and U aceius very 
IKohable. - 
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of iminedia.te and hazardous exertions to avert tie danger, 
and proposed four resolutions 

I. ** The rcHiitCiuice of fUieea lacs to Fort St George. 

». “ Despatch of a luge foioe of Etnopean infuitiy and attillety. 

3, "An Digent Kquesr to Sir E. Cootc id proceed ut once to the 
^0^ and (okti the coininMd. 

4- ^Aii immedbitc offer of peace to be made to the Malicnttas on 
certain condidtms.'^ 

Frands, as usual, recorded hb dtssenr, but not hb A'-ote. 
In his view, neither money nor troops could be spared frotn 
the defence of Bengal, and Madras was to be left to its 
fate. However, the opinion of ihc.Govemor-GeaemJ pre- 
\'ai]ed, and the succour was afforded which saved that 
Fresideitcy from its threatened destruction. 

The decision of the Council was quickened by the 
receipt of a despatch from Sir Edward Hughes, the admiral 
in oommaiid of the Jleet in the litdian seas, conveying the 
intellJgcnce he had received from the Court of Directors 
that seven ships had sailed from France with seven thousand 
regular troops, supposed to be desdoed against Bombay, 
and warning the Government of Bengal that the army of 
Hyder Alt was not the only enemy they had to contend 
with in the Deccan, and that, in his opinion, a plan of 
o|ieration5 was arranged between that chief and the French, 
This prophecy was fulfilled literally tn the foilowing year, 
when the British possessions on the Coromandel coast 
were again brought to the verge of ruin by this antidpaied 
combmation. 

The presence of a Mahratta force on the confines of 
Cuttack was another source of danger. In successive 
minutes Sir Eyre Cooie described the steps to be taken 
for the defence of Bengal, and guard against die incursions 
of the MahiaUas. For thb purpose he proposed to complete 
two regiments of infantry. The Vizier was recommended 
to keep up a respectable body of horse, and a hope was 
expressed that a thousand horse would be procured from 
the Raja of Benares. 
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The difficulty which the Govcnunenc experienced 
at this time wns the want of funds to put their forces in 
motion. Prom Bombay and from Central India the same 
reports poured into Calcutta, of the distress of the troops 
and the want of funds, which are all recorded in the minutes 
of evidence in the trial. A loan was opened in Calcutta; 
but the credit of the Government of the Presidency was 
low. while that of Madras was nil- 

It is to be remembered that at this time, there was no 
distinction between the terriioriai and commercial liabilities 
of the Govenimeni, There was a bonded debt, btit li 
oould not be increased without trespassing on the fund 
out of which the Comp^y*s annual dividend was paid, and 
the first duty imposed on the Governor-General was to 
raise the means of carry-ing on the war from the supplies 
o£ tlie year. 

It was under these circumstaitoes that the application 
was made to the Raja to place some 01 his cavalry under 
the orders of British officers. The terms in which the 
Governor-General addressed the Raja were drawn up by 
the Council, in words calculated to remove any suspicion 
that the demand would be treated as a precedent for future 
demands. He was asked, “to furnish that part of 
cavalry entertained in his service as he could spare lor 
the service of this Government, and to inform them w*hat 
numbers he can supply,"’ and to this was add^ an assurance 
^bjir “ the forc^ would be required no longer than the war 
lasted." The letter was addressed to liim at the beginmog 
of December, and in the meantime his other revenue 
payments became slack. After being frequently pressed 
by the Rerident, it was reported to the Government in the 
middle of January, that the Raja was unable to detach more 
than two hundred and fifty horsemen, the remainder of his 
troops being required for the collecuon of his revenue, 
The indignation of the Governor-Geneml now knew no 
bounds. The Raja was known to have on expensive 
^Landing force, and his cavalry was estimated at two 
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thousand.* ** To withhold di^e aid whidi was so urgently 
needed was, in the view of ttastings, not an act of con- 
tumac)' only, but of d^/Tection. 

Among other sign^f wavering alltgiancc, tf not actoid 
hostility, w'hich were now enumerated, Hastings brought 
forward an old grievance. When the intestine discord in 
the Government of Calcutta was at its hdght in i77/« and 
a change of Governuicnt was expected, the timC'Serving 
Raja was so intprudent as to depute an agent to Hastings* 
rivals in the Government. The agent Imd not proceeded 
further than ^loorshcdabad when there was a change of 
affairs, and he was then recalled. 

In referring to this incident Hastings weakened his own 
case, wliicti was so strong as to be independent of these 
l^ersotial matters. If they gave colour to the charge that he 
was actuated by personal feeling against the Raja, they 
at least Illustrated the shifty character of Benares politics. 
The Raja had not energy to plot against the British Govern¬ 
ment. He Wits a weak trimming creature, who saw that 
tlte superior Government was in didicutty and endeavoured 
to stand aloof and watch the times. ^ After enumeratmg 
the benehrs conferred on the family by their alliance with 
the British Government, and ^e shabby return during our 
difficutiics, Hastings concluded, I consider Cheit Sing as 


* Miouti^ of Evidence. i yS 3 , p. 97, end 179J, p. 1534. 
t Tliis was (he inroenoe draws by Uro successive Residents at Benaces. 
from bts conduct during the war. Mr. Graham wrote ia 1779 thal tas 
advisers “encouts^e fum ia UiOt^is uit:otii|mible with Iin duty 10 the 
Goremineiu, inch as odnsiDg him lo enterrain more tzoapei, put his fun* 
in a postuon of defence^ and to obey oo orders unless immediately agree¬ 
able to the URns of his eugageraeiUi* To these adviseis wese attributed 
the bout that with hia riches he cm cany file and sword to Caktiua 
f Evidence of 179 *, p. 16057, 

Mr. Markham, who succeeded Mr. Graham, wrote In lygi : 

**Tbe Raja has trad intetligonce from Calcutta that the Mah p tut hilt« 
emered otir provinces^ and be now talks uuong bb farouiites, as I have 
^cM)d intelligence, of delaying the supply of cavalry untj j he Can be firf faiit 
whom foitune will (a%otur m the war. However tidindoira ibH notion is 
he has adopted it, and if tray serious accident happens to our atmy, he has 
told his minionf he will clectare independence.^ * 
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culpaLle In a very high degree towards our stale, and liis 
punishment of whicli I had given him fre<iuent v-arnings 
if he did not amend his conduct, as aa example which 
justice and policy required equally for the reparation of the 
wrongs which its dignity had sustained and for the future 
prescrvadon of its authority/' 

The Raja was now thoroughly alarmed, and made 
tenders of horse and foot, which if oficred cordially at first 
would have avoided the ruin which followed. 

About the same time he is said to have made an offer 
of two hundred thousand pounds to avert the displeasure 
of the Governor-Gen eraJ. and its rejection was made a 
matter of charge in one of the articles of impeachment 
That such a tender was made is shown by a deposition of 
Major Palmer, an officer in Hastings* own confidence, who 
mentions this and some other matters as having passed in 
conversation with the Governor-General previous to his 
departure from Calcutta. It was then mentioned that such 
an ofler had been made " though indirectly" words that are 
omitted in the extract of the deposition quoted in the 
article of imjieachment.* Fox in his opening speech on 

* There b a dtserepaocf hetween ihe wording of Major i’almet's 
■iimj vff and ihc qtioiaUw From it in the amcle of iinpcschment which 
giTW a difTerenl colouf to the uansacdoa. Tlie words rti ihe ailiclc run as 
foliim; •* That die said Warren Hastings had lotd him the said Palmer, 
that he the faltl Hastings had rejecled ihe ofiin of two hondted liKrasand 
pounds made the Ra]a oT'Seoares tor the pnUic service, and that ^ 
STM lesnlvcd to tvftrtri Me fiti/tt ttnKmitttd fy ih* Raja initf a puhlit 
and would etact the snin of ^^500.000 as a purusiimeni for hb breach of 
engagemciu.'’ In ilie onginal docuiuimt Major Parwiw niercb' »ir 5 > *' 
an offer from the Itaja, but indirectly, had been msde to Wtu (BoMinga) of 
twenty bes of ruitem for the {xihUe service as a retnhution for the feilure 
of hfe engagumcfiia, hut that the rroyrnnofCeno®! resolved w insist 
upon the fim-mentiontid mtu of fifty lant" The words which I havequoted 
ns lialkised in the anieje of itnpea^iiicnt, pppear in a diOment part of the 
affidavit. 

Mill m W» account of Uiifi prt of the story has tmptoved on this. 
He wys, “Tlw Roja ms infbnned of the UwMik dalgiw which were entm- 
mined apnot him, and in order to mitigate the fmy of die atorm, s^t an 
offer to the (Jovcmfir-General of twenty laa of mpem for the putiilic stc- 
Tice. The offer was scoTnftiffy rejected. A mm of not Jes# than fifty lacs 
was the jtaemptory demand.'* T 1 « word “rejected” does not a|)pcar in 
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this aittcli: refers to this part of the c}uir;^e In terms tvhiGh 
show that he did not attach great importance to it. Tor he 
only says. " there was reason to believe'' tliat the ila|a was 
willing to make this payment It waset’idently an infomial 
overture put forn'ard with a view of sounding’ the disj>OBi‘' 
tton of the Govemor^General. The amount was no more 
than the same prince had paid to the Vizier on bis accession 
to the zemindary. If it is to be regardeti as a serious 
proposal, h contrasts with the professions of cattrerae 
poverty put forward tci avert the previous demands, and 
setv'cd only to encourage the Governor-Genefal in pressing 
for a higher jtenalty. 

In December, r78a Francis left Calcutta in undisputed 
possession of a Governor whom he had for sue long years 
pertinaciously opposed, and Hastings resolved to turn to 
account the authority now in his hands. His first act was 
to pre^ with vigour the expedition against Sdndia's 
possessions in Hindustan, in which measure he iiad been 
thwarted by his former colleague, and to this great olyect 
the two laca which he hatl received from Cbeit 5ing were 
appIiecL The attack on Sdhdia wos intended as a divcisioii 
to the war which was carried on against the Mahiattas in 
the south, and was uldmately successful. The state of Uie 
finances continued m be most alarming. Some relief 4'a$ 
afforded by the loan which was opened, and. in November 
Rs. 64.44.601 bad been realized, but the stock was much 
depreciated, and so great was the pressure of the 
on behalf of the other Presidencies and to maintain the 
armies in the fidd that he saw no prospect of providing the 

:i(Ediiri4 gnd ts fof ihc ' it ticdy odiittd tn the 

tnnid nf ihc Ck^vcTnfit^Gmai&U tfc wis omt nmdt:, oj 
ck»ed of ih« pa&td Hoi Huntip vii fl i 

mly Airpem ham hu awn njtitiiivc^ Antidtntiiig that bb motive wqi^ 
be iiniiugned, hcappeUed tn Mr. Wheeler, hii cdheij^c, as 10 hit bixmitiiotH 
rvfardm^ Cbdi Sing, ud ttui ^enttemons lumt; ap^eua hi 
(unative. It i* nipixiRed by M^ijor PalnuTf. atiEdant, utwi by Sh KHfah 
fntpey, iuid by t(ic nanaine cd vitisdifT fcmlemnii in tlAwing V canEdcoCfl; 
vbo tepoet] hi* cintvcnaiian with dw Gwretnnrd^rtiend whir to Iii» 
dctiAittirc hern Otkolta. 
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annual investment on which the very- existence of tlie Com¬ 
pany tletermmed. " I know,'* he said to a correspondent 
in Engliind, “the personal consequence to which I shall 
expose myself by so general a disappointmejn. but 1 am 
without a remedy " (Gleig, I L 33s)* month bter !ic com- 
mumcaied to the Court of Directors the unpleasant intelli¬ 
gence of the probable su^nsioa of the investment for the 
ensuing year. ” No option " he informed them. will be 
left to us, but either to sacrifi^ the temporary profits of the 
Company, or to hazard for ever the existence of all thdr 
projects for the sake of retatniE^ them.*' * 

It was in tills almost bankrupt state of the treasury that 
Hastings decided on his expedition to Benares. That 
which mainly engaged his attention was the State of Oude. 
'i'he Vizier was laigely in arrear both in the pledged pay¬ 
ments on account of the cession of Corah and in his annual 
subsidy, and the country itselt was in such confusion that 
the Governor-General was urgently solicited to inierfeie in 
its afiain: by the Nabob himself. This expedition is thus 
connected with the two transactions on winch the managers 
of the Impeachment mainly relied on the trial—the treatment 
of Cheit Sing and of the Begum Princesses of Oude, In 
both of these cases Hastiogfs' own language laid him open 
to the charge that the severe penalties he exacted were 
measured rather by the wants of the Stale than the guilt 
of the offending parties. It Is well known that it was on 
t his ground that Pill abandoned his defence of Hastings, 
"Admitting," he says, “the supposed guilt of the Raj'a in 
delaying to jiay an additional tribute demanded of him, 
punbhment was utterly disproportionate and manifestly 
exorb itant," 

In a similar spirit Mr. Elplunstone concludes his brief 
narrative with the following verdict on the whole trans¬ 
action ; 

Chat Sing Jivnl long ifizi, md enilfid his days ia cule, an object of 
much mwe of ttHfiianton thwi hlaine. The undtfiool cimnwua of the 
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rigliti of T tidj a n Ccn'emmests orer this clmss of their eubjecu, jmd (Iw 
want of eapnas iimitntkFns in die paieot td Cbo't Sio^‘prevent our pto- 
aouDciRg with dedsioD that the ptoceedin^ n^rg^* him were unjust in 
prtnciiilc, hut the Tuodc of eafotcing such cjuestlonabk daims was harsh; 
the increased demand in the fotutli pear viis in itself and 

ainnniitg for the future^ and Ihi; ccjcctioti of all oJfcis of tuwards 

the end turns the scale bepoad all questfon against the Coverrunent-" 

In justice to Hastings, It must be aiimhteU that tim 
Kaja, by his acts, had laid himself open to the strongest 
suspicion. In the mind of the Governor-General bis acts 
were regarded as “ evidence of a ddibemte and systematic 
conduct aiming at the total subversion of the autborit)* of the 
Company, and the crecnorv of his own independency on its 

ruins." It is true that no overt acts of hoodJih- had been 

* 

proved against him, but the Govemor^General had seen 
movements of our troops paralysed by the absence of the 
supplies on which he had counted, and the evasion of tlie 
request for the aid of bb cavalry for the defence of Bengal 
was that which excited his highest resentment. At that 
time he wrote; 

We stood iji nfiisd of wery aid that coold be detised to repel the 
ntultipUed dangen that surroaiKied us. The Rajs was supposed to 
momtain d vcjt tiQje and catpiyishTe fDiur^ and the s^r«igtli oi his cavilrf 
wat dtlnrdi^ si two thousand- I bad fosmer^y cjtpeHtrvted th^ir 
utility iti ike wai with ibc Snn^'assecSi, in which they 
cmjJnyed and lib&all^ TCwanlctL Tlic dcinand was formaliy mxde^ bo^h 
in 2 letter frdin myiMili' and in perwn by the Resident, Fowlte, in ihe 
eaiy and mdefittite temti tn^irtKiwext above.^ answer WkL^ At 

length a mofc pefempLirry order was sent to him, and i^pcated by iht 
l^roeiiE M^kham. "Fhe niunber Te£[iilred was 3^000, and 

aftemrarda reduced to ihe demand ol i,joa, and Eiml> to t,ooo^ bui with 
no n)mt iuca&. He dRaed ^50^ but futoifiibcd mme/—Hasting* 

There remains a further question, but that is conneettn! 
with the criminal proceedings to which Hastings' conduct 
afterwards gave rise. Did his treatment of Cheit Sing, 
severe as it was, deserve impeachment ? And here I am 
glad to find royself in complete accord with Macaulay in 
his commenis on Pitt's conduct, who, after acquitting 
Hastings on the Rohilla. charge, softene^l douiU the Benares 
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charge till it iMcamc no charge at all, and then pronounced 
that it contained matter of impeacbmenu Hastings had 
rendered great services to his country, and if on this 
occasion he pressed on an offending vassal an excessive 
I>enaltj', not for any private eod» but for the service of the 
Stale in a trying eroeigency* this was not .m occasion that 
called for proceedings at the bar of the House of Lords. 

I limit my concurrence widi Macaulay to his strictures 
on ihe acts of Pitt, for when he proceeds to detail with 
Hpjwrent approval the motives of (jersonaJ Jealousy that 
were altnhuted to Pitt at the time, the suggestion is as 
extravagant as those which he has atinbuted 10 Hastings 
himself in his treatment of the Raja. 

The concluding chapter of the story may be bdefly told. 
On his progress to Benares, the Governor-General was met 
at the frontier by the Raja, with a large military retinue; 
so laige as to satisfy any impartial person dint it was not 
from want of means that he had failed to provide the 
military aid rMiuired of him.* His professions of submission 
were of tlie most humble kind, and accompanied by the 
action of laying his turban on die lap of the Governor- 
General; an act which the latter described as “cither strongly 
expressive of the agitation of his mind, or his desire to 
impress on mine a conviction of his sincerity/* These 
overtures %vere haughdiy rejected, and the Govern or. General 
proceeded to Benares, where his first act wah to send to the 
Raja a paper recapitulating the various occasions on which 
he liad withheld pajTnenl of the aid demanded of him. and 
the shifts and pretexts by which he avoided the performance 
until the British force for whom they were intended were 
reduced to the greatest distress. Some charges are rather 
hinted at than made at the conclusion of the letter, to the 
effect that he had endeavoured to excite disorder against 
tlie Uriti^ Government Suspicions had been previously 
entertalaed by the Governor-Genera! that Cheit Sing liad 

' Mr. if adliain. vbo ms pnisent, sud that ihc Ivrw irhkfa 4 <cn»iun]ed 
him (unounted to 3,000 or 4,000 men. — Evidence, 1791, p. 1736, 
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corresponded with the Mahrattas, hut of this not a shadow 
of proof was ever produced, and the charge against Cheit 
Sing rests on die consideration, ' Did he. or did he not. 
stand aloof in the hour of danger, and withhold the very 
moderate demands that w'cre made on him ?' 

Hastings evideniiy contemplated no more than exacting 
a heavy fine. That he e\'cr thought of provoking him to 
re^tance is disproi-ed by the fact that he proceedect to 
the capital of the province with so slender an escort. 
There is no record of his intentiou beyond his verbal com- 
tnunication with bis only colleague Mr. W'heeler and others 
on his stair to whom he tnentiortod his, plana The stint that 
he intended to exact was forty or fifty lacs, a verj» btge 
sum, but not more than tt was supposed to be w^ithin the 
Raja s power to pay. 

The Raja's reply was humble, but aigumenlative. He 
Imd complied with all demands, and if the remittances had 
not reached tlio army, that was not his feult, and he wtis 
quite ready to supply the home. The Governor-General 
had apparently anticipated a renewal of die ofier of payment 
made tfirough some indirect channel before bis deparctire 
from Calcutta, and this reply, w'hich re-^opened the whole 
question, was treated by him as a high offence, and hfr. 
Markham, the Resident at Benares, tvas instructed to 
proceed to the Raja and place him in arrest, and keep him 
in ctistody until further orders. Two companies of Sepoys 
were instructed to accompimy Mr. Markham, and assist in 
the execution of this service. 

The Raja was now thoroughly cowed, and made offers 
of abject subunission, and if matters had not passed beyoml 
the control of both parties^ the policy of the Governor- 
General promised to be attended with complete . 

and this is the view of Mr, E)phinstoo& 


^‘Thn {iroceedJnK war ceinriiily a bnrah and arWicuy mesiunr tat it 
B w cettain itat il imtidiiic. Ctait Sag tad vadt a 

Hasting, tad but a sfcnikr <scoaf. 
onu tad no aimy «tihin rewh « dapo-sablc. The afea of Botoh 
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atfa-t ij m an fituutcn bml kd to cotulaiiadmu agaiiast tbe GovenunciJtt oJul 
Qusil Sing hiiiticU' mastojicciitd of diaaffottlMt. Hastiaga ihcidbre judged 
that a ttgonniii and unbesiiutlt^ euciiae was the mosltilwly ta be attended 
with wcceas. In rU jirobaHlity it would have proved » had it tiol 
been for one of dmse uTKOntndliible u ccide nts whtdi oie apt to (Utend 
violent ouaittirca, and which aru nntoog the strongest objections to 
them." 

ir the Ilaja was prepareid to submit hlmsctf to the 
Governor's pleasure his followers were not. Reports 
reached the Governor-General of the gathering of men 
around tlie house where the Raja w'as conlinetL It suited 
the object of the managers of the impeachment to describe 
this as a popular insurrection, and Maciuilay accepts this 
view, commenting, at the same time, on tile want of jodg- 
inent shown bj' Hastings in taking these strong measures 
supported by so small a force^ “ unequal/* as he describes 
it, to a conflict with the fiartly rabble of Benares;" and in 
sup^mrt of this view\ he has recourse to the extravagant 
opposition that Warren Hasdngs, of alt men, had passed 
thirty yeai^ in India without being aware of the diflerence 
between the character of the Bengalee and the manly In¬ 
habitants of Kindostan. 

In the view of the Governor-General the outbreak was 
the act of the anned followers of the Raja, who were seen 
to pass the river In consideiuble numbers; and this is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the attack on the Sepoy-a was in the 
first instance made bv the matchlock men, who must have 
been part of tlie troops of the prince. In all probability 
there was a mixture of both elements in the hght, and on 
this I may a^h die the view of Mr. Elphinsione: “ The 
troops immediately In attendance on the Raja amounted 
to two thousand, amply sufhcieiit to overwhelm two such 
weak detachments rendered so helpless by tlidr situation i 
but it is not unlikely Uua the military part of the population 
joined thdr efforts against foreigners of another religion, 
who showed the will without the power to imprison their 
chief, and wliose presence would disturb thdr abodes and 
pollute their holy places,’* 
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However ihfs may be, the attack was entirely un.- 
Jesigned, and the troops having been sent on tliis service 
without bait cartridge, the massacre was sudden and com* 
piete. Lieutenant Stalker, who in command, alarmed 
al the menacing appearance of the armed multitude, sent a 
message asking for ammunition and reinfortements, but 
before they coufd arrive the streets were thjonged with 
armed nnm, and ere they could force their way to the house 
all was over* The Governor-General haiil in tlit meantime 
desired Mr, MLirkham to warn the Raja that he would be 
held responsible for the consequences of any collisioiu 

For the remainder t>f the story I refer the reader to the 
narrative which follows, and only interpose one remark. 
That the collision was provoked by the insolence of the 
native messenger was the altegaUon of the Raja, and, as 
this was never denied by Hastings, it was entered by the 
inonagers in the articles of impeachment on this charge. 
Attempts were made to throw doubt on this statement by 
the counsel ot Hastings on the trial, and nmeh argument 
was wasted on both sides on a point of secondary im- 
. portan^. 

It stands on reconl in the evidence which was adduced 
on the trial in \\'^estmiosier Hall, antS wliich formed part 
of the depositions taken by Sir Elijah [mpey, that two 
survivors of the struggle—a jemadar, or native officer, 
and Sepoy orderly to Lieutenant Stalker—witnessed 
the intervidw. The former deposed that the Chobdar 
appeared, by hjs manner and the loudness of hie voice, 
to be speaking insultingly and passionately to the Raja. 
The Sepoy, who was within hearing, reportol the wonis 
tliac were uttered, and they were very offensive.* In truth. 
Hastings himself never disputed the fact In a letter to 
Major Scott, reporting this occurrence, he ay^ You wilt 
observe in the Raja's letter repeated allusion to the insolent 
language of a Chobtkr of Markham^s, I have no doubt 
of the fellow's insolence, but 1 have taken no notice of it in 
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my narrative becauiie it Jiad no necessary reJation to i’l 
T hs Chohdar did not arrive at ShewaJla td] the tumult had 
. almost begun." 

It was an act of itidLscretion on the part of Mr, Markham 
to have employed sucli a messenger, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it was done with Hastings' sanction. On 
the contrarj', Mr. Markham's evidence went to show that 
the Governor-Genemf, on receiving the report of the Raja’s 
tender of submission, dictated a paper announcing the terms 
On which the former rclacions w'ith tlie British Govern men t 
should be restored 1 and tliey Included the payment of a 
heavy fine and some pther stipulations. So important 
a message required careful transkiion, and Markham was 
advised to take Mr. Anderson with htnu* 

EdWARO COUSJtROOKR. 


Odi^btr * 4 ^ 1731 * 

Most Howouipj Sm,—V«i nny pethapf etpea a fi)U lunation of 
the accident in thu piace of which I waa so do« a sjwciatflr, at«! in 
which I had very nesriy been an imfonunaie actor. But tu I send this 
lcU« to CafciJtta for tt to lake its ciance of tint fim dispatdi, t sMl 
delay the loni account which I tnean to Uaosaiit you liU my return to 
CaJcuiei about the laner end of the year, I am tww at this pk« in the 
(JareraoT-tleneial's train, and have been here and in the luaghlsoarhood 
ever unce ihc 14th of August. Having sliaosj eetlted this part of the 
^ntty, we ahafl won move upwards to visit Luenow and fbmjdobaxl 
It IS rlvi; months since t lefi Caleuua, ftur w«;b of ftltich time weie 
p^d m a most disagreeable luspcnse, ftr after the ttassaem of three 
offiem and two hundiod Gtenndier Sepoys Lu BenaHs, on the i&b o( 
August, the destruction of two officere, twenly-rne Europe and one 
hundred and fifty oepoys at Raimugur with the total rout of the army, on 
the vDth ibe^ Covemor-tfttieia!’* retreat fiofti Benaris to Chtuiar^tar, on 
the 31 St at night, ho, with about thirty-six gentismcD, were fpconed np lit 
tw place till the loth of September, when a detachment of tine hundred 
fctnopeaua, tm) thousand Sepoys, and s Urge train of aniliny jotned ua 
from Cawnpore. 

The two nm after our arriva! at llctiarts, on the t 4 ih of August^ 
haring betin in making known the eattsei of compUltu to the Kaja 
and tocetrbg his aruweis, on the i6th of .Vigust, in coaiequence of the 
evaswns observed in those aiunrem. Mr. Markham, the Resident, waa 
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ord^^reil lO put \ht Raji iindur srmt^ and [he two Grcnaiiicr eompajii^ 
of Major PopKaiu’s rfis^inent Hbdei' Licisteoants Scott ariEl SVines^ whli 
lairt or the Keaidirtit'a Goatd^ coiiiiuiiiiticd by Tjcuicnant ^tallEcr, were 
seat to take ehaigti of bitii^ Having eiLcctiCcd kh orders at a 

%ninJ\ Tiou&e in Bcnad^ about three mites &om the gardens where the 
Covtmdf^ctiera] rardeilf Mt* Marklumi returned about nh\c o'dtxik^ 
and at devtci a Tetter was received from Lkulciuint StaLker^ who liatl tlic 
roQimand of the whole party* giving inlelJigcaicc Ihat a timnbcT of amied 
pecsoni had aisembicil near the honse whi^fo the T^aja was conhned* and 
deemog ammunMon nxtgiit Tie sent aa the Se^>oys Tiacl not even one baU- 
cartrid^^ Wliat tlie reason was for ttcnding tlic troops un thb service 
vithoet [kOH'der aod ball ]inm never been publicly explained* It does, mil 
d^efore become me to form any suimbei or draw any ocmclutions from 
jitotitrfies imng^Qcd by myself* I will* theiaforeT go on with the plain narra¬ 
tion of (mu w)ikh are uTtiiip ih compesa of cvtfj mm"* judgment* and 
in whieb no Daistnke can be made- 

Onleti were itDmedlaiely seat to litajor Popham's catnp near three 
milofi (torn Benaris for anoihct company of Sepojii lo match with ammit- 
mtioa for the Grenadiers A Tltdc ificr one a latier amvod from 
ijoatooatic BiiroU^ vho commanded this company, ncquamting Major 
Topham wjth his onivid at the Rajahs Tionse, and tequc$tin^ bis ordm*» 
Bfl about three diousand men opposed his onumQco. On ihu looeipt of 
this Major Popbon^ diitfctcd him to fosoe b'5 way into the house na all 
evemsy and he himsdf bmnoihaody went to camp m order to march 
his ftmaining three eompani^ with iheir two jpiOB 10 the support of 
die two Snt panieL At die same lime tb^ .\UJor Popltam led 
Benaris for comp, Me Markham wa^ ordered by the Cioncrnor- 
General to go 10 the Rajn and mromi Kim iboi hh life iboutd be 
fcKfdted in case one man of ours was hur^ Mr. Markbaim not under- 
finding much of the THndomnny language^ requested to decline es- 
plnining roch a niEssage hinueU* and dedred that dre PersEon interpreter 
might bo sent irhh him* 1 was aecmdlugjjr coUed, but cnntil not be 
found ji they nest enquired for licnienant Anderson, one of tiie Gotcimt- 
Cetnrf^\ aido jc-cempp^k a opitat Uagmstcr. PrevidentkHy we had 
both gone logeiber to visit the wtmdem of the town, nnd did Esot retnn] 
tin IffO o'clock, jasi in time for dinner^ Mr, ^larkkun, not bdng able 10 
procure ddmr of Ui* dedmed going, and sent one of bb blade servants 
called 3 OtobdoTi'* to threaten the Rnjn with de^ in case of oppwiitui. 
-W«r i/fm hence Ml the Fuhseqireiit confuotOni the serraut 

dclK'ered the message In a mn^ insoltmt teme^ and even gave the Rain 
personal aboK On hearing this^ Monyiir Sing, one of the Raja's te¬ 
la tirnit, cot die ffirm dDiru with bifl htood sword, and Lmiitermni Slniter^ 
who Had mstoady dmim his snmTl sword to pun^h Muoyiu Sin^ pro- 
^mnptiorv thmugh the hciii by a nun who juia|iet 1 dowii ffoni 

bobfud bhit from the top of the wall. The nibble collected oci die 
outside^ soolng Enmpean bTood knew no longer any bounds 10 
ibcir fmy; they Hppeared gn die tops cf ih^ woHs^ and fiicd on dte 
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Skp€ffi below, who, heiog imobk xo reach thff enemf^ with their bayonet^ 
and hoLYing no l^oli cattridgei bmke their nml^ ^oofi as they saw ibcir 
oAkm fm iJte grouncL In the meantime two or tb^ee hundred men 
came in from a prxien fwm tht westwank where they hud been coneealeft 
iJifi Night i^eforev flt^d with their broad‘Awards completed the deei ruction 
whieb ihu rcutchlotk men on Ibc wnOs had hegim. Iluring thk confusion 
the Raja e9Ctipcd tcr the water-iiidk: and exceed the rircr to Ramua^uri 
which k n Utge fortt^d puEtcc abont litreo miles mhov^ the wwi 
extremity of the town of Heiutrix All thjs bxE>meis was to speedily 
eifcclcd that, though it only cmimeiuasd when Ueuteniuit Btnd] begun 
to fwce bin wxy through titc namtir Laws which leads to the door of the 
omvrard conn, yd bdbre ten minutes had etap^edt tqxjo his entefiog ihc 
pkee he found no one eacept she dead imd wrnmded Sepoyt 'I'hc 
enemy had nm mly carried off shetr own Lillcd and womidech ifan>- itiere 
weic, hut had alio taken iheartns and ^otitrements of all the 
eacetil about twenty. Of two huncited Orenadien and fi^y of the Risskient's 
Gussd, with all their Eufo];tean and nanve oificef^anly fifteen renLained 
unhint^ and ninelyKine had of life, trut these East were so shockinigiy 
mangled that litile hi^K waa entertained of ihdr rccOicry. Kot imc nf 
the three gemkinen liacl fe^er tlian xwctixy wounds. Sudi a sight U 
«ask; ecuiceiveil than dcimbcd, so iltai, ald^ough i myself the 

field of battle ocmjh after the affray, 1 ilui]| not ancmpi to expn^t the 
homira with vhkh h: fEfled nte. hl4|ar Fopitain aurttud then; ab^t thtect 
and iinmediatdy kevtng one coinpuny with Lkutenant Malcolm to 
firing off the wounded and bury the dead, marched to the home when: 
the ^kivefnor-Cenetwt resided, vhkb we fortified in the Ijest manner wc 
could I A]:iecting in attack that n^ht. 

On the first news of the firing at ShcwNitiip enkrs hnd b«n sent to 
Chuoat for otic liattslion of Major Whim's regiment^ which sras doing 
duty in tlrat garrison to mareJs down to Katntutgtir Chuirar Is a larnng 
fort upon 1 high rocky hill on the south side of the (langesp ohonc 
eighteen miles to the wirsttrard efBeneri.^ and U oneof the larger mjlbary 
mti|;ai]nes in the cotmtry- Captain Blair with ihc Iiattalioa acoptdntgly 
cnovial tin tJmj 171J1, and reniQincd encamped in i^ght of RmnicigOT; it 
three jnilei distance to the westward of it dll the igih, when he wa# Jometl 
by Captain Maya&c^ of the artUleCfi who had with hrm eighty French 
EuTOpean Hangerx 

l^c tenuJnlriig foux cotn|mtibs of the ffrtt b^eutlion of Major Fophaiu's 
reghnetm twtt three-poimdm^ one JHndi morrtar and a smaU howkeer— 
these ttDOEier bad been left cantoned ai iSirtajwre, near fhny mtles to the 
westward from Ikrurrt^ mJ twcnty^ ftom Churtar—were ordered to the 
attack of Ratnnogur, at the some time that Cairtarn Bbir hud nmrehed 
frcim Cliuiur. On die xeth, in the momfnf, Captain hfayafire directed 
that the place should W «tonncrL Captain iJknM m the head of the 
Rangers with mu thrcE-fKmnrJer fcsnnerl the adtunced pany^ supported by 
Captam Hlak'i baitmlum, T he four co®panics of Mojor PophflJH*s regi¬ 
ment* commaJickd by Captain Spoikos, remained in the ooiside of the 
town 10 atfliit in mu of nccessky; they advanced m this order for some 
time tiUi upoti turning the coTEter of ■ street m ttic onrwunt town^ they 
were stopped by a mtm. foriora d^lkorge of musteiry froto the ^ops cf 
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the nml ffom betiind the Trails^ Captain DfrEit* with u 5 «ig^?aiit 

and tw6 coTpomli. and Swenlynone of tnen l>tiii^ pfajenllv kilted* and 
dlicmt one hundred and fefly of Captain ELair's liatMion, besides a con- 
liderable number wunoded* Mayaffrc prddml the refit to repeat ; he 
hini^lf fell toon after, and the troops^ with the utinofil eapedtilon, joined 
Captain Sparicea, *v‘^ho immediately took the cotnmand and efteftod ?i 
retJtat to Chunar. 

WTille thk cTcnt wns hflppcniiig on. the opposte side of the ri vet our 
party bn Benam Tcjnaincd kt the t^catest anacty. We had heard firing dl 
day, htilcoukl receive no iotelligeccev as the ertemy waamaaler of the river* 
Al laalt shout seven in the evenings we had such inCDiitrDVi^bte Iffooia 
fmni a woimdcd Se|>oy that we could no longer doubt uf the fate of the 
detidimenl, and of its retreat to Chunar. Otdiris were rnnncdiittdy de¬ 
spatched thither for the ^nd butmlbn of Major Wlutc's icgimnni m cross 
m cj and moicli lo i±* at Bcnarw, as we eapected ihai die encm>% haring 
mithing farther lo apprehend on the vontii side of die river* might eome 
QTCf and attack Os- ITtb they tnade every ji^repateiticin to do on the urirt 
dny, and collected at Ramtugiif aH the boots they cemid on bcMh 
sides of the tiver- Upon these they emb^ed ihcir goii5* and were be* 
ginniug to etabark ihtniseivei^ when the tt<rteitiafHC;ejicia! and the lletd 
officerj tinaniinously dctcnnioed to retmai to Chaitflif without waiting few 
the arrival of the batwlion ordered hfom iheflce, of whidi w had not 
received the amsllesr midligence, and whecH, if it had manrbed, we should 
nKKt ptohably meet on the toad. "Vhh resolution waa no ’^JODer taien 
than caecoie^nnd ttaght in the evening of ihc aist August^ we left 
Henares in ibe followii^ order—Ca^stuin Hogan with about one hntidred 
and ^ixty S^poyfj being the rumolns ul the Ketldenfv Guard and of a coivh 
jiony oT Grctiadiem whidi had accompanied us fioiu Busai ai n d^enre 
lor pur boa4:sT and luid Ijecn nearly destroyed by persons wlio wttil to 
ptnnder those boats^ farmed the advante guard; thtoc wws fdiuwefi by ihe 
IkrtitaTixw-ilcAvriil imd oil the gentlemen, some on foot, lome oa horseback 
and the red tn palankeens Behind them lUAtched Captain Hamilton with 
his fuw baiiahcm companies which were rather incomplete^ ai H^venty men 
hstd been drafted out cd them to totojiciK a lUrw f Irenadier cumpany in the 
room of the {wm destroyed on ihe itith- Km dune iwoik^potiml^E^ with 
eac h a Lieniisnant f tewerkcr* an Kiimpciin scijcont, and a few black artillery 
mefin The mar guard ra oompoeetl of the ne w CthcnadlEr company conr- 
manded by lieutenant Hbfelii Isy whoiie side I rode ulavHl all the way. 
I bogga^ follwed, peecded, or trail m the flanks, according as ite 
troofw wall blower or fitucfn llic raolatimt of rttrcntijig was token so 
suddenly and kept so seaer 1 til the tnstant of dejorture, that of the gentle- 
men who arriral al Chimatp not one had been able to Mn^ure locwe thim 
six shins of liU whde pfopeny ; Mt. lixmirtt* a Jew mefchnm of itenarii, 
tjpcing equally unable to carry away hk dfeijx and to dcictmiiic upon kav- 
ing diem to the mercy of the enemy, did not aceompnity iq, and after 
rumAininn coftcealcd twdvc dat-i m the lawn wua ihvctneTed« and ecni 
primierto the Raja, by whose uitkrs he woi ke^it in close conftnirmem 
till the ijth September; he was dim lehajcd, and ibe ftpcxi day joined us 
at Cbimat, In the above prior we aurnned safe shml simile cf the j^d of 
Aitguit opxiosite to Chunar, and wot hmiiediaidy citniseil over, Tlic 
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saiiit In tlic cv^ing^ urnTed Cap^Lq ^tacdou^j with ihc hottalTcrn 
whkh hadj mur^cd the da^ before fram Chunat la Beiwiis, apd wlio^ 
havicti* ukcp ;t diflerent jx»a<l front the qic by which we did dpt hear 
of our havtng left tUl wfien lie ms wuhm iwo of it ; tbin 

intd^geiHie mads: ihm imiiiodtatdTTietumj atid ov^r as sood 

iii they 4mvi9|^ they irem mni back mto ihe ^mson at Churur* 

Dur whol^ force now c-opnected there con^bttd of about nfij Frodrh 
Europeans and c%litcen bitndicd Sepoys fexcla^ive of lavdjdsjj bcin^ the 
wKok eOcojv^ iliength of two t^koontii of two battnlioiig* «3ch com* 
Piandctl by Mjjiws Wliitc and J'opbjim Tiro loifos to the south^eost of 
the Ibfi way. fotincd a dmp umkr ths command of Major Ifoptmni, con- 
diildg of Uire^ batiohan^ of Sepoys, caittahuiig about j5o roen eadii via.^ 
th^ txl t^mohon of Whlte^j and ihc tiro boiiolloQ^ of Popliain'!!?- 'fhe fomicf 
bait If ft 150 men at Romnagur^ apd £bc(insuulierConi[>any of each of the 
Other two liad l*een tutatly destroyed at Iteiiuiisj to these were added the 
Eiirapcnns wilb fnur sfa^ppundeni^ one monnrpaad two howitaefSi, for which 
there were neither draft cattfo or aniUerymen, Ahqut one mile cast of the 
fort was a picket of a company under a suhoJtcni froin the second batiafton 
of Wbile^j and one lend a half miles lo the wcstwiini of the fort waf aitqther 
picket obniii I m )xning Scpojt who had nerer fired 3 gun* and ImrUy 
knew the UM cif ii^ arid who bad been all raised in the lown of Henaris* and 
<i>uld not therefore but be Atm-ch^ to the lanse of the reljcliious Raja.r 
tndeedf b<Hh baUaihoQi of Major IVhrtes regiment were in the estact same 
^itualton, In this ltdr pfclsci I semd as sPbdiem to Captain Bogan, who 
cmnfnand^d it« The whok north &ifie wua. deienefod by the river Ganges^ 
on the! opposite tlteteof which imdcr protection of the fart guiis were en- 
eaitij^d J70 ti^fonging to the Kawab Viiier’s body^guiirdi who 

strived under Ueiitctunt Polhill froni Allahabad four or five days after tior 
retreat to Ctiiman 'ilic fort itself wns comirumded by [.ieuteimut-Calnnel 
Blair, auid was ganboned b/aboLit fifty Epjopean InvaUi^ wdliOEit l(^ and 
two m three hundred Sepoys in the ^miie case; and the second battalion 
of White's regiments in mtmher about being part of those men whom 
I ruenboned to have been lately oiised in ftenons^ and who had been twice 
drafted to the said b.itialioii. . 

Such wa--^ tlie army with which we were 10 defond our^vea agaioKt a 
wbpi? pTovinee in TchciZiiiiEi till we could be joined by a force sufBcieM to 
ccmqtjcr iit and bow »flOn that might bap^jcn was imcemJfi, for the enemy 
tud uken inch cFectiiat mesisarcs to cut all our ccaomoiiicaiiotiii that 
not one tetter defi|iatehed eh her to Cawnporc or any oihcr military station 
wan ever received. In thii situotipn we remained unmolested and inactive 
ftll the ifd of SqjtemlKt i but abbough the enemy left ui at otrt case they 
not unemployed ; they wwe busy in fonif^uiig and soppEyirig with ait 
kiutb <if s 4 orim all iheij strong plitccsj tote of whkit wa^ Ten mOes to the 
Aouthwan! and .iiiDiber foiuteeo tailcs lo the eastward of os—tire btter 
callrd Rairutagur Ci tnade fomoriig by the only defeat oui' Eogtlsb army eve? 
auilered w khin the Cocifauy's own pirmnccs ; about n. mile to the nemb- 
WTTit of the ftiii, whidi h called Patectn, \hsy liad coibcled the choices^ of 
thdf lroO|i^. and were making evciy prepataJion to attack Cfauiur. This 
bfdttg kuml, k was thought best m rbt an engaguinent with them irit' 
tnirdiilely^ than to watt ibeir time and plcaause in ibe jttaclc Un the urd 
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of S<[Ft«nlw Ca[mlp Bblr wai (kt;Ldied Iiom cmip with hk Ixntufioti 
iitii tht tw’ifc Rew-ipTincd ^ifemuJl«r companies oF Mjsjor Popbani^s lepmeM 
witlj twd sK-jKmnd^ TJie eflemy w^c i^cpitrtd 10 receive Iiim behind 
ttwir UitrtnchmLTLtH with seven gun*. Thry wem aba^t foar ihaudand m 
number^ snd icef« up a ^ivmstant cmd hiatify Tire npem him hy which his 
iMtalum wnii Jjifdheii ajrd trould Iiave bevn lolally destroyed by their wtdry 
had not the laiier been pfc^-cnicd ftoat dmfging theiiukk and well* 
directed fiw of Uie two jpins under IJctUJciiaat Fireitfoskcr tlfiilli-e. l^hest 
wrnr now beginning to rtm dt the miioJe and tooeh-holcL itnd wofljd have 
been ^ pifn tutscrriceablo bail njut the two ollirr Cfciii^ditsr ixympcmiefl under 
Uctncnaiil FbUoo ami iltircll n pd<* o. iMd pitsh m the guitHi trf which they 
took four, iiiid turned them on the cnt^iuf who were this totOillj routed with 
uijiugblen Oft ear side abijtti one bunilreti ui the bdUolhjns were 
killed and woundcdi but itoi one of ibe Cretudier^ who so gztibtidY took 
Jhe gniH- Ho officer waa hurtt nor luui one single Euii^icLiti been VfXriiiudodi 
itnee the Rainna^nr deTeni. 

■^On the rught that Oipiain Blair innrched on ih^ CK^pedhion the 
picket to the west of the fort iWittaai iiiMl br Captain Ho^iii where 1 
♦efYcdp was attacked by lour or live lumdred inei!i| who, after eicbanging a 
few ran away and left tlidr piiiniLcr on lUe roail, and «uccecded nnty 
hi «ttdng fire to a few honses of the baxaf. which were soon exiitignishirffi 
From thii day we heard ncrlhing horn the cnciny, and on the tofch were 
joined by a detach roent freou Qiwttpote, coromoJidwl Ih" MajOrOabb, 
iutio^ of hiit and l^tajor BolCbur's regtmenls of two Uatmlions earlu fifty 
grctiadicfi. Bud JHt| light Ln^tntfy Europcsmis^ ufidcr ftfajoe t Humphries, and 
a large iram of anUlcry dirocted by Captain IlHL The ficit day ainTrf 
llie Njiw&b %^tii0r witb w itoxiicBEc Amnyt which cnc 3 ni|jcd on ibc <i|ip4!Mic 
ude ct the Kwf {fom Cbiuur, unci tlsjed thcfc till ifM * 0 th* dutiDg which 
lime llie Gmemar in<[Ueat]]r ejaitw! anii was visited hjf'Jrim. On the tith 
we wcfc icinfbfced by iheftnivtii of Major Kubethf* reginiciii ifom LneVnoWr 
wtth 9 BKM seuunjiblc m{3{il)r of one hnndml tbociaznil rupcesi which were 
d^htited to the Um^ The attny, faem^ divided inio two detaefamenU^ 
nunJicd on tile lAth, ooe comRUmdcd h; Ma)ot Cnbh, conarsting of Hn 
lej^ent Qiptah) Blair* frattalionSt and Uie fATtf <>f the trier'* bodjr- 
guAid, now increased to fire hundred men, mored towards LuUeef[«orc« 
about thtttjr-sui miles from Cbunort through pnsses, woods, and liiUs aintcHS 
tmpenctmble tti aililtery, ot which iher had a large tmin, composed of fimr 
sit-poDoders, one numar, uid ono howitacr. The oilier detarhmeot. wliose 
objret was Piilccla, under the cdininand of Major PojihaiD^ was fonaed of 
h», >tajar Holietts', and Major Balfour'* Tegiments, tbo two companies of 
Europon*,ind the frfitjr hrendi Kangm, witb two eighteen •pounders, 
poondes^ one nKmar, and two howiinn. On the Aodt Toteeca was ta&cn 
by storm, with tlte Ion of six tnen only, and Major Cmbb. Ilnvmj' on tbo 
same day defimted a large arm}*, in which engageuumt be loA only tea men. 
entered Lntteerporc on the aisi, t having heen evacuated in the night. On 
ibe rjrd Majur Balfimr, who, with his rcBinmi of two battalions urn) two 
■ix-pounders, had (■« hlajor Fopfamn'is. cam|i the day before, entered Ram- 
nigiD, I forgot to tell foa tint Major Mores Ctuufoid with his Trpment 
and oue hundred and fifiy cavalry had armed from Bun^ir tin the tidb, 
and dial Maout the same lime we heard of Major Jama Cmufead with his 
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TCgtnteiil lidng on t)ie back of Ibc EilUs beltiiid Dtaljeghur, vrliiclttnis now 
ihtf CHiiy f&rt-icfL to ilic wbd 'Vhc wliolc iflciiifdiaiciic bcbi^ ;igBici 

cdilcQicd liL T.i 4 ttecr[N)rc (exi^^pt Major Rabaxts" rtgimcnt mid llic 

five Itundrcd of Vliiei's body^^udidt whkh mUtinM^d to {U;tC3:id the 
GoYcmor-CfiJiLTal) marched .ogainsi BctljegliitTp which k to a plaoe^ 
situated OB so pcjpcndiciiliiT a rock yS6 f«r higli, thdE there k little 
prosiicct of taking It except _by blockoilj;^ Govcmor-CtjMtal* having 

taken icx\c of ihe Xawak Vmtx on die iGih^ left Cbunar in the tdghi. 
finivcil early the nert niomiTig at Ramuigtii: j Ihmi thence he CKttsed ovct^ 
two days after, to Benark, where ht now k employed in dhtiibutingtrirank 
and pLiiiishiiientSf and in ^timg the country umkr thcatiUioftty of tlic new 
Rajx llie man whom he ha* tabetl to that degntty la called Mehip NamlOt 
and H s legitimate of Bulivajit Sing by the female linr^ whikt the 

tebel by name Cheit Sm^ k a twistard *on of Biilwan t i^ng Th^ neir 
h n young man of about mnclecnp tcjj hcavyj my fal, Y<ay dull, and 
vciy sltipkl; bk fathefi howev^tr, who k eppomted deptity^k thought to be 
n remarlcnbly ckecr nian^ as Isako the person they have made DowaOp or 
Prime hliuister. hfn litaridiaui Is c^ntiuited in the Re^ddenry^ anti k to 
have a guoid of seveD hmidied men, commanded hf Captain 
Chcil Sing itas fled altogether out of IhiJ province* and lio* taken refuge 
with part of bis treasures in Chatterporev at the coutc of the Bundeknnd 
Roja^ who has been written to by the Governot to dclii'er op that lie 
may stifTcr the puitkbment due to bis crimes- TEuc gteatesi part of hU 
ireasujnes, wliich aie sippc^d to hive been immf r tse, were pitreikred by 
his own people tlie day he fled froui Ijuttedpore. A put he earned with 
hioii and the rest will enrich thu&e oScera who are luckily etig^ed in the 
sic^'c of Bedjeghur. A day or iwn after tint he tdeosed Mr. Bamei, a 
tnemhartt of Benarw, ihc Goveuinris Banyan^ and one of the gmuest black 
bankers of this conntty^ ail ihme of whom he lud in dose a^nfinetiicni; 
hut fourteen of the French Ranger^ who^ bdng tick, liadbcen left behind 
at Mlmpoft; when Captain ilayafhe mardied from thence on the iSth of 
August Jso EunninagtirT had bem carittcd prisonmw to Luileefpore^ were 
imi tii dcaiii by order of the Rija^ aa were wnw hlarik men of rank who 
liad formetSy been olifiod<»ja to him^ and were now unluckily Jn hk hands. 

The above aecount ha* already taken so much nxitn, that wm 1 to 
say mudb aboui myaelf, this letter would be hardly imtaMe. As for wwtt 
1 am here out of ihc way qf ever hearing any till ft ii itale, InteUigeticc Is 
just teccii'cd from Colonel Muir that he has conciudieda trenly of pfiice and 
dJiimee with Scindm, the htahnitia cbJdi who was oppewed to him in ihe 
Smthnw^^ and the kst Letters OeiSEral GodiUrd on ibt Boiubaj^tde 
soeiu to promise a peace with the wHoJe hlabmtm Stito, which there b no 
doubt but the tieuxy with Setndia will ^ficcdily eGect To the southnid 
Cenetsd Sir Eyre Come has been gaining two victoriea over Hjder Alh the 
last of which has Lkcd so eoai|] 4 ete that it » reported that Hydcr has 
cTacmted Areot and guire throu^ the G hints Into his own rountry^ whither 
Coote will pursue him ui noon as he has collected provkiqrts and imlitary 
stcires sufftciunt An so dutanl on ^xpeditkitu In the meantime Colcnnd. 
MmrphaYtng got rid of Scliuik as an enemyinvade flydei^ country frtim 
the nmihwani and General Codsluid^ is «30ti as he shall have cotaduded 
the peace n ith the ^bhrxtiits, wdl enter Hydcra doniiaioits from tha west- 
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^'atd, Dthilil S£r VAintd Hi|ghe$ fau fket Attack aU bit vcapcrr^. h h 
fttnhi^ said iKstt Nc^sipftiam is takes fc^m the 'Dutch, and that wrth the 
fls$i£taiic« of the Kaja or Cund]^ aa iatenud iraf btu been raised a^mt the 
JfjnAurt in Cejrloni 

I hnTe beea tufoiaied bj" a geiiikiiuii m C4ilcuuaf ihat be 
has Earop^n tetters for me, but vas afntid to tnM them hj the Lhitik* 
I sun arndously waiting fbr their armalf but cannot mmn them in tone to 
oetuicnriedge tbem more poj^tilart} by this dofipatdL 1 have cksirm 
Mrs. Sl to open this letter b^ore she semta it to yoUi m I have no thne 
to wrhe the same long story to het i itiutis^ iiukedt serve for a giMm] 
letter to the whole faiDilyi to whoca t mpie^ you tHJI make my eico^ for 
not as^usiutl writiitg them each a sepmate letto'. To my hungyicd mother 
I will moke an apology toyielfp which t hope will be admitted, m tMsis the 
first oceasion in which 1 two boen defident In duty* 

" Your most ailbetiemate and dutiful son, 

COUiHROOaJL 


THE FIKST EN^GLISHMAN IN" JAPAN. 

The subject of our comirterdal intercourse wiiK Japiin is so 
full of interest that no apology is required for placing 
Ijefore our readers some account of tlm visit of tlie Rcsl 
E nglishman to Japan 287 years ago. The name of this 
countryman of ours was William Adams, and although he 
visited this state of the far Hast in the character of the 
servant of a foreign Power, his thoiights and acts showed 
that while he was faithful to his Dutch masters die int^ 
rests of his own country were never forgotten. J must add 
that the materials for this narrative have been taken with 
permission from the manuscript records in the India Office. 

William Adams was bom at Jellingham in Kent, about 
the year i5C2. At the age of twelve he became apprentice 
to a pilot at Limehouse, and he remained with him till he 
was twenty'four. He was thtin appointed master of one 
of Queen Eli2abeth*s outi wardships, and for eleven or 
twelve years after the Armada he was employed by the 
Company of Barbary merchants. At this period an im¬ 
portant change occurred in the commercial world. The 
Dutchman Linschoten returned from India with tales of 
die decadence of the Portuguese^ and his evidence, added 
10 the increasing confidence of the Protestant maritime 
Powers, cm holds rted Ids countrymen to essay the Cape 
route to the Indie, In the year 159S the Amsterdam 
Company, of which the chief representatives seem to have 
been Peter van dcr Hay and Hans van der Veek, fittctl out 
a fleet * to sai! to the Eastern seas. The general and admlfid 

* Poivbju gives the following as the lumcs of the vessels comtwng 
this Sect ; the CitariUtf and the Goed iSVnv?. He 

also sayit Sir Jujiiet Ms.hii sras gentnt and Simon dc Conies vkeadmitaL 
The oUier thite caytiuns wue named Beniunghcn, Ikpckhott, and ^boh 
de Wen. 
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w-as Malhore, and by someclimn of circumstances, 

now buried in obliviout William Adams was appointed 
Pilot*major of the Dutch Fleet, and took passage on board 
die iulmttal’s own ship. 

The exact date of the sailing of this fleet was Juno 24, 
1598, but owing to the lateoess of the season it was com- 
pdled to Lake shelter on the coast of Guln^ where many' 
rnon were lost from fever. 'I'hencc they proceeded to the 
Brazils, taking on the way the island of Anna Bona, where 
they found a town of dghty houses, and stayed for some 
weeks to refresh. They did not reach the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan till April 6, and it was not until the month of 
September that they found diemselves able to quit tliis 
haven. Then the different vessels' parted company, and 
although a rendcsvotis was appointed oflT the coast of CiiUl, 
they never all came together again. The ship to which 
Adams • was attached fortunately weathered the storms it 
encountered, and after waiting twent)-*eigbl days in vain 
for its companions proceeded on its journey across the Pacific. 

At Santa Maria the crew wcnc compelled, nouvithstand- 
ing the hostile attitude of the natives, to go on shore in soarch 
of fresh provisions, and here a party of twenty-three Dutch¬ 
men and the captain were drawn into an ambuscade and lost 
their lives. This catastrophe was followed by a junction with 
tlicadmiraTs vessel, but what S4;emed 3 piece of good fortune 
was speedily ifimmed by tlie fact that it had suffered a 
similar loss in alt its ofltceis and half its crew liavtng beet) 
slain in a skirmish with the same islanders. The two vessels 
Uien sailed in company for Japan, but were sciKurated m 
r&uU in another storm. That, however, which carried 
Adams succeeded in reaching the coast of Japan on April 
19. ifioot and tlm sight of this longnixpected land was 
doubly welcome, inasmuch as only six of the crew were in 
a fit condition for work or, as the narrative puts it, “ could 
stand upon their fccL” 

The place at which the ship landed is named Bovingo or 

At Mjigclinn ho diangrd &001 Iki; ndmiialf sIujt t« 
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Bungo in tlie princij>ality of Satsuma. Ifl a very short time 
the vessel was boarded by the J apanese. Resbtance was out 
of the question; and indeed no violence was attempted, but as 
neither could speak the other’s language little progress was 
made towards an understanding till the arrivnl of a Jesuit 
interpreter, The chief of Bovingo gave them a favourable 
reception* allotting them a house to live m and fresh pro- 
viaiona Of twenty-four skk men and whole, six died at 
Bovingo before the Emperor of Japan, hearing of the 
arrival of the foreign vessel, sent a fleet to escort its crew 
to his capital at Ozaka. Adams being now the highest in 
rank became spokesman for ihcTest,ajtd had to reply to many 
inquiries about his country and the condition of Europe. 
After this Interview Adams, wtih his Dutch servant, was 
committed to custody, but was well treated. At a second 
interview the emperor asked specifically, '* What was thdr 
reason for coming so far ?" And Adams replied diplo¬ 
matically, that “ they were a people that sought friendship 
with all nations, and to have trade in all countries, bringing 
such merchandise as llicir own afforded to exchange for 
foreign commodities.*' 

By this time Adams had made a suffidcnily favourable 
impression on the emperor to gain better treatment, in- 
dtidiug a change to more comfortable quarters; but he was 
still kept in nominai confinement for thirty-nine days. He 
himself wrote, during this period, that he dally expected the 
pmiishment of the cross, as the Portuguese and Jesuits 
were particularly bitter against him and the Dutch, ailing 
that they were all pliates, and if they were treated as such 
it would deter others of the same race from coming to 
Japan. It seemed only too probable that these aigumeots 
would carry weight with a timid and suspicious ruler t but 
after more than five weeks’ incarocration Adams was able to 
write: '* But God showed mercy unto us.” the emperor 
having decided that it would be unjust to put the Dutch to 
death because they were opposed in religion and politics 
to the Portuguese, when they had done no wrong in Japan. 
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Meantime the ship itself haiit heen brought as near as 
p{)sslble CO Oznka, and the: first, tntimatloii Athinis rt^elved 
of his liberation was an inquiry If he wished to go on board 
h»s vessel To this he joyfully assented, only to find that 
the ship had been plundiiiredi and time he had tost his 
clothes, books, and instruments. The lives of the recnaln- 
ing- officers and crew had, like his, spar^, and when 
news of tlte robbery reached the emperor he ordered rcsti* 
tution to be made ; but this, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
was only done in a very imperfect manner, although the 
sum of 50,000 rials,* or about ,^4,166 of our money, was 
handed over to them as compensation by the emperor. 
The Court moved at tHs moment to Eddo (Yeddo), in 
the province of Quanto, and tlie ship wirs moved round 
the coast to the same destination. Two years passed 
in silence, and then the Dutch crew mutinied, and de*^ 
manded that the remaining portion of the 50,000 riab 
should be divided amongst them. Then each man. In the 
w'ords of the narrative, " took his way whither he thought 
best; *’ but those that remained in Ja^um were allowed 
by the emperor 2 lbs. of rice a day. History contains, 
with one exception, no record of their subsequent fate, 
but Adams's fortunes proved greater and more remarkable 
after the dispersion of the band. The abortive Dutch 
voyage turned out to be of importance, because of the 
individual success of the Englishman W'ho chanced to be 
associated with It. 

I’he detaib of Adams's early career in Japan are mengre 
or practically nil h was four or five years after his first 
arrival in the country that he succeeded in tngTatiating 
himself with the emperor by the construction of a small 
vessel. When the emperor desired him to build one, he 
replied that he was no car^Mmier; but the emperor was not 
to be thus put offi and said, Well, do j’our endeavours, if 
it be not good It is no matter." Adams then built a ship of 

A riaf wtti a idtirr ceiQ current in Petiia siid Amlnji cqua] o two 
Frcafli rnuiCi or ineiUy Enj^ftsli pence:— Bftl/ma’t 
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eighty tons, In all respects, we are told, on the English pUm. 
He was rewarded with an annual pension of se\'eniy ducats, 
in addition to his daily allowance of rice. His IniTuence 
fvith tlie emperor was such that both the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese requested him to intercede for them at Court, 
and he did so, thus returning good for evil. 

Notwithstanding his great good fortune, Adams found 
Japanese life irksome, and after another five years he 
requested leave to return to Europe to see his w'tfe and 
children, but although he urged his appeal witli live em¬ 
peror in |>cr5on, he could not get a favoumble response. 
The utmost that that prince would do was to allow the 
Dutch capmin fo leave In a Japanese junk for Patania, 
whence he proceedtsd to Johore, and joined a Dutch fleet 
he found there, under Admiral Madltdf. By this dvannel 
Adams sent, in October, 1611, the first news of his welfare 
to his family, after a silence of more tlian ten years> ns well 
as offers of service to his countr)'meii, should they make 
their way to Japan. 

Then Adams resumed his work in the Emperor of 
Japan's seiwlce. He made several 'voj'ages round the 
coast in the vessel he had built for the emperor,* and he 
also built a second ship of the same ske. He was re¬ 
warded with ihe grant of a manor and of eighty slaves, and 
Uve manor was called Phebe, From the description given 
of it it inust have been a collection of houtes and farms, 
fonning an extensive village, within which Adams had 
powers of life and death. When the Spanish governor of 
the Philippines was wrecked, in a large vessel called the 
St, Fruitdsio, on the Japanese coast, he was lent one of 
Adams's stilps to continue his voyage to Acapulco. The 
Spaniards reciprocated this kindness with the gift of a 
large fine vessel, which formed a welcome addition to the 
emperor's fleet. 

The Dutch also visited Japan in 1609^ and again in 
t6i I, and Adams told them dial they would find Japan aa 
’’ ttis lunic was 0£Odu> S afftn a. 
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^'Indies " fof money, and that such articles as lead, raw siltt, 
tlamask, black tafTatlts, black and red cloth, would command 
ready money. At the same lime he gave the following 
tnt<mesting account of the country in which he had ex¬ 
perienced so much hospitality ami kindness. 

*'Th» aland of Japan a a great land, and Ueih in lat. 48“ at the 
MMith extremttv, and 35* at the nonIt, in length i»o Englbh loguea 'Xlie 
fieopU: an good of naum, onurttoiB out of uuasaie, and valiant in var. 
Justice j* severely executed u|mmi trangnsKus without ponialitr. There la 
mH in the wnrld a land heltn govetned hy ciftl policy*. 'Fhe peopk arc 
Vdj mpcfititiuDs In their teligion, beif^ diii^' in opiniim, 'Thw arc 
many Chriitfuifni {)}' ruaKiti oT the J^uits and FTandsatia, erhioh ore 
nutenotu, havuig uuny cburdiuH in the land.'* 

The next occa^on on which Adams had to use bis 
influence and good ofBc^ was in behalf of his own country^ 
men, under circumstances which have now to be t^jiUuned. 
The eighth voyage of the. English East fndla Company in 
1611, under the command of General Saris, included an 
intended visit to Japan, for which purpose a small vessel 
named ihe Cfeiic was specially assigned. The twenty- 
fourth paragraph of the commander's instructions related to 
tlte visit to Japan, and specihe menilon is made of VViTliam 
Adams, aj) Engliskman now residing there, and in great 
favour witli the emperor. If etneumstances proved favour- 
abte, General Saris was auihonxed to found a factory in Japan; 
and. finally. King James wrote a letter of general amity 
and affection for the Emperor of Japan, and asking for Iiis 
ro^-al protection for the intended factory. An intimatioa of 
the coming visit was conveyed to Adams in a letter from 
Sir Thomas Smith, one of the governors of the Company, 
and be at once told the emperor, who expressed his giatifi- 
callon at the king of so remote a country having such a 
high opinion of himself and his state as to send him a 
special embassy. When Adams fdi sure of the emperors 
good-will, he sent off word to the agent at Bantam that lie 
could promise his countrymen a Teceptlon ‘‘as welcome 
and as free in comparisoa as in the nver of London." At 
the same time he was not very sanguine about the pros- 
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pects of a busy trader as the Dutch and Spaniards had 
gained possession of the market, Jic concludes by 
saying:— 

''*CotiIil mir EngUiib Tncrchants a(ber settling in Japan procure tmdc 
«iih Ihe Chine^ then shaU our county moire great pt^ here, and the 
C<Ha|iany irilt not hope oe«d to send moiicx out of lij^gliuidt for in Japan 
there are gold and direr in abundance^ ond therefore br the tnlfic here 
the;- trill tote In exchange luoaqr enough for their Tnrestmenla in the 
Indies. The tlolLiiiden »e now (tdiajeettled in Jopmi, and 1 huve got 
them thu pririlege* which the Spontarils POtUd ncrer otxain in the iUly or 
sixty yetn ainee tItCT (bat vifited Japan, tn this year the Spattioids and 
Fonugiicse lure applied to me as an tiutnnncnt (o gjet their liberty in that 
natiner ns the Holkndets, but upon eoimdcntran of lorthcf ioccHivtinicncc 
I hare not sought tL'’ 

That Adams had the Interests of hts country spedally 
at heart Is shown by more unequivocal action than his 
refusal to exert his influence In bchatf of her pronounced 
enemies, tie wrote to the agent at Bantam pointing out 
that if the English Company wanted to have a profltobte 
trade In Japan It shotdd select some other site than 
Fimndo for its proposed Factory, not merely because the 
l^utch were already established there, but because ii was 
situated at an inconirentcnt distance from the capital of the 
country. He strongly recommended some port on the 
eastern coast, and as close as possible to Edo, the Tokta of 
to-day. In support of his suggestions he sent a map which 
he had bimsdf drawn during his numerous yoyages round 
the coast He also records his own title among tlie Japanese 
of Aiigln Samma, and conctudes f by saying : " And comes 
there a ship here I hope the Worshipful Company shall find 
me to be a servant of their servants in such manner as that 

* He Ihus of ihere being Tew chai^tiz *^The chaj^jcs at Cmict 

are not greiti^ isnlj prewii Tof the mwl anotber for the kin^, ^tiid 

two Of thiw odjer prwbti for the secnetwHes j other luislorat here be 

f Tlie. saim Setter eonnilBJi one or two other worth 

Ting to, He 53J1 IE WM paly in i6tj ibat he foinit Lbjil the Kttgihih 
bad cst&bluhed trside with i1m^ c^epressea tha n kf for a 

present of bxfa mefoding a. and for kkuno Im wife of j£;*o hf 
Sir Tbotnaii Sraitb. 
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they shall lie satisfied with my serv'ices. If any ship come 

the eststemmost part of Japan let them inquire for me, 
nor fear to come near the mainland, for you shall have barks 
with pilots to carry you where you wtll," 

The CliK*e with General Saris* on board, readied 
Firando on June is, 1613, and was ^vell received by the 
king or governor (Japanese name bcing^ Tono), who had 
been s|>ecially requested by Adams to give his country’men 
a hearty welcome and to send him news of their arrival by 
an immediate post. Adams came to Firando on July S9th, 
forty-eight dal's after the arrival of the English ship. He 
then took them up to die emperoi^'s Court, and after " a 
costly and tedious journey” Saris and his companions 
retitrnctl to Firando in November, The visit to the capita] 
was in more than one particular interesting. King James’s 
letter was delivered to the emperor in a personal audience, 
being handed to him by his secretary, and after he had 
bidden the Englislt envoy welcome Adams translated the 
document. Genera! Saris then enumerated his terms with 
regard to the establishment of a factory, and after these w'erc; 
abridged, as "the Japanese lot'ed brevity," the emperor 
gave his formal assent in a convention of seven articles. 

One of the first acts of Sam after his return from Veddo 
was to apijoint Adams 1 a Company's Servant at a salat)' of 
^(OO ii year —a salary greater than that of any factor 
brought from''England, and granted to him in consideration 
of his seri'iccs in inducing the emperor to give permission 
for establistiing a factory at Firando, This factory was 

Gcucc't Aniub is of cauise the standing ^rk for Uiis period, but 
it b 4{wle wronK in this toailer, spiking of the journey of Saiii to Jnjmir 
JuTinit taken place in ifito, and luvins boen euch a biliue tlinl one of the 
factoti lecotuxaended Stan at a preferable 6etd for comnieree to Japan. 

1 .Ailama Gr» demanded per month, sajinj; that ike Dutch gave 
him >^ 15 . He also exprcBsed ho deaine to stay oq in Japan lo get some 
&tnx for hia labour, having bithcrlo spent many yean tn vaiq in order not 
ID retinii home with an empty persck" Adams it mted to have changed 
hit origitta] intenliop of retumiiigta liiigUiid in tlie C3krr thmugh some 
diKonnetiea oSered him by Captain Suis. The ebiperor gave him leave 
to tony or depart. 
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dill)' t^tabluibcd with ^[r. Cocb ais chid'i and sU otbt^ 
Englishmen were left with him. Their names were 
Tempest Peacnck, Richard Wickham, William Eaton, 
Walter Carwarden, Edward SaH% and William Nelson, 
or these Peacock and Carwaidcn were shortly afterwards 
sent to Cochin China, where they unfortunately lost their 
lives. With regard 10 the security of the factory, Adams 
wrote to Sir Thomas Smith assuring him that it would be 
as safe in his hands as if it were in Smith s own house, and 
be went on to suggest that certain presents should be ^nt 
EO tite emperor, vi£., sufficient Russia glass to glaze a 
room, some fmc lamh-skins, three pieces of Holland cloth, 
and three or four pairs of spectacles. 

Reference has been made to the want of cordiality 
between Saris and Adams. The feelings of the former 
tovrards the man who had most contributed to die success 
of his voyage were revtsded in the instructions he ieflbdtind 
him with regarrl to the new factory at Firando. Not 
merely did he say that Adams was only fit to be employed 
as master of the junk and as linguist at Court, but he W'ent 
on to declare that Adams was better afTeoted to the 
Flemings and the Spaniards than to his own nation. In 
support of these ondom charges there is absolutely no 
evidence, and llic succesa of his eJTorts to promote tlie 
factory might have been deemed sufficient to save his 
reputation for patriolisin and good faith. Qn JJecember 
in the same year as diat of its arrival the Clove sailed for 
England. 

A few of the chief incidents in tlie early life of this 
factory may be briefly sketched. In the first year of its 
cstia^ence the Christtans fell Into disgrace, and the Spanish 
padres were ordered to leave the couEitry. This did not 
affect the English merchants, but when they hoisted their 
flag with die cross on it they were required to take it down. 
One eimous fact about the factory house was that it was 
rented from a Chinaman called Andrea Ditiis, and the rent 
seems to have l>een ^30 every sis. months. After the finst 
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term the fee simple was purchased for a iriliing sum. bvit ys 
AndrGa*s name appears sevemt times bter for difTerent; 
amounts paid over lo him he must have retained a Hen on 
either the land or the bultdlBg. He is also spoken of as 
our landlord. Ditils was a Chinese Christian, who turned 
to his own profit the desire of the English merchants to 
obtain a commercial foothold in China, Several attempts 
were made, but with only moderate sneers, to promote 
trade with the other iK>rts of Japan such as Nagasaki and 
O^aka. The emperor^s privileges nllow'ed of this being 
done, but the Japanese officials were not over well dis¬ 
posed to promote trade. This may. have been due as much 
to the insignificance of the funds and merchandise * at the 
disposal of the Firando factors as to political bias. Even 
the emperor appears to have grown cold, for when one of 
the factors named Wickham was sent with a special show 
of woollen goods to Yeddo only a very small quantity was 
purchased by the Court. 

Adams seems to linvc been emplo^'cd in a variety of 
ways besides os intermediary with the emperor In 1614 
he was appointed to command a junk fitted out for trade 
with Siam, but the vessel being caught by tlie monsoon had 
to put into the Loo Choo | Islands for shelter and return 
to Fitando w/tdd. Ai thb lime Adorns when not at 
sea resided principally at Nagasaki, where the Spanish and 
Portuguese w^re not only firmly established, but had gained 
some converts to the Church of Rome. Adams had to put 
up with their secret animosity, and in a letter from one of 

- Their vsJue secaos to haw been only 

♦ The king and inhabitnats of tbcM utands them a friendly 
reoei^cm, Koda is mentioned as the chief pom, tuid is probably identtea] 
erith Napakiang. Wheat, rice, and ambcigru afeipecHied as being Aittoiig 
the (lUnral pcoduciiinu ot the vdripela^ and very abundant. Of the 
people Wickhatn, the factor, irrotet **The Inhabituita of these blaods ate 
descended fonn the taee of (he Chinaa, wcaringe theyre hayre Fonge, but 
tyed ttp on the right liile of the head; a peaceable and qukt people; but 
of late yean omquered bf Xlmat Umio;, king of Satchiaa (Satsumi], » 
that now they are goremed liy the Japan lawes nod cusiomes, Iry vhEdi 
msancs they hate io»t theyte usde and pitvQedgea in China.* 
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tlie Company's agents occurs the passage; “ The papjstkaJ 
rabble at Langasaque give out in his absence thni he is a 
Lutrano (Lutheran), and they consider that he lias incensett 
the emperor against them." While thus openly attacked, 
insinuations continued to be made against him from dme to 
time in private letters chat he was playing a double part 
and acting in collusion with his old eraploj'em the Dutch. 
These suggestions arose froirt the commercial success of 
the Dutch, who seem to have owed li, not to Adams's 
assistance, but to the undoubted superiority of their cloth.* 

In the yeao- 1614 a cEvJt war was liegun between the 
emperor and the son of his predecessor. This contest led to 
an improvement in the English trade, for no difficulty was 
experienced in getting rid of the lead, ordnance, and powder 
which formed part of the Ci&v^s cargo. In arranging 
the; particular transaction Atbms naturally took the 
leading part. 

When General Saris (returned to England he painted 
the prospects of Japanese trade in such glowing colours 
that several ships were sent out to develop it; but the 
advantages of Japan were not considered to be confined 
to its own home trade, for perhaps Its chief merit con¬ 
sisted In its affording a convenient base for commercial 
intercourse with Corea and China. 1 The road to Corea, 
lay through Yesso (tlien imperfectly t^own to the 
Japanese ruler himsdf) and Tsusima. while that with 
China was to be secured through the friendly offices 
of some Chinese merchants interested in the trade 
between Japan and the mainland There is no doubt 
that the sustained efforts of tlie East India Company to 

” la a Jcttcf from ihu ficior ocom (he admitfiort: « The HufUndet^ 
by reutHi of tlioir fine ctotlw, hav^e the chief ciwoiq of the lords and 
^tJeniea of Edo^ trho Kldam buy any costk, ercept to give iu Jiwjy to 
ibeir aemnu. 

\ Mr. Ceppingriale, captain and chief merchant, of the Besmndtr, a 
»hip tent frain BanUun to Fnando^ ivhere “she rut sitk of China is always 
ready money tn Ja^n. Hither-ire must ptoente a peaceable tiade in Chttat 
or cltey u the Holtuidets do, unde iviih Ihem per forcci-* 
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ffevdop ihe iradt; with japan anil to convert Pimndo 
into a flouriishmg AuHory were largely due to the sanguine 
expectations of General Saris, 

Meantime the very man on wlwtn llie success of the 
undertaking really depended had been so often slighted by 
the factors that his enthusiasm had grown cold, if his friend* 
ship had not been absolutely alienated. When he received a 
letter from the emperor, w'ho in 1615 had got the better 
of his rival and was firmly seated on the throne, asking 
him to come to Yeddo to advise with him as to a fort 
in the Loo Qtoo group, ilte English factors declared the 
letter to be a forgery, and got up between the Dutch and 
Atlams so that he might acoomiiany them to the emperor's 
court When the whole matter came to be considered 
at home tlie Company had no hesitation in dediiring 
that these allegations were false- The emperor’s personal 
friendship for Adams seems to Iiave increased rather than 
dimtnishuil, jmd he even went so far as to entreat him 
never to go anotlier sea voyage, promising tliat if he 
incurred any loss he would raise his stipend by the same 
ainouiiL Ii is not remarkable to find that under this 
patronage Adams showed himsdf on the termination of 
his two years’ engagement with dm Company averse to 
re-cngagc himself at the some salary of >^^00 a year. 
That his 5yny>ailue5 were still English was shown by 
his refusing to yield to the onn>crors entreaties not to 
go to sea, saying that he had given his word to command 
the junks and that it would be to his dishonour not to do 
so. That this was no empty tledaration is shown by the 
fact, that in 1613 after his contract with the East India 
Company had expired, and when he was still in doubt as to 
how far they would accede to his terms, he commanded 
a junk for them in a very successful Journey to Siam. 

“ In i6ij lie asked —*** shwUd be ^cn to hi« urtfe in 

Ettgloixi* btit iliii li£ promiied repay in Japaiu Thtic tr up derpHed 
infuTmnikpti^ iMiL lev'cm^ rt^fcrciices it appeara to ba unqpestlpnabieL 
tbac Ailaoj^i bad a ^\k in Japan nlift 
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Kothing has been said of any differences of opinion 
or warn of harmony between the English r^^Edents and 
Japanese officials, although these must have occasional[y 
sriseo. The following incident is no doubt typical of 
many unknown passages in the early intercourse of the 
two peopleSp ft occurtod in July^ 1615* 

^ The ca^tuincr of Firando (an D^fftqal of rffjTijtiiUoTi in theae [lart*) 

For thfe Efigli^lv JoitlisiHO wciuiag him with deCtming Wf rimncier 
hf biTins sill] ihii tie h*d pul jMjfvofw to dtaih withnai c^uiix Thn 
Jun;tki$3o denied thtt chmgir^ but thti did not appestso the Bongew^ for 
Ihe next day he sent Mf. Code word th.ti for his sake Ik tmd saved the 
life of the Juftbasao he would not pflfosecotc him)^ but that he tiittil 

Ffsiiflda in six days, ndienrtse ihfeatening to moko airay whh hrnv 
Agent Cock teptied that he wus under the protectJmi of C^osho 
Saiutna, the empeiWi nJid hid it under hia femie char no iustkc in Jspui 
might meddle with me, nm no iicrr^nl in my hattAOi but foi the 
enipoim's^ fieftnisst^i wunufig them upon their huaiii, ns they vitnikl ans«'cr 
h irflh their whole gejictfltifWtt oot to loueh the Junqiuujto rill the kin^nf 
llrando returan] fram Court f wlifch rtrply Cock imagined put thetti In a 
quxnlaTe a^s ihcj ttftefwardi sent u-cird ihal they were willing to pardon 
the Jureba^^o- bt tki^ however* he was mistaken, for two m thtee days 
aficTwanls ilie Jurebano vat tel upon by the rctainef^ of the executioocTj 
^nd narrowly escaped with hts tife» Tlie king hds^ Agent Cock 

compbined of ihb ouirage done hii servant to tbe Oiief Justice of 
FTiundo, whoprtFmjsot! to issue intmlcf reftminingthe Huegew fcam tLSkring 
the Jupcba^ any funlier Thb aiTuir ws.\ ulumaiely aceommodated 

through the mcdiislioni of TaccattiEin Dodo** who rqireHmted to 3fr. Codk 
ttuki if the suit a^bist ihe Bougew was followed up he would be obliged 
10 ^ cut his bellie' and die lurehi^ the bbe^"* 

As a contrast to ihis collision it may be mentioned that 
the Tono of Firando was invited to tliiMerf at bis own 
request at the English factoiy, and that he showed his 
appreciation of the hospitality by sending the next day the 
present of a buck,, but perhaps a more ^ncete testimonial 
to the heardness of the English cheer was afforded by lifs 

' I>QiK? or Tooo^Kaig ut Paimio? 

t Tbiffij Jin: aei'CTAl notic&s later on in the diuiei nnd CfTiiiapoTwScftcc 
io limllAj i;;iUerpunmcmfT ihe following mfbrmAtion in ocmRccdcm. w?di 
ihem. h interesting. “ h was comtnan oQ these occasionf fat tome of ihe 
jApanese guests and even ih^ nelgtibourB to eoutiibate la the hanquet 
Thus Jiibin Dono sem two nalive wine^ und tffO btatidleA of drietl 

tunny fith. and TotiosoAn SAcmna. the king's hroshcfj ™t two bsnds 
Itottcf?} wine and a tuh^ and Gaiin£0 Lkmo a dish of cumigcs."' 
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^ajR asking- to be invited to supper on the folloft-ing 
evening. The Factors were feasted in iheir turn by the 
Tono with the fojlowing result—^♦the entertaynment was 
good, onJy the dr>'nking was over much.*' Similar hospi¬ 
tal! ties were exchanged on several subsequent occasions, 
and at one banquet the Tono watted on his English guests 
with his own hands. The English merchants had by this 
lime formed a pretty true and shrewd guess as to Japanese 
character, for they pronounced the people to be so fickle 
in their tastes that what was in high favour one season 
would be out of repute the next, and tJiat novelty in 
imports was essential to success in trade. The trade wdih 
Tushma or Tsusinxa was rendered unprofitable; not because 
the islanders would not carry on commenctal intercourse, 
but simply bccau&e their money was of no value. An 
instance is cited of English goods being paid for 
ultimately in walnuts. After stating these facts, the result 
of a disappointing experience, it will be suggestive to quote 
llie following passage from the Court hlinntes showing 
what expectations Vr*ere based on the Japanese trade. 
"The export of gold and silver from England is very 
distasteful both to our state and people and openeth many 
men s mouthes against our trade, and is not profitable too 
if we could find m^ns to prevenL it t for our purpose, 
drift, and expectation is to furnish all places when we have 
commodities (br silver, with the silver of Japan." 

At the end of 1616 Adams left the Company's service, 
receiving his salarj’ at the rate of j^^'ioo* a year, for the 
period of three years and one month, He then purchased 
a junk from the factory and started in jirivate trade on his 
own account with CotJiin China. Up to the last he had 
been most helpful, procuring the release of prisoners taken 
by the Portuguese and Spaniards from under Britisli pro¬ 
tection, where the factors had failed to gain any redress, 
and whenever die Company’s agents went to Veddo it was 
always at the house of Adains tliat they resided, in con- 
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ncction with this part of the subject it will be appropriate 
to tiuote at this point Agent Cock's account of hb visit to 
the cmjterors Court in company with Adams in i6i$, 

**The king.*s «:3St1e is «!toeeding stroa|rj tiaving a double <titoh and stooe 
tmlls a tngue over each way. f do houlil it to be touch more m compass 
than the dty of Covcntiyi it wJli coaloja in it olmve joO|Ooo sotilxJieis in 
time of war. Tiie emperor's palace is a huge thinip The loofs of all the 
rooms am godded Ritfagoald,and nil the walls the Kame.except where puoted 
with tionst tigeis, panthers, eagles, and other beasts or fowls very iivdy 
drawne^ end more esteemed tiun gilding. The doors were covered with 
mats edged, with damask or cloth of gold, the plaits so closcfy woven that 
the point of a ktiife could not be tnseitod between them. N^one of us w'ere 
admitted to sec the emperor but m^lf, ^fr. Eaton, and Mr. ^^llson. He 
sat alone upon a place, something rising with one stepy and hitd a g | lk 
caiabm of a bright blew upon his back; he sat upon the cross-legged 
lyhe & idler, end som three or four Boxes or I'agoa FdsU on bis right 
hand in a roam something lower. Koni^ no not Cjrn%itkift l3ooo, not lus 
Kcreioiy. might not encer into the room wfute he sat, yet tic caEcd me 
once or twice to have come in, which I refused, which os T tmder^tood 
afterwnid waa welt esteemed of, 1 stud but Uttcll in the plgc^- hut was 
willed ro relomeiond both at myeutrsneeand telame he bowed hts head." 

The eoipert>r who gave this reception was not the same 
as Adams's fnend, who had died in the spring of this j’eaf, 
and notwithstanding his friendly attitude on this occasion, 
he verj" soon showed his stispidon of the foreigners, if not 
open animosit)'. Even Adams fell under a cloud on sus* 
picton of harbouring Christian priests at his country resi¬ 
dence. However, the emperor conceded the renewal of 
tlic privileges of trade and residence which ^ere required, 
but he refused to give a letter to the king of Cochin China 
which was the main object of Cock’s mission. An early 
indication was alTorded at this time of the litde compunction 
with which our merchants would become soldiers and con¬ 
querors, when they suggested to the emperoris admirat 
that he should undertake the conquest of the Philippines 
from the Spaniards by the aid of the English and Dutch. 
The political motive at the root of this suggestion w'as 
to bring finally home to the mind of the Japanese Govern, 
ment the difference betw^een the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic nations, and capital ^va.s made out of the recent 
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Gunpowder Plot to show that Papists were conspiiatois 
and intriguers against authontj*. That these suggestions 
prodtic<;d little effect was discovered on the way back to 
Finndo, when, on careful perusal of the new privileges, it 
was discovered that they limited the right of trade and 
residence to the place where their ships arrived, or, in other 
words, to Firando for the English. 

On making this discovery Cock at once retraced Itts 
steps to Yeddo, taking Adams with hint, in the hope of 
inducing litc emperor to restore the old privileges. All 
their representations were in vain. They were bandied 
about from one mem her of council j:o an other, tlie emjieror 
teas rcpre^iited as being furious and easily displeased, and 
the English liad to submit to suffering some loss from the 
emperors zeal in ridding the land of pmlres. The best 
consolation he could get was that, if the measures against 
the Roman Catholics proved successful, the English might 
count upon more favourable terms in the following year by 
renewing their request. The Japanese ministers even 
went so far as to say that the English were much better off 
in Japan than the Portuguese In China, but Mr. Cock had 
no difficulty in pointing out that this w'as not ilie case, and 
that the Portuguese enjoyed access from Macao to Canton, 
and imniunity from the heavy charge of making presents at 
Court as he had to doL Adams gives, his version of tlie ne¬ 
gotiation, which is fortunately still on record. 


“.i fOT ds)-! after my anivAj fliFIiJuiiJo fcoui a voyage to Saua, I pi®, 
ceeded iruh Mi. Cock tip w the anpettsTs Coint, and in fiire 4ays afler ha 
.%tf. Cock delivered hU prtsem to the eiapesar, and in ttro day* 
aftermrda sent nw to C«m w demand a renemal gf the {ttirileyct jputited 
tq; the bte emperor, and a gowshin for ihe EnjGsh junk fw «a 4 », uliich 
thmgt'iFvit ptoiBited la be- gnintcd irith ail kind hm in eufichi' 

iion not perfonned u afterwarria appewed. ... Mr. Cock uwd evciT 
CTdeatroof to gel the nev pririkgcr mmie geuctal, but to no effect, rcceiv- 
ing thit answer to all ha afiidiautma ibat ‘this clue fi«i year of the 
cmpcror’i reipi. and as hit edict irts gone atl aver Japan ft»» not « thine 
pres to be calk'd hack again,'and that *e Compaov's ageut muit 
be content tin nesti year, gmng hopes that an .ipiilirotibn to that 
gmn^ mib the ftaeiii the Ptmicses tnighi bs ag,*ri, cutanjed. 

The felbauig wero ih« caaaes of ihoe lestraint* upon finvfgnen. 
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Zn the yw i^is Jap?n vas ponvnlE^ mdi vrsu^ for SojnnMi, the 

fan of QiaamhoiCcOf vlig was mi irkCmL two years o1(] a% the iknth of hJi 
£ither^ being noTT In his Siftli ytirr^ aoeI luidng abtindunce of ricbes thought 
hmisetf ffoJScientlj etrxmgj wiiH tliu jt^st^cicc of rfrvcis neWci^ lo make 
VST viiii the emperor m sutix^ort of his right to tlie throne* He was also 
inched to thin enterprue by the Jesuits and Ffibte^ who made him believe 
that ht should irqrk miriicles, but evEnEuafly It proved to rhe conicn^\ Tor 
Lhe old emperor pmseirtly inaketh his Ebrecs ready by and bnd^ 
tnOTcheth agaiost him and bis. css tie. At length, though widi 

toss of muUilndes on both sicle^p he rnzetb the caslle mULsit.setteth it on ^re^ 
and bumeth Fidayyn Somnm in iL Tlius endisdl the wars, Mow the 
cmf^rfOir hroriog of these Jesuits and 1 nuis being in the castle with hts 
cnemit^apd still iostignting diiiaifccdoii from time lo Ume against hinj, 
couitnatultid alt Romish Chrifitiitn men to depart out of hi* couiuiy. and 
Ihdr ehutebes lo be pulled down and hmnu 'rhi* was the consequenec 
in the old cmfieTOr's tfcEv. - Kow this year (x 616 ) the dd etnptr<rr dying, 
bis son succeeded him, and. be ij more ^ agsinst the Homiih rdigion 
than ha faihcT was, far he has prahibiied any of Im subjea* on pain of 
il^lh from becoming Romah C1iriiiti3n4| and the more cfFeciually lo ptfr 
Tent the Romish tect from sprradjng in Japan^ he hath oniered that no 
stranger incrchaTit reside in any of the giuat dties, leal under dun pretext!* 
the Jemiits mid Frion migbl ^retly teach und ptopogut^ dieir iloctciues^ 
lliese lire the causes tb4l onr Rti^ish factory und ^ other foreigners are 
not suffeftd as before to go up into the touniry/ 

The conclusion tg which the English nisldeuts came was 
that if they could not regain their old privileges it would t3c 
buL a folly to bould a fajctorj^ in Japan and, consequently* 
all their efTons were directed lo inditcing the new emperor 
to concede the same favours a$ his predecessor had granted. 
In all this they had to put up with the keen competition of 
the Dutch* who, in die desire to obtain a rnonopoly of the 
trade, were prepared lo accept temporary loss by under¬ 
selling English goods. Although the emperor gave Adams 
in i6ty a personal lettur to the king of Cochin Chitia, he 
refused to extend any fresh favour to his countrj'men, and, 
when a fresh embassy was sent at great expense to Yeddo 
with a second teller from King James to the emperor, 
which Adams tmnskied into Japanese, the only reply f 

♦ Sbongg Sauima, ^ of Ogi»ho Sajfmiu 

f This dfidAiOTi vn* itjcpftsscd ifi the foUattritig vtifdA : ** That tTte 
cmpeiour wmikt giire uur tmkm no Loiter piTilcgci than mher 

lEtrangcfs li!iir£; only to tttit our nwrcbiDditE it Flnotk^ lUitl Laiig^id£|uc< 
The PtiscKi he doth it, ji for that his owite tnerrh.Tn;* of Japut alun ha^'e 
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glveii was that they might continue to trade at Ftrando. It 
U diMcult, iT not impossible, to say how far this unfavour- 
able reply was due to the death of a Japanese man who was 
kiiled in a scufSe at Ykanowra by Mr, Eaton, one of the 
Company's factors, The deed seems to have been acd- 
dental^ but Eaton was placed in confinement, and, after 
some delay, his Japanese hoy, who was the pritnary cause 
of the ftncaSi had his throat cut by order of the local court. 
After being detained several weeks, Mr, Eaton was re¬ 
leased, and the Incident seemed to possess no ulterior signi- 
hcancc. It might easily have proved difTcreiit, for several of 
tile decease's companions swore they would take Eaton's 
life. He owed his safely to the strenuous elTorts of the 
Ficando factors, and the Japanese governor of that 
place.* 

In i6i/ Adams, who had shown his goodvrlll towards 
the Company by recovering severaf of their old debts which 
had been given up for lost, declared his intention of return¬ 
ing to England, but the Chinese merchants Dittis and 
Whaw induced him to forego this intention, and to under¬ 
take instead anothervoyage to Cochin China. He may 
have been tempted to this by the great profit of his journey 
to Siam in the previous year, when the sapan wood and 
deerskins brought from Siam In tljo junk Sm Advmturc 

■be [imdlt of tciling witbln land before uxangen, as alw thai under culler 
of inij'lng «td Ruling noe Prists muy hub up uul (Jon-jie his coontiey to 
alter rcltgion, u haetofoTie thej hate donne.* No replj' frna sent to Ktnj 
James's letter, because b mS addressed to the empemT’s deceased father 
(“a thing held otninotrs in Japan 

* Ancriber incident of a somesrhat rimibr kind, which happened about 
llte same titnei is ihns described: " 7 « April 4 . This dof die oool^ an 

Eaglohmni, in a mge threw a knife at Balt, the king's dogg, which vc kept 
in the EtiglUh home, and killed him. If this had hapened in the tyse 
Foyne Samiw, who trteemed the dogg, jt might have cost us all ooi lives. 
The present king eweriooked H, saying that he presuiMd it waa done aed- 
denially.* Two yean blifr cme of the Edmunil Sayer, was 

by order of the Japanest^ bccum of a disturbanee with smije cf thdr 
people^ m which the Japanese were the aggressora. ’jVo of Jitter nere 
akti faanaJrtd. The sentence against Saycf was allowed to bmc in the 
fcllowti^ yeat. 
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realiicti a profit of 300 per cent By the oomraonoement 
of i6jS the Japanese authorities had become more opposed 
, to the Enghsh trading with the interior, and on one occasion. 
Adams was paid too tais, or to remain bdund to 

recover money and bring it to Firando, for he “ was the 
only Englishman permitted to stay there." 

Ai the same time that the Japanese showed a waning 
sympathy, the rivalry between the Dutch and English 
became more acute^ and broke out In acts of overt hostility. 
In August the Dutch vessel nSttWjti arrived at Firando with 
art English prize, tlie Aiiindani. There were no English 
on board her, and Captain Cock Insinuated that they had 
been tlirown overboard. The Dutch ofi'ered to restore the 
ship, hut, as it bad been plundered, this reparation was not 
held to be sufficient, and again tlie factors went on a special 
mission to Yeddo. to obtain an order from the tmperor for 
innicting a more adequate punishment upon their rivals. 
In this they seem to have failed, and the relations between 
the neighbouring factories continued to be bitter, until, in 
1650, an event occurred which provoked an open collision. 
The Dutch had attacked in Patania Road some of our 
vessels, and in a scuffie tliey liad killed Captain Jolm 
Jourdala, the English President of IJatavIa, besides taking 
several prisoners. Mow it happened that some of the 
vessels reaching Firando had on board some of thdie cap¬ 
tives three of whom made good their escape lojthc English 
factory, ajid, when tlie Dutch officers denmnded their sur- 
render^ the lactor, Captain Cock, stoutly refused to yield up 
his countrymen, and, when die Dutch had recourse to force, 
manfully defended the factory, and repulsed his assailants. 
The story still stands in his own words: 

*** 111 * HdUandeii at Kutuidc dianandcd them to be delivered 

bank as dptires. The English chid; Jtichanj Cock, answered ihst be would 
first «c the cnomissum aolhorumg ihem to take the shipping and goods 
of the CoiBpui)', and the persona of their scnunts. To wbtdh they made 
no reply, but weni to the Tone of Firando, denuuidlng of him that their 
Engltsh staTCs ” (kengos) mighc be reuiiti«L The Tooo insweted dun he 
took not the English to be their slaves, bui, if they hod nich a pretonstDo^ 
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rcfcTTcd Hmn to the impcror. Seeing their ocpcctaibti fmsitfatedt they 
made iheiy assadu on the Engiiah feelory in out day^ and^ tbough llity 
oumumbeteit ilie En^ab in the propomon of loo to yet, hy the assfa- 
taii« of the Japanc^'f our ncighbotu^ the Dtiieb, ’rere ri^ulJi«d.“^ 

The narrative is tints continued; 

llie HaUflfidets ihja year having seven «hipa in ihe port of FiraitdOj 
bare by sound of trumpet |micbjmed opcu war nj^ain^ the Eng^i^h- ^rht:y 
pitr&ued this dc«:liLnition by vniiouv outrages, for, t)iongh m «oon as ihcy 
hnl assaulied ihe factory^ the Temo sent for the Tluldi connojiiiifer, und 
4^hUgcd him la caehange a w ritten undcriu^iog with the English chief not 
10 IH^iae Englishman or Uolbnder in word qr death ni three Or fenjf day^ 
after ihc Dutch idred a boat belnngiHglo an English just resumed 
iitKti Coedtin Chiinu The Tont)^ inqii'qd aithitvtolenoej wWnh bewitnessedt 
sent a piirty of i^hlLcn airprehcnd Speck, the Dufth captain^ nor wa»he 
liberal^ till R^imd King, KnglishinaiT whom the HoEbndra had titcw 
with ilie boat* irai set free^ ^rhU sifl&dr w:ii scarcely passed ow when an 
English )«nlt arrived from 5mm* Two gntug from our facDory to tow 
her m, the Hollanders fired imo them, and, misu^g the English on Uwdt 
kiiled a jjijidnese. Vet^ for all tbb^ no justice is executed agaimt them by 
tfac Lfc^' of Fitaado, iboogJj the emperof hath commanded him to do 

It was while this feud w:is nt its height, and before the 
liteAty of Defence between EngUtid and Holland of Jnljr, 
i6ig, had rrached Japan, that William Adaim <lied| as 
xiicofdod in the following passage : 

Wiiliain engttgement to i^erve the Company exfared on X41I1 

tleocmlH, s6i£p ifls ckith or-emred in May, In the lotfimd he 

was (mi|dc^red partly in ttadieg on hU own ii^xoaitt, wd partly ^ iltterprcler 
and omiincfciaJ w {Killtical agent lo oOuctm Tlius wc tod him ftlicmaicly 
mvlgating his mm junk, going as jnloi or captain for Clie fitduiy ae wall ^ 


• Thu antipnce cif ihe Dutch at ibis tone b Hiustmted by tbe foSkwuig 
Amc&oic i Dntchniffn, who had limed m the Ooumry twenty yeai^ and 
who spoke the jainnese htngmige QuEfitly^ beiog ajj at the m^periol <oiiit^ 
began tQ boast of the |Kiwef of the king of lloLLand,, and thjtt tic kept all 
the other European kmgs in subjection* This rtoiufeh was madi? in die 
jTfoseiice of Cock and 0!ht!r EngUihi ih^ Dtuchmon sap^Kfirng that he w'as 
not imdemtoOcJ by th^nip But our Gnm^smy^n a^grnt, correcting hur^ 
ptained the narom of the Dutch Gov^timctit, and that liuc for tbeaBsis^aiiJce 
of the king of Englamt, ilic States of Hdlkitd b&d uevg- vaunted of their 
|X7wcr. 'Fhe roitop.e^ and Spanlaids w^re present at ihii dlKoursep ud 
joerriJ the fRUggait at hi^ ex|)0^t?r ^hlle the JflfHnese bycitandets jotned 
in the bugb/' 

t ^^^fhe Eogbidi wen? cominilned to keopi in thek home a gnord of 

}apao« night and day, iiiTDed at great charge.'^ 
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tutivie owneirB, both tbe Eogtbb and Dutch <Ie|iu]attani hj' )ii» 

knowledge of the bnguage and customs at Court, nodi amidst aJlf conduct' 
ing^^ specific nt^tmtfons ennusted to him by the cmiwmr." 

Agent Cock, who had sert'^eral times denounced him a» 
the iitif ot the Dutch, tlius wrote of him after his death ; 

good bkitd Ca|>tahi U'iUbru Adams, who wnt so lotig before ns^ 
b Japan, deported out of this world the tfitb of May bsi, snd mads 51i. 
tVlilbut Eaton and n^-Mlfbis overseers, givmg the one tialT of' Ids estate to 
his wife and cHitd in England and the other half to a son nnd dai^hter* hO' 
hath in jnpon. I cnaiHM but be sonowfut for the loss of such a man as 
Captain tViUtatn Adams was. he haring beca In anch fitvour with two 
Emperors of Jairtn as never was any Chiisdatl in llwse parts of the world,, 
and might freely hare entered and had speech with emperors when many 
Japan kings sto^ without nnd could not be itcmutted This emperor hath 
eunfimied the totdship to hia son which ihr odier empciw gnm to tho 
bther.'' 

The subsequent lustary of the Firando factorj- down to 
its withdrawal does not come within the range of this nnna- 
tive, but when it is remembenzd that 340 j^cars were to 
elapse after the death of Adams before Japan opened her* 
self to European trade and innuencc, tlie magnitude of his 
sn eiy jK rnusL become mare apparent to the reader. , It may 
be fairly claimed for the memory gf William Adams that he 
was one of the pioneers of English commerce In the lar 
East. His own personal success during the twenty years 
of his residence In the countrj'Tvas quite extraordinary, and, 
if the East India Company did not fare ^equally well 
in its clforts to develop the Japan trade, the result w'aa not 
in any way attributable to vvant either of eUbrt or of zeal on 
the jjari of Adams, This account of his career may do 
somcihing to perpetuate his name as one of those English 
worthies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose 
edbrts and exile brought little or no personal ben eh t to 
themselves, but whose example and exjjerience contributed 
so much to the extension of our nattotiaf conunerce and 
dominion in the eighteenth and nineteenth cctituries. 

Demetrius Boulcer. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN CODES.* 

Is this volume we have an edition of the AngloIndiao 
CodeSi in which the commentator has the advantage of 
being to a great cxienc the author of the codes on which he 
comments, w'htfe as to hIE his ofhclaJ position gave him 
spocla] opportunities for becoming actiuointed with the 
objects at which they aimed, and th e degree of success which 
they have attained. Mr. Stokes was Secretary- to the 
J>glslatrve CounciE of the Governor-General of Indm, while 
Mr, H. S. Maine, Mr. J. E. Stephen, and Mr, Hobhouse 
filled successively the post of Law-Member. Ede then held 
that office himself for five years. During this last periewi 
the Codes which consolidate the law of negotiable instru¬ 
ments, of casements, trusts, and the transfer of real pro¬ 
perty were framed and passed. The Penal Code, as is 
■well known, was the work of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macau¬ 
lay, and was passed by Sir Barnes Peacock, All the other 
Codes in this became lirw under the official r^pon- 

slbnity of the other members whom we have named, though 
some even of these were drawn by Mr. Stokes. 

The present volume conthlns the substantive law of 
India, so far as it has been yet codified. It commences 
with a most interesting general introduction, in which 
we are shown the prindptes upon which ladian codification 
has proceeded, and the steps by which it has advanced. 
Each Code has its own special introduction, containing a 
summary of its provisions, and pointing out how far it 

**The ^Vnel'^rndian Codot*' Edited by Stojies; D CL- 

of *11 Inner Temple, Bsmstar-at-Utr, Cmrcjpoadenr of the Itistitqte 
tonce; and fue Uw-Memher of the Cottndl of the Covemor^^^entml 

of India. Vul. L Suhstvitive U*, Oagat], at the ajuendoo Press. 
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differs from the ct^rresponding branch of English laiv; 
Every section is illustrated and explained by reference to 
< decisions of the English and Indian Courts. An elaborate 
index supplies the fullest facility for reference. The whole 
constitutes the first instalment of a work which will add. if 
possible, to the legal reputation of its author: which will 
deprive English lawyers of all excuse for the blank ignorance 
they display of the advance of legal science in the East; 
and which, if it does not excite our own Icgtslatofs to emU' 
lation, ought at least to cover them with shame. 

Our Intlian Empire possesses all the conditions which 
render codification at once necessary and difficulL It is a 
singular instance of a civilised country which has no hx 
ioct. The contmunity is divided into great classes, each 
of which is supposed to be governed by its own persona] 
law. When they have no personal law, they have no law. 
except wliat we choose to invent for them. Far the 
larger part of the population consists of Hindus and Mu, 
hammedans, who have each an elaborate legal ^stem of 
their own. Besides these, there is the large and growing 
East Indian dass, who are generally of mixed English and 
native blood, and who are perfectly satisfied to be treated 
as Englishmen. There arc the smaller but still respectable 
classes of Jews. Parsees, and Armenians, of whose usages 
little or nothing is known. Beyond these again arc the 
aboriginal tribes, dwellers on hill and in junglfc, ivho want 
very little law. and have still less; Till the latter half of 
the present century, the only rule laid down for our judges 
in civil matters was, that they were to administer to Hindus 
and hluharametlans their own laws in matters of succession, 
inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, and that in all other matters not provided for 
by specific legislation, they were to act according to equity 
and good conscience. Of course equicj* and good ccjnscEenc^ 
meant what each judge thought best to do in the particular 
case. If there had been no Courts of Appeal and no bar, 
the result would have been a paternal system of arbitration, 
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which would have been ssuisEactor)' enough when the judge 
was seiiaiblo and. painstaking, But our Judicature was based 
upon an elaborate succession of appeals. An acute and 
learneil bar practised in the highof Courts^ and an atteni[)t 
was made to lay down general rules, and to follow* pre¬ 
cedents. Naturally English iaw, or what w-aa supposed to 
be English law, was adopted. Technicalities have always 
a strange faseluation for beginners in law, and the Sudder 
Courts seemed to revel, in all the refinements of chninpeny 
and estoppel, with a grave belief which could not have been 
surpassed by Saunders or Parke. The void in Intlian 
jurisprudence was being rapidly filled up by a reference lo 
English decisions, often badly chosen, and often misunder¬ 
stood. The only mode of checking this noxious growth 
was to supply the Judges with an authoritative body of law* 
framed on sound principles, and presented in suitable lan¬ 
guage. In *834 tlte first step towards carrying out this 
object was taken, and a Law CommissiGn was appointed, 
which was moved and vivified by the genius of Macaulay. 

There was no difficulty in determining the general 
principles on which the codes should be framed The 
customs and usages of every class of the conumuiitj'', espe¬ 
cially in matters of domestic law, wen: to be followed when¬ 
ever they could be ascertained with certainty mid applied 
with justice. In other cases, such rules were to be laid 
down Mr had stood tlie test of civilised experience. In 
aclcciing these rules a natural preference was given to 
English law. which, witli all ite fiiults, hail shown an emi¬ 
nent seal for justice, and a special power of adaptation to 
the growing wants of a free and progressive people. 

Much greater difficulty must have been fek in settling 
the form in which these principles were to be presented. 
The English tanguj:^, which is able 10 express the most 
abstruse ideas with the most transparent dearness, seems to 
veil itsdf in studied obscurity when it speaks with titc voice 
of die British Parliament- General smtonents qualified l^' 
exceptions, which are themselves to be understood 'with 






the atij of reference to matters tliat have gone before, and 
wfth a reservation of matters that are to come after: ampli¬ 
fications. repetitions, and circumloctiJUons t all tliese compli- 
caied by a breathless tone, arising from the tbeoiy that a 
statute must be construed without the aid of punctuation : 
such are the ordinary characteiisdcs of an Act of Pariia^ 
ment. But a code so would be useless in rndia. it 

would be unintdligible to the suitor, misunderstood by tb:;: 
Judge, and incapable of being translated into 
language. 

Of course the reasons for drawing a statute as if it were 
a conundrum, lie on the surface. The draughtsman has to 
state a rule which WiiIl apply to one set of concrete instances, 
and which will not apply to another set of instances, and 
yet be is not allowed to specify tlie instances which are to 
be admitted or the instances which are to b+j excluded, for 
fear of admitting instances which he ivould wbh to exclude, 
or excluding instances which he would wish to admit. 
Hence a studied vagueness and ambiguity’' of language, 
which is in some degree made up for by the fact that it will 
be construed by jjersons who thoroughly understand the 
law which it was Intended to change, and the change it was 
intended to effect. Mr. Macaulay hit upon a form of 
drafting which w'as as ingenious as it was novel. He hrsi 
seated the general rule as clearly and simply as language 
could express it He then followed up the rul<?by separate 
clauses, containing such exceptions and explauatious as 
were retjuired. Finally he appended to all aircries of illus¬ 
trations. showing by concrete cases how the rule should be 
applied, and when it would be inapplicable. The result 
was that a statute was like a very accurately written and 
highly condensed te.xt-book, <^ept that the legislator could 
invent his cases, while the text*writer had to take whatever 
he could find. The intention of the framers of the Codes 
was that the illustrations should be treated as "cases de- 
cide<b not by the Judges, but by the legislature, by those 
who make the law, and who must know more certainly than 
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atty judge can know what the law is which they mean to 
make^'* Vet even this intention has sometimes iailed. In 
some very rare eases the illustration i\as gone Jisdnctly . 
beyond the letter of the law, and die judges have considered 
themselves bound to folbw the law and not the illustration. 

In a case not referred to by Mr. Stokes (7 Cal. 135)1 the 
tiigh Court of Bengal said, " VVe have already decided 
more than once in this Court, that the illustrations ought 
never to be allowed to control the plain meaning of the 
xtetion itself, and certainly they ought not todoso^ where 
the cflect would be to curtail a right which tUe sccuor! in 
Us ordinary' sense would confer." , 

The hnsi branch of law which was codihed was the 
Criminal Law. Up to i860 this department, die most im- 
poitani of alt in a low form of civiliiaiion, was in a state 
which may be described as barbarism modified by make¬ 
shift. Whw wru took over the government of Bengal 
afeer Clive s victories, we found that so far as any system 
of crimind bw was in existence it was that of the Koran. 
This was natural enough, considering that the rulers of 
Bengal were Muhammedans. To please ever)' one it was 
enacted that the Muhammedan cfiminaJ bw should be ad¬ 
ministered. from north to south of India, to countless 
millions of Hindus, who hated Mahomet and all his works 
as they haled diolera. or small-pox- Each European judge 
was provided with a Mussulman ass essor, who was to listen 
to the whole trial, and to pronounce at the end whether the 
prisoner was guilty or innocent, and what punishment was 
approprbte to hts offence. But this oJiicial, imposing as he 
looked, with his majestic b^rd, his liowing robes and his 
stately turban, uttered opinions which horrified his asso- 
cbte. After listening to evidence which was conclusive 
and uncontradicted, he would calmly pronounce that the 
prisoner was innocent, because there was only one eye-wit¬ 
ness instead of two, or because the twu eye-witnesses were 
women. He would declare that an atrocious murderer could 
not be executed, because some of his victim's rebdons had 
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not demanctcd, rccaJiatioa, or because the e^deno^ though 
sui^icient to warrant cutting off his limbs, feh short by some 
scruples of die legal mtnimum, which would justify cuttmg 
off his head. Any otlier nation in the w'orld would liave 
dismissed the Moulvi as a useless tncumbraiK^ We pre¬ 
ferred to retain and to neutralise him. The judge, having 
iistened widi deference to his elaborate nonsense, was 
durected to require his views, on the assumption that the 
facts were different. If the man was two men, or if the 
women were males, or if a complete chorus of 3 vengihg rela¬ 
tives ^vas present, what could be done then? In this way 
a satisfactory verdict was generally attained. The bar¬ 
barous punishments ot the ICoran vrere commuted by a 
iixed rule, according to which an amputated hand repre¬ 
sented so many years in prison, and an amputated 
represented so many more. 

It would have beendiMcutt to invent a code which should 
not be an improvement upon this system. To the credit 
of Mr, Macaulay and his associates it may be assened, tliai 
the Code which they invented is far in advttnce of the 
critntnal law which is aditiln^tercd at any or at any 

quarter sessions in England. It is liree from ihe rehne- 
menis and subtleties and artificial constructions which 
disfigure so much of our law. What is of farjgreater im¬ 
portance. it is capable of being understood j the native of 
India can, by reading a Code of 5tt sections, learn the 
criminal law to which he is subject, with a certainty which 
an Englishman cannot attain after he has studied a series 
of text books ranging from JHale to Stephen, and a series 
of statutes ranging from Edward III. to the middle of last 
month. 

It is stated in Lord Campbeirs life that he and several 
other learned lords up the greater part of the night 
trying to frame a definition of murder, and failed If they 
aimed at a definition which should reproduce the absurdi¬ 
ties of English law, the loss of their time and trouhfe was 
a very small penalty for the attempt. A sj'stem which 
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makes it murder to kill a ituui by accident whi!e to 

shoot his fowl, while it would be only manslaughter If the 
gtjn had been pointed at a pheasant, d^rves to be 
aholisheil not to be defined, No' such subtleties are to be 
found in the Indian Penal Code. Putting aside the cases in 
which kidtag is wholly or partially excusable, the degrees 
of homicide depend upon the degree to which the offender 
incended to cause death, or had reasonable ground to sup> 
fwse that his act would cause death. If he bad no such 
intention or knowledge, the act which results in the death 
of another may be punishable in various other ways, but it 
is run culpable homicide. 

For some reason, which Mr. Stokes does not explain, 
more than a quarter of a century elapsed between che driift* 
ing of the Penal Code and iu becemung bw. After this 
matters began to move more rapidly. The next of the 
gnsat codes of substmtive law was the Indian Succession 
Act, iSG 5' applies to aJ! persons domiciled in India, 
not being Hindus* Muhumnicdans, or Bucldhtscs; it supplieii 
them with a complete body of law governing succession to the 
pro[)ert3' of a deceased nuin, whether testamentary oro^ intes- 
iittQ, It lays down rules for domidlct for the execution and 
rcii'ocatioa of wilts, for the appointment and duties of execu¬ 
tors and administrators, for the consmiction of wills, the 
effect to be ^ven to legacies and donations mortis €ansd^ 
and generally contains in 332 sections everything for which 
an English lawyer has to consult the massive volumes of 
Williams on Executors, or Jarman on Wills. On a hasty 
examination the Code appears to be merely a digest of such 
works as the above. But a more careful scrutiny shows 
that many important changes have been introduced, some 
of which are at the present moment impending in England, 
while some have already taken eftecL All distinction 
between the devolution of real and pereonat property is 
abolbh^i Marriage is to give the husband no rights over 
the property of his wife Entails are forbidden by s, 34. 
and by s. too, ** Where a bequest is made to a person, not 
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in existence at the time of tlic testator’s death, subject to a 
j»ricr bequest contained in the will, the later bequest shall 
be void, unless it comprises the whole of the remaining 
interest of the testator in the thing bequeathecL" All 
directions for accumulation are absolute!v voUl. except 
in the case of immovable property, when one year’s 
income from the death of the testator maj* be accumulated 
befoix: distribution. S. 43 expressly repetJs as regards 
India the provision of the Hnglish statute of distributions, 
which requires any advancement made to a child by its 
parent to be taken into account in estimating its share 
tinder an intestacy. There seems, however, to be no notice 
taken of the analt^us mJe, treated by some of the early 
equity Judges, and lamented by all who have succeeded 
them, that any legacy given by a father to a child is 
supposed to be by v?ay of fiortion, and that any advance¬ 
ment subsequently given by the Caber to the child is 
considered to be in lieu of the legjKy, and to satisfy it It 
is difficult to say whether s, S7 was or was not intended to 
reproduce the Kogiish rules as to the under which a 

bequest to ‘’children ” may operate in &vour of illegitimate 
children. The dinkuky is increased by the fact that the 
section and its illustiations appear to be at variance with 
each other. The section states that in the absence of anv 
inumation to the contrary in the will, a term indicating 
relationship is to denote legitimate rdations, or where there 
is no such Ic^idniate relation, a person who has a^uired 
uc the date of the wtli. the reputation of being such relative- 
.Apparently then a bequest to the child of A can only take 
ettibct in favour of one who is his legitimate child, or who 
lias iicquired the reputation of being his legitimate child. 
As for instance, tiie daughter whose vicissitudes of fonune 
Mr. Wilkie Collins traces in " No Name." But the illustra¬ 
tions say that any one who haR acquired the reputation of 
being the child of A may take. In the greau majority of 
cases the Illegitimate child of a man by a permanent and 
openly kept mktress does acquire the teptitatkm of being 
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his child, hut his tUegitunate child. W'hcn the bequest ia to 
the child of an unmarried n'oman lius is Invariably the 
case. Do the illustrations show that In the section the 
words ” such relative" mean a relative of such degree, 
whether legitimate or iH^ttimaie ? 

The wills of Hindus were left in a verj’ unsatisfactory 
state after tlic I ndian S uctession Act. The law of the Koran 
recognized and regfutaied Muhamtnedan wills. The practice' 
of testation had grown up among Hindus during the last 
century. Whether they borrowed the practice from 
Europeans and Muhammedans, or whether It was the 
development of principles in their* own law, or whether it 
grew up, as the practice always docs grow up, from the 
possession of separate and independent property, are 
questions upon which a large difference of opinion exists. 
Whatever the origin of the practice may have been, the 
practice itself was thoroughly established nume tlian a 
htmdred years ago. Our legislatures refused to interfere 
with such w'ills. Our Courts properly refused to apply 
English doctrines to them; and a.s uo native language 
possessed even a word signifying a will, there was no direct 
native authority on die subjecL Some ^es of Hindu 
law were applied to them by analogy. It n'as hdd that 
the owner of joint propercy con)d not dexfse his share, since 
It passed by survivorship to the other joint^owners be&jre 
the devise cdiild operate. It w^as held that no will was 
valid which suspended the ownership of property, or which 
bequeathed it to a person not in existence at the death of 
the testator, or which established a rule of succession dif. 
ferent from that of the ordinary Hindu lacv. On the other 
hand, it was held that any mode by which a Hindn inti* 
mated his wish as to tlm dispositiou of his prot>crty after 
hb death was a valid will. ,4 paper unslgncti and utiat* 
tested: a letter to an official; a whbpered utterance on hk 
deathbed were ad equally effitetive. Again, Hindus who 
were familiar with European habits frequently appointed 
executors, and the Courts of the Presidency towns granted 
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probate of wills aflcctinig' property within their limits But 
there was no mode of taking out probate beyond the Jimifis 
of the Presidency towns, and when probate was taken out 
the Courts held that it did not vest the testators property 
in the esecutorsj or confer upon them any powers except 
such as were expressly given to them by the will. Hence 
it was almost impo^ible to deal safely with landed property 
governed by a will The law threw doubts upon the power 
of the executors, and the w'ill threw doubts upon the powers 
of the heirs at law-. 

Some of these evils were remedied by the Hindu Wills 
Act, liiyo. So far as it-applied. It extended to the wills of 
Hindus the huger part of those sections o-f the Indian Suc¬ 
cession Act, which regulated the making and revocation of 
wills, and which furnished rules for their construction, and 
for the effect to be given to legacies. But it refrained from 
declaring that the executor was for all purposes the legal 
representative of the deceased, or that the property of the 
deceased vested in hint Further, it only applied to wills 
n^ade in, or affecting immovable property situated in Ben¬ 
gal, or the towns of Madras or Bombay. -All other wills 
were left in their pristine state of chaos. 

A further attempt was made by the Probate and Ad¬ 
ministration Act, iSSi. It applied to alt wills made in 
British India which did not come within the operation of 
the Indian Succession Act, For these it provided a 

number of rules, mostly copier! from that Act, relating to 
probate, duties of executors, die. It expressh* vested in 
executors the property of the deceased, and defined their 
flowers in regard to such property. But it refrained from 
making it compul^r^^ on executors to takeout probate, and. 
except in cases coming within the Hindu Wills Act, tSyo. 
the local courts were prohibited from granting probate 
unless authorii'.ed to do so by a spedal nobheation of the 
Local GovernmeuL This ttotification has been withheld 
ov'cr the greater part of India, with the result, as the editor 
remarks, that the profierty of the testator is vested in 
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j:er 50 Tis who cannot obtain probate of his will. Mr. Stokes 
offers an ingenious bribe to quicken the action of the Local 
Governments, by i^ointing out tlmt the fees payable on pro¬ 
bate would form an Important source of revenue, and would 
be a. sort of rudimentary ta.^ on successions. It is to be 
hoped that this nrgttmcstium ad erumcHam may induce the 
subordinate governments to avail themselves more largely 
of a very useful and valuable Act. 

The Contract Act^ iSya, and the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, iSSi, codify the respective branches of law to which 
they refer. The former Act is not considered in India to 
be a success. It n'as drawn in England by^the Indian Law- 
ConiinissToners. and some of the provisions as framed by 
them were so opposed to the feeling of the autliorities in 
India, that they refused to accept them. Upon this the 
CotnmisslDners resigned, and tltc Bill v.’as passed without 
the obno^cious clauses. It seems to have been equally 
unhappy in its on'gina) and adoptive ijarenis, Mr. Stokes 
says. ** Unfortunately it had been ^nt out to India in a very 
crude form: it never underwent the patient penetrating 
revision by a skilled draughtsman necessary in the case of 
sudi a measure; and though the 1 ndlan judges have loyally 
endeavoured to give edect to its provisions, these are so 
incomplete and sometimes so inaccurately worded, that the 
time seems to have come for repealing the Act, and re¬ 
enacting it with the amendments in arrange mem, worduig, 
and substance, suggested by the cases decided upon it 
during the last fourteen years.*' 

The Indian Easements Act. [S8z, is, for some reason 
unexplained by its author, only appltcabEe to Madras and 
Cooig. Ii seems to have odginatud upon representations 
as to the necessity for such a Code coming from almost every 
other |>art of India, In India usage is everything, and the 
requirements of Indian society give rise to many usages 
which involve the e.’cetcise of rights over the property of 
others. For purposes of agriculture it is neoessarj- to en- 
force the Ituw of water from the land of any upper to rh^t 
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of a Itmer proprietor. Jfi periods of drought a right of 
pasturage has been exercised at a distance of one hundred 
miles from the residence of the owner of the cattle. In 
disrHcts destitute of roads the r^ht of private way is of the 
greatest importance. In Calcutta most difficult questions 
arise as to the right of sweepers, die Icm-est of outcasts, lo 
pass over private property in order to gain access U> 
houses for sanitary purposes. A curious case of this sort 
occupied the Privy Council not long since. One of the 
necessities of Indian life has raised a point which, though 
not strictly part of the law of casements, hovers on the 
borders of it. It is well known that for the purpose of 
storing water it is usual in India to construct reservoirs of 
immense site, in which the water is detained by a bank or 
barrier. Occasionally in heavy rains this bamer bursts, 
and the ilood which escapes does immense harm. In 
England it is seeded hy the well-known case of Fletcher 
o. Rylands, that any one who collects water upon bis property 
does so at hb own risk* and that, if it escapes, he cannot 
es^cuse himself by showing that he had taken every reason¬ 
able and proper precaution to keep it within bounds. In 
India the Madras 1^1 way Company brought an action 
against die Carvaitnugger Zemindar for damage done to 
their line in consequence of the breaching of a great tank 
upon his estate during a storm. The Courts refused to 
apply die English doctrine to the case, T*hey held that 
the cxbtcnce and maintenance of these resen'oirs was fay 
the usage of the extuntry a public duty and a public benefit, 
and that where proper precautions had been taken, the 
public must submit to any iujurj* that might follow, if in 
cases of extraordinary pressure the precautions proved 
insufficteuL 

2^ir. Stokes points to a few instances in ivhicb the 
Indian Code difiiers from the English law*. He says; 
■■ That an casement to restrain interference with privacy is 
recconked by the Act, and is a negative easement. Such 
an casement, founded os It is on the Oriental custom of 
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secluding' females, is of mudi (mportance in In dia ” For 
this statement he relies on ilfustration (cl) to section 5. 
TiVlien we turn to this section we find h laid down, that a 
Don-apparent easement is one the existence of which ia 
not shown by any permanent sign, which, upon careful 
inspection by a competent person, would be visible to him. 
Then follows illustration (d): '* A right annexed to A*s 
house to prevent B fi^om building on his own land. This is 
a non-apparent easemciiL^ Where is there ajitiThing in all 
this about a right to privacy ? We are not told how a 
right can be annexed to A's house so as to prevent B from 
building on his land. When we tum to section 15, w^hicli 
shows what easements can be obhiined by prescription, we 
find that a free access to light or air mav be so obtained. 
The result of such an ea.'icment would be to prevent B 
erecting any building which wodd Interfere with the right 
of A. If the right of privacy can be an easement, why 
can it not be obtained by prescription ? and if it ran be 
obtained by prescriptiont why is it not al l u ded to in 
section 15 ? The right to air is alluded to, because it 
is a new right, created for the first time by statute. It Ls 
admitted that, except for the statute, no right of privacy 
cxi-'its. and, with all respect for IMr. Strikes, we venture to 
think that there ts no such right now. 

In the same year, two other great Codes were 
passed, the Ti^sfer of Property Act. and the Trusts Act. 
The former contains a number of general [irovlsions 
ajiplicable to all transfers, with minute details as to the 
law of Sales, Mortgages, Leases, Gifts, and Exchanges. 
It reproduces the rules of the Suocesrion Act. Forbidding 
accumulaitons, and reejuiring that any interest created for 
the benefit of an unborn person, subject to a prior Interest 
created by the same transfer, must extend to the whole of 
ihe remaining interest of the transfer In the propertv. 
Curiou-dy enough, however, there is no section in the Act 
to section S+ of the Succession Act. by which entails 
are dlsitncdy forbidden.. It has been suggested that the 
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i;atne result is indireetlj* abtiiitied hy implication from other 
Kcdoos. and we are far from saying that it is not so, but it 
Is unfottunate that so important a matter should be open to 
any doubt. 

The policy of the Indian legislaiiire for many years has 
been steadily in favour of requiring registration of all 
documents affecting immovable propeitj'. This fxiliey is 
fartlier extended by the Act under consideration. R^^s- 
tratfon under the Indian Acts, however, has nothing in 
common with the system of regiatration in force in Australia, 
and so earnestly advocated for England. Documents, not 
titles, are registered in India. There is nothing in Indiit 
answering to our complicated s>-sieni of family settlement, 
under which no one is absolute owner of an estate, and it 
is dlllkiilt to say in whose hands the fragments are Ycsted. 
Estates are often heavily mortgaged, but, subject to incum¬ 
brances, and to the diftiajlties always attendant upon, joint 
ownership, die title is generally clear enough. What is 
required is to be able to trace the succe^ive hands into 
which property passes, sometimes by peculiarly fraudulent 
transfers, and to check the piling up of charges upon the 
land. This is effected by^ lequirmg all but the most trivial 
transactions affecting land to be publicly registered, and 
copied into the books of the registry omce of the district in 
which the property lies. The entry upon the register b 
very strong evidence of the genuineness of th^ transaction, 
but it offers no guarantee for its validit}v It does not 
profess CO contain the title, but it fumbhes very good 
materials to the inquirer who b interested in ascertaining 
what the title b, The d ealing show'n on the register may 
be thoroughly fictitious, but it cannot be secret. 

In his introduction to the Trusts Act. Mr. Stokes says ; 
" Trusts, in the strict sense in which that term is used by 
English lawyers, that b to say, conhdences to the exbtenec. 
of which a double ownership, a ■' legal/ and an * equitable ‘ 
estate, are necessary^ are unknown to Hindu and Muham*' 
medan law. But trusts in the wider sense of the word. 
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that is Eo obUgatioris HiincxGd to the owuership of 
property which arise out of a confidence reposed in and 
accepted by the owner for the benefit of another are con¬ 
stantly created by the natives of India, and arc fre^piently 
enfonietl by our CourtSt*’^ Farther on Mr. Stokes says i 
'‘To prevent the introduction into the Mufassal of con- 
ceptionii resembling the English legal estate and et]uitable 
ownership, the ‘beneficial interest* of the beneficiary is 
detined as ‘ his right against the trustee as owner of the 
trust property. Under the Act the beneficiary has no 
‘jstaie or interest in the su%‘ect matter of the trust.'* N‘ow 
all this appears to us to be mercly elaborate make-believe. 
Jt is idle to say, in any but a non-natural ,'iense, that the 
beneficiary has no estate or interest in a property, tvhen he 
is entitled to its rents and profits, when he can call for its 
accounts and Inspect its documents, when under certain, 
circiunstaitces he is entitled to rsc.t]uire that it should be 
conveyed to him and its title deeds handed over, and when 
all these privileges can he sold or devised, and wiU pass to 
Ills heir. If this does not constitme ctjuitable ownership, 
it is exactly the Kime .as what passes by that name In 
England With some very slight modifications, the Endian 
Trusts Act is predsely the same body of law as has been 
administered for centuries in Lincoln’s Inn. The terms 
legal and equitable ownership were merely phrases, to 
indiotc that the rights of a resiui irmt and the duties 
of a trustee were recognized by Courts of Equity, and 
were not recognized by Courts of law'. Equitable 
owoerslup was simply that body of rights which the 
Chancellor enforced, and which the Chief Justice ignoredL 
If so-called and equitable rights had been dealt with 
by the same courts, the phrases would never have been 
needed and would never Eiave been used. 

The last Code in this volume, and one of the most 
useful, is the Specific Relief Act. which was drawn 
by Mr. Stokes, though Mr. (now Lord) Kobhousc is 
officially rei,poiirihk tor it Tlus Clbde embodies all die rules 
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wliich providt; for the recover)' of property in specif, for 
specific perfonnance, for the recEsion of contracts, for ihv 
lectification and cancellation ofdocuments, for declaratory de* 
crces, for the appointment of receivers, and for mandamus or 
the enforcement of public duties, in general, it follows the 
priodples of English law. In some respects it varies from 
them, and aiway.s in our opinion for the better. One very 
valuable change is the abrogation of the rale of English 
practice, that a declaratory decree can only be granted when 
it can be followed by cortsetiuential relief. In India espe¬ 
cially, the most important relief that can be granted is a 
declaration that a right, .which a man apparently possesses, 
IS really bis^ India b, above all other countries in the 
world, the land of sham claims and sham suits. A man 
vrho covets the property of another does not opeoiy selxe 
or sue for it. He begins by ventilating a title which the 
real owner lias not the opportunit)- of resisting. He sets 
up sham trespassers to make sham encroachments, and 
recover sham penalties against them. He executes sham 
leases to sham tenants, grants them sham receipts for sham 
rent, and recovers sham arrears in sham suits. He pre* 
tends to Irorrow money upon sham mongages of portions 
of the property, and registers the mortage deeds in the 
district teg;btr)'. When he has in this way framed a web 
of false eridence. he makes his stroke some day in the 
form of a suit for possession, and possibly tiins hb case 
against the rightful owner, whose possession b so old that 
he hits no title-deeds, A conspiracy like this can only be 
effectually defeated by an early suit to declare where the 
title lies. Pfo such suit can be brought by a mere heir pre¬ 
sumptive, on the ground that when the successiou falls in 
he may not be the next heir, and therefore his action b 
thrown away. But it seems to us that even such a suit 
ought to be admissible, where the real question to be decided 
is not the title of the heir presumptive, hut of some one 
claiming against the whole world under the person in 
possession. An Instance of the sort occurred in one of 
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tile many suits brought in regard to the Shivaganga. Zemiti- 
dary in Southern India. There n lemalc heir was rightfully 
in possession, and set up the pretension that after her 
death the Zemindary would pass to her son. In preference 
to one who was a nearer heir to the last male holder. In* 
cumbrances were being created on the faith of this preten- 
sioot and for the bone^t of all parties it was fulvantagcous 
that the question should be settled at once. The true heir 
brought his suit for a declarator)’ decree, and got a decree 
on the merits in his favour in the ^ladras Courts. This 
\r.is set aside in the I'civj' Council, on the principle that as 
the i>lainiifr was only' contingent heir the suit was prema- 
iur& \\ hen the female Zemindar died a few days after, the 
whole litigation had to begin again. The curious thing is, 
that if the female Zemindar had made an invalid adoption 
or an invaJld sale, the suit by tive same plaintiff would have 
been unobjectionable. 

In tu specific performance the Code follows 

liie rule of English lavr, that no specific performance uiU 
be ordered of a contract which is dependent on the personal 
qualifications or volition of the parties, A remarkable 
instance of this rule wa.s the well'known case where a prinm 
aenna^ having engaged to sing for one opera-house, broke 
her contract and engaged to sing for another. The Court 
forbid her to sing in Covcnl Garden, but refused to order 
her to sing Jh the HajTnarkeL The result wa.s tltat the 
British public never heard a note of Miss Johanna Wagners 
voice. The theory of the rule is. that the Conn will not 
order a defendant to do at all that which it cannot compel 
him to do well Hut stirdy the plaintiff is the best judge 
as to whctlicr it is worth his while to get the order. If 
Miss Wagner liad been compelled to carr>' out her contract 
with Mr. Lumltr)', there can be no doubt she would have 
sung anil acted her very best. It is believed that such dis¬ 
tinctions are unknown in France, and that a French judge 
vmuJd find no difficulty in directing an artist to paint a 
picture, an author to write a novel, or an oculist to couch 
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for a cataract Notwlthatandlngf the old proverb^ rf ytiu 
take a horse to a well, he is pretty certain to drink. 

It wanld be of course impossible wlthio the limits of a 
magazine article to oflfer any detailed examination of these 
Codes, or even to give an outline of their contents. An 
obvious criticism as to several of them is that they appear 
too advanced for the society for which they are Intended. 
Certainly the minuteness of their provisions, and the 
elaborateness of their language, presents a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the bald and meagre provisions of the French 
Codes. Probably a targe number of the sections in each 
Act may hardly ever cqnic into use: But those which am 
wanted will not be less serviceable from tlte presence of 
others that are not employed. The very fulness and detail 
of the Codes make them ini'atuable as a source of teaching 
for the practitioner and the judges. In any case, if we 
compare India with the Codes and India without them, the 
diiference Is simply between an empire with law and an 
empire witltouc 

When we consider these Codes in reference to their 
authors; when we rdlect that this massiv'C monument of 
law has been built up in little more than a quarter of a 
century by a legislature, whose veiy existence Is unknown 
to many well-educated persons; that the men who planned 
and drafted these Codes, who discussed, amended, and 
passed them, are almost unknown in Jiji^and even by 
name; and when we think of the barren and impotent 
results of our rarliament, with its world-fameil statesmen 
and eloquent orators, words rise to our lips which might be 
considered sacrilegious by thofu; who make an klol of repre¬ 
sentative institutions. For upwards of twelve years our 
ablest lawyers have occupied themselves in prcjiaring a 
Code (or England which should answer to tlie Penal Code 
and Criminal Proerdure Code of India- We arc no nearer 
passing it now than we were ten years ago. Probably 
further, as the hopelessness of tlie attempt has be^ made 
apparent. The reasons for all this aut obvious, though 
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rather hutnniriting to ouradves. Great codes of hamiioinioiis 
and coherent law* paaa through the Indian Legiiilature. 
because it is a l>od)‘ of manageable size; because e\'ery 
measure will be takcii up by some members w'ho arts 
experts upon the subject, and because those who are not 
experts do not pretend to be such; because et’erj' one is 
anxious to see a good Bill turned into a good Act, and no 
one is interested in preventing it: because there are no 
constituencies to be pleased by delaying or mutilating a 
measure, and because successful opposition is its own 
reward, as there is no others because, finally and prin> 
cipally, the legislature is a legislative body and nothing 
dse. 

No project of law is ever determined on till it has 
been the subject of exhaustive discussion in the executive 
departments. The Bill is introduced with a statement of 
objects and reasons, and both BiQ and statement are pub¬ 
lished, and ctrculaied to the local governments, the Judges, 
the heads of departments, and all private persons whose 
opinion is worth having. It is then referred to a Select 
Committeti, whose members consider alt the criticisms which 
have been offered, and go through the Bill clause by clause, 
and line by line. When it conies from their liands it Ls 
again published, and criticisms arc again invited. Finally 
it is passed by the full Coundi, who in general accept it 
with little alteration except such as is suggested by the 
members of the Select Committee themselves. The Ltgis- 
lative Council b certainly a limited, and in no sense n 
representative, body. But no great measure is ei’-er passed 
by it, untD every sentence has received a searchiug exam^ 
{nation from evrety' one in I ndia who represents any special 
knowledge of, or interest in, the cjuiistron, nor until every 
objection offered has received a candid and thorough con¬ 
sideration, 

U would be invidious to paint another picture, and 
to speculate on the sort of creatment the Penal Code 
would meet with in Committee of the whole House, tvhen 
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twenty diflerent bands of fadmongers would wage war to 
the knife against every portion of the Bfl] on different 
’ grounds. It is sufficient to say that no great niGisuro can 
possibly pass through the House of Commonsj the greater 
part of whose tioie’Vb given np to matters distinct from 
legislation, and which persists in commencing the whole of 
its work anew every session, and in ignoring ail that it 
has done before. A certain class of persons are already 
beginning to complain that the blessing of representative 
government has been withheld from the people of India. 
Let them console themselves with the reffeetton that a 
capacity for useful l^slation has been given in its place. 

JOUK MaVKE. 
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FOREST SERVICE IN INDIA, 

"My early* connection with Forest Conservancy in India 
leads to my being so often asked by old friends about the 
general life, duties, and prospects of a forest officer, that 

• The Trader Tifll liltc to know the details of the ratty Wrtoty of tlie 
ForestiT Depoitmem tij Indiii, and the ihare which the Binhor of thl* pajue 
bod m the great enterprise. These ratwot he lotd better than in the follow¬ 
ing t-artnict from Mr, CJcroenl Markham’* ** Mcral and Mnnsriid PimgrcwoF 4 

tndii for i»7s-T3,"puhliihed asa PhrfiaineRtsry Blue jFtoofc in Jotw;, tSj4, 
p. 90 

“The UTEoicy of adopting meiisuira fnr fmral cunrteivaBcy fn lodla has 
iicen my gradiuDy peioelvvd. In 18:4$ a ileptarnnent was organtned In 
the Hund»y Froitkney under Du Gilftoti., trtaMj- with a vkv tv cnsuruig 
stqiplirs of timlier f« the dwlcfanl, Tn the (bllowfng yrar the ipiradao nf 
forest conwrmney was first rmsed in the Madias Presidency, Ccnoal 
Predtiiek Cotioti in 1B47 pressed the necessity of taking stwns uepD to 
ptetme the forrau on the atiefttioo of the Madias CkivenuncnL They. 
we« at that time iKing oi*dly dcnndKl nf timber by the Mnkbor mer¬ 
chants who topplfed ihe Bondsxy raniket. lltese la^ haring access to 
the ndglihouring private fonsia of Cochin and of the Kolnagode Numbidy, 
had the ftte run of the Annamitiiy hills, which were tiicn almost nn- 
eiplaied. Gstctal Cotton was Bxectuive Engineer in ^falibar, and he 
{of Lfeetenant (now Colonel) hiidutel ns his assiitant, who com- 
mcoccd cqilorin^ coDsemt^ and woikmg the Govemmem forests. In 
iS^d the Roltmgode Kiunbldy woe laduud to tease his forest for sixteoi 
y«tV it >-«**■ which has smra been renewed in peipettiity. At the same 
oU the minor leases wese bought from the Malabar timber membanti, 

$0 dmt the door liriim once shut, eoDserrancy imd systematic utiarktng of 
the forests became parricahle. Between 1848 and i Sj^ Hicb results were 
flttsiucd 03 to be appreclatied liy (he Government of Mj /foi* Jn (8^53 
Cenetal Cotton withdrew fmtn LhesOpcriritcndenctvBnd Cctouel Michael was 
placed UDder the Cotlector of Malabar and CtH]itHitTi& On Much »9th, 

1854, the Court of Ditedats sent out a despatch in the Fhtnncial Depoii- 
rcusit,. Justly toccjgnixtng the tticocse of the work, bat bt ^855, sracw yrnn* 
aerricc in forcEt pioneering told upoa ColoueT Midioid, ami he was oUiged 
to give up the ippointmcDL By that time the impoitance of forrat con- 
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it may serve a good end If I brlctly describe them here. 
Assumtitg that a parent chooses India as the country' in 
which he wishes his son to gain a fivelihooil for himself, and 
that the lad likes tlie idea, has a good constitution, and has 
hatl the average education of a gemleman, it may ^fefy be 
said that he will do for the Forest Def^rtmcnt, and the 
first point of consideration is as to the steps which he must 
take to qiidiTy for.this special ser\'ice. 

1 he Secretary of State for India notifies annually that 
a certain ntimlier of probationers (itsttally about ten) will be 
selected lo undergo a special training to fit them for adniis^ 
sion to the Forest Service of India. An ai^>ncant must be 
a natural bom British subject, above seventeen and under 
twenty-one years of age, and uninarricd. A competitive ex¬ 
amination is held once a year, and any person desirous of 
competing must send to die Revenue Department oF the 
India Office by a date, duly notified in the public newspa|jera, 
his name and parentage, a certificate or other satisfactory 
evidence of the date of his birth, and a statement of consent 
from parent or guardian. He must state the places of cdu- 
tration at which he has been since he was nine years old, 
accompanied by testimonials of good conduct during the 
last four years. He must also pay a fee of 

H L* will tlien hav<i to appear before a Mwdical Board at 
t&e Imiu Office, Particubir stress w;IU be latd^ipon good 
risioo and fteatiiigi iKul means wUl be taken to pliy^icaJ 
powers of efiduranoc; 'so- as to ensure the sefociion of 
persons of active k^btes and sMiiid constkuiion* He wIJ 

fiemncy had becemu ap(xIrtMl^ and Dr. Oc^hom succeeded Colonial 
Piftd)Klj and becjiine Con^mtor cjf Fon^ in the Pricsidiaicy* 

Ur, Snindifl amintd in nrittsh Hurruah tn the lamc year. Dr. Clegbom wJt 
only civntiDi;]cd ihc wort of Cdund Michad ICi Madrsts^ hm idso laid the 
founi^tion of forest odmEnUtnuion hi- the Fonjats and wan utab^cqtietuly 
associated with T.tr- Biandb id d^gannung the Forest lUeiunmem in the 
Ikni^n) I^midciicy, Hi* gn:i| ic^en^^^^c seqolrenR'nts were cotnbined snih 
j^M%lalcis^ and laci, through mMJx he succeeded Jn eiictidiTig theopesattoBs 
of the ^'^QitTncnt m the Madcus Presidency over twenty forest ranges 
iKfiwe bin final rcEzrcment in iBSy, In f@6,| Dr, was appofoted 

Inspccto^'f^™^ Of Fofciti the Cm'ctmticnt of India.'"—E ik Q. JR 
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have lo pass an examlnadon in ceruia subjects, which, 
with the marks assigned thereto, are detailed bdow.* 

The subjects given in the footnote art oompulsoiy; 
but additional marks may be obtained in. the following 
optional subjects:— 

TramUnon into French or Cmnan, the langoage hriog the 
same aa that taken tip a comptliwy sakjwi 
Frcebanil Drawing • '■■■*' 

Elcnu^iitA of Geology and Kfinetalogy 300 

From competitors who attain the required amount 
of marks, and satisfy the resquisitc conditions in other re¬ 
spects, the Secretary of State selects those whom he may 
deem bust adapted to the service. 

Candidates so selected undergo ti course of training 
extending over two years and two months. During the 
first twenty-two months, commencing with the annual 
seg'^ i n n . which begins in September, they prosettite their 
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•( 1 ) OnhiJgjtItflllJ „> 

<j) Handwtitu^ 

(j) IwtgUlh CcUDpQSttffiQ 
InlcUi£€SicT 

( 5 ) AiiUmifidc in aH ita branclbes 

(6) Gwrocttyi indiidmg first to fouTth imd ee^iIi 

of 'Elticlid --p* •** 

(7) Algetifei, up to nod ifKludifig Binonikl TTi&cn^iij^ 

Afidinietical And Geom^tiic^ Svtief, 

[uid Annuhks 

(S> Logarithms, bdading uie of Tjibte 
(9> Plflue Trigonoineta^, up 10 and Solu¬ 

tion of rifliifi Tjrmngtcs^ And Cat^Latjan of 
Heigliii und Distances «■« 

(to) Mcttsuraifon 

(it) 'QitmcoCs of Mt,£h!Uiks <*** 

(n) Ekmcntii of ontitimg Elecoidty And 

MagntHisiii m-* 

( 13 ) XnmgAoic ChcmtxtE^* #.« 

(14} McchAnifAl dj^wing of CieomctTicpil FigUi^ 

(Mmitied to the. draiwtog of IMahc f'lgUTesj-^ii^ 

(rj) Eleniml^ qfBotafir 

(t6) FfiCMh Of I 
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studies at Cooper's Hill College, where airangcments have 
been made for their itistnrction in forestry and in the neces* 
, sary auxiliary sciences. During the Iasi four months the 
candidates are Instrected, under suitable supervision, ia 
English or continental forests. Short tours are also made 
during part of the college vHcations, The entire expense 
of the tours and of the practical instruction ui defrayed by 
the Secretar}' of State for India, 

An animaJ charge of is made for each studenL 
These college fees include all charges for tuition, board, and 
lodging, with washing, but not medical attendance* Students 
are required to provide their onm class books and drawing 
instruments. Drawing paper, drawing boards, and survey* 
ing instruments are provided 

A student will be required to conform to the college 
rules, to exhiliii due diligence in his studies throughout his 
(Xiurse, and to give evidence of satisfactor)' progress, falling 
which, or in the event of serious personal misconduct, he 
will not be allowed to remain. 

Before leaving, he will furtlier be required to satisfy the 
president that he can ride—a very wholesome regulation* 
for most of a forest officer's duties and Journeys are neces¬ 
sarily performed ou horseback. 

The Royal Indian Engineering College is situated 
at Cooper's Hill, Engleheld Green, near Egbam, in the 
county of Surrey, and is primarily malntainad under the 
control of the Secretary of State for lodui for the edu¬ 
cation of candidates for die service of Government in 
the Indian Public Works, Telegraph and Forest De¬ 
partments. There are three terms a year with vacations 
of live weeks ai Christmas, two at Easter, and eight 
weeks m the summer. The president is Sir Alexander 
Taylor, K.C.B., R.E., who is aided by a laige staff of 
professors. The number of students genendly at the 
college is ISO or T30. Those who have passed the 
competitive examination for the Forest Department are 
secure of their appointment to the service if only they 
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tin nnL by Mlancss or misconduct fnil to (qualify. The 
special subjects to be taken up after entering the college, 
a« Entomology^ Botany, and Forestry, 

^coper's HlU with the land attached to It, Including 
a fann, extends over about 120 acres. The bouse is 
a very hne building replete with every comfort, situated 
in most beautiful grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
Windsor Park and the Thames VaJtey, and is in all respects 
the iteuti id^a/ of a pleasant college residence. All kinds 
of manly exercises are encom^cd out of lecture Itours, 
and it is difficult to conceive a more attractive place for 
a youth Just croandpated from schoolboy life. 

The efficiency of students Is tested by periodical 
examinations, and on the termination of their studies 
there is a find examination, when in the event of a sails' 
factory verdict, and provided the ^Medical Board give a 
certificate as 10 health, candidates will be nominated junior 
Assistant Consenmiors, their seniority being regulated by 
tlie results of all the above examinations oombfned. 

Within a month of his nomination as Junior Assistant, 
the nominee must sign articles of agreemeni describing 
tlie terms and conditions of his appointment, and he must 
embark for India when reejuired to do so, the Sccretaiy 
of State providing for the expenses of his passage. Finally 
it is ruled that he must not rnarty before leaving for Indio, 
The pay of the Forest Service is stiown in a foot- 
DOtei* that of a Junior Assistant Con^t-ator (Rs. 250 
^ler mensem) commences from tltc date of arrival in India, 
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Presuming tijat a student has completed his two years 
crecUtablv’, and has thoroughly enjoyed his tour on the 
, Contineiit, he now receives his appointment of Junior 
Assistant Conservator of Forests. After a short leave 
of ahsence he embarks for india. and on reaching his 
destination he is at once drafted off to active duties. If he 
take with him a good serviceable outfit of clothes, a saddle 
and bridle, a gun, &c., and a small sunt of money, 
sufficient to provide him with a hor^ or pony and a tent, 
so as to start him fairly with his camp kit, the pay which 
he will receive on bnding, via, 250 rupees a raontht will 
be sufticlcnt for bis w^ts, and he should be able to 
make both ends meet without further pecuniary assistance. 
The life on which he now enters is one which 
can hardly fail to be enjoyable to most English youths, 
Mis social status is good, his duties are highly interesting, 
and he at once finds himself in a position of some im¬ 
portance and responaibility. Felling, planting, .or thinning 
operations may be going on in his circle, in which case 
he will have the supervision of large bodies of labourers 
and contractors employed on llie wOrk. Plantations or 
fuel restuv'es may be m course of preparation and the 
delineation of their boundaries, their survey, will 

form part of his duties. And here he will find many 
important questions affecting the communal rights and 
interests of the inhabitants committed to hb^careful con¬ 
sideration. He will have to study the Indian I'orest Acts, 
which require judicious handling or they become oppressive; 
All this is out-of-door work, and here let it be remarked 
that the life of a forest officer in these days need no 
longer be dreaded as one of danger, as it formerly was. 
All jungles have their healthy and unhealthy seasons, and 
these have been carefully studied and are now quite 
well known. The Gcn'cmment do not expect or wish 
ibctr oSicers to visit forests at unsafe times, and con¬ 
sequently it is a rare thing nowadaj’s to hear of men 
suffering from jungle fever to the extent to which the 
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pioneers of forestry in India were liable through ignorance 
of the seasons at which ihe various tracts could l>e safely 
‘Visited. A young forester may at. times be stationed 
at places where he will have to put up with a good deal 
of solitude during his working season* but in this respect 
also his lot compares very favourably with that of bis 
predecessors. I can remember a time when I did not 
.see a white face for four or five months:, but good roads 
and railways have produced great changes, and it is 
seldom nowadays lliat a civilian or departmental officer 
is located so far out of reach that he is unable to pay 
occasional visits to a military or. civil station where he 
can enjoy society, go to church, or obtain mctlicol advice 
if he need it, or books and periodicaU from the local book 
club. AVhenever his duties will admit of it, he ample 
scope for amusement. If he be a sportsman, as neariy all 
foresters are, or soon become, no one has a better field 
before him. Hk work naturally leads Jtim into the 
of big and small game. 

He carries his gun and rifle with him as a matter of 
course, just as he does hb note-bock and prismaric com¬ 
pass, and he enjo^'s his shooting all the more from the feel¬ 
ing that it comes to him in the course of his work and tours 
of inspection, and does not interfere wiili ctthtT. The 
game he may meet with will vary according to the district 
in which he is employed. In one place it may be elephant; 
tiger, bison, and deer; and in another, snipe, quail, partridge, 
and ducks. If he be a botanist at heart, as welt as in 
practice, who has better opportunities than be ? Or if a 
draughtsman or an observer of natural histor}-. he has 
every possible inducement to improve Iiimself, and to 
indulge his taste to his heart's content Camp life in India 
is alwap enjoyabJe to a young and healthy msui, and a 
forest officer's tours are sure to lead him into beautiful 
scenery, and often into hill tracts where the climate is 
dclighuul and invigorating. He will also have duties in the 
plains where the sccncn,* and climate render camp life less 
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ptcnsnni i but he mu^t take the one tvicb the other and nmke 
the most of his liill trips. My own. experience leads me to 
say that.! foresters time seldom hangs beayj'' on hts lunds; 
he has sufficient occupation as a matter of duty, and at the 
same time plenty of opportunity for rccreatioJi and study* 

The conditions and pecaiiianiies of the tribes inhabiting 
jungle tracts afford an uncling subject of profitable and 
rntcrtsiing investigation. In all remote jungles there are 
remnants of an aboriginal race of men of more or less ex¬ 
ceptional habits, customs, and ideas differing from those of 
the low country people within a few miles of them. These 
are well worthy of study and sympathy. Let me give an 
experience of my own. 

When I was comroeoclng forest operations in the 
Annamullay Hills, which lie a little south of the Nilghin's, 
and were then quite unexplored, 1 met with a tribe known 
as '* Kaders," numbering about two hundred or three 
hundred souls only. When 1 first became acquainted 
with ihcm, many of them bad never seen a European, and 
had had very little communication even with the natives 
of the low country. 1 found them a simple, quiet people, 
temarkably truthful and good-natured, scattered in small 
Gommunities consisting of about balf-a-dozen families in 
each group, over a limited area of the hills. 

They were alnuwt entirely independent of the outside 
world, as they could subsist for a great part of the year on 
roots and fruits of various kinds, and other spontancou.s' 
productions of their jungles. Theyobtsuned luxuries, such 
as rice and other grains, salt, tobacco, coarse cotton cloths, 
&C:., by barter from low-country traders in exchange for 
honey, wax, ginger, cardamoms, turmeric, black [lepper, 
dammer, frankincense, and other indigenous hill products, 
and occasionally ivory. They have never intermarriijd with 
other hill or low country people, and they still retain un¬ 
mistakable traces of African origin, not only in their Tea- 
ttires, but tn other respects. Their hair is woolly, their lips 
thick, noses flat, and the males roaiiitain a custom to this 
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iJiljf of fUtng the front lectli into sharp points. Thdr or^- 
naiy Eanguaga is a jitixcd patois of Tamil and Malayalim, 
but in speaking among themselves they have many words 
of their own, and jerk them out with a peculiar abrupt In¬ 
tonation very unlike that of any otbcr natives of India. It 
seems quite probable that the)' are the descendants of 
Africans who came to the coast of India in King Solomon's 
ships CO take back ** aimug-trees *' (? sandal-wood), *' gold 
and silver^ ivonv i^pos, and peacocks." 

They are very clever with the axe and billhook, and are 
particularly adept in utilizing the bamboo. Thdr huts are 
caiiirely built with it, neatly ihaidicd with the broad leaf of 
die teak-tree. Thdr baskets, mats, bows and arrows, and 
even dte bow-string, are made of bamboo, and when 
his last earthen pot b broken, a Kader can cook his rice in 
a jobt of the large green bamboo. 

Although very fond of meat when they can get it, they 
are not great hunters or snarers of game, but as they are 
accustomed to the sight of all sorts of wild anlm^ds, and 
know thdr habits tlioroughly, they make excellent and trust¬ 
worthy shikarees. Their power of following a track is some* 
thing marvellous. Once when a tigress killed one of my 
jmnies at my forest hut during the night, a Kader took up 
her footprints at six o'clock in the morning, and we followed 
her steadily, never losing the track over the most difficult 
ground, till those in the afternoon, w*hcn 1 shot her. We 
naturally went slowly, and circled about a good deal, hut we 
liiul gone many miles from home before we came up with 
her. Any one who knows how faint a track the soft paw 
of a tiger leaves on hard and stony ground will be able to 
appreciate this feaL 

Shortly after my arrival amojig them, and after I had 
gained their confidence, I found that the Kaders were in a 
state of thraldom.amountingtosemi-slaVery, inconsequence 
of a system, which had existed from time mimemortak 
under which some well-to-do low-countr)- trader purchased 
from Government for a fixed aximial payment the sole right 
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of barter with the hill people. Such sitople folfc soon fell 
into tleht, and the contractor was then in a position to 
force them to part with their produce at any arbitrary rates 
he chose to iix. 

W^hen 1 had collected sufficient data to put tliis matter 
before Government, the monopoly system was abolishedi 
nnd the Kaders were made free to trade with any one who 
wished to deal with them. They soon got fairer prices for 
their hill produce, and as the contractors had no longer a 
hold on them, I was able to take a good many of them into 
regular emptoymeitt, as guides and w'atchers^ atid give them 
work for which they were specialty fitted, such as clearing 
the brushwood around saplings before tliu fire season, build¬ 
ing huts for the workmen, making elephant ropcSi &c. 

I must, however, revert to the young forester's prospects. 

Promotion, leave, and pension arcregolaied by rules for 
the time being, and are subject to vsuiation, but an officer 
will not be eligible (or promotion or increase of pay until 
he has passed an examination in such natii'e language as 
the authorities may prescribe. Therefore one of the lirst 
things which an assistant consenrator must take up is tiie 
study of the vernacular language of his district not only to 
qualify himself for promotion, but to enable him to per¬ 
form his duties with efficiency. This obligation will be 
constantly impressed upon him by his departmento! su¬ 
periors, by whom every facility will be given,, and it will be 
his own fault if he does not pass his examuintion witiiin a 
reasonable time. 

Assuming tliat he passes, shows aptitude for his work, 
has ordinary intelligence, niainteins a good character, .and, 
last but not least, shows a kindly feeling towards his 
subordinates and for tlte natives generally with whom he is 
brought in contact, his promotion is assured, and lie may 
hope in due course to reach the higher posts in his 
depaitmcnL 

The rules under wliich leave can be taken in or out of 
India are the sune as those which govern the Uncovenanied 
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Service generally. A montU's privilege or recreation leave 
can be obtained in eadt }'ear, anil this is cumulative to the 
extent of three months^ that is to sayt if no leave at all be 
taken for two years and nine months, a boliclay of three 
monilts may be liad on full pay, wliicb admits of a visit 
to England, and in these days of rapid travelling about 
six weeks of the leave may be spent at home. This 
privilege leave does not tell against an oB^cer's claim 
for longer leave when he has earned it by the requisite 
amount of 5 ef\’ioe or requires it on account of ilbhcalth, 
Aden tcji yean^ service he can obtain a year’s Itiavc on 
private affairs to England or elsewhere on half the pay fie 
may be drawing, and again in eight years he can have 
anotiier year, and so on. Leave on medical ocrtilicalc is 
granted at any time that an officer may require it, even 
though the length of his service docs not entitle him to 
leave on private aifairs. Such leave can only be obtained 
tw’icc. 

The retiring pension rules provide for alt contingencies. 
If on account of ilKhealth, or from other causes, an ofttcer 
be compulsorily retired before he has completed fifteen 
years' service he is granted a gratuity not exceeding one 
years pay; if he has served more tlian fifteen, and less than 
twenty*five years, be receives a pension not exceeding one- 
third of his average emoluments during the last five years 
of lus servicci but the total pension will not exceed 3,000 
rupees a year. If be has served more than twenty-five 
years he is entitlcii to a pension amounting to one-half of 
his average emoluments, but not exceeding 5,000 ruiiecs 
a year. This latter rate of pension is awaidcd to an officer 
who voluntarily retires after thirty years' service. 

It will thus be seen tlmt although the Forest Service 
docs not hold out brilliant prospects such as those of the 
Civil and Political Sen ses of India, k offers to a youth 
who is obliged to fend for himself in the world, without 
private income or capital, a fair means of livelihood, with 
the certainty of gaining, after the age of fifty-, the laio 
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of retiring pension given to die Uncovenanted Service 
generally. 

On a-ading over what I have written in this brief paper 
it strikes me that i have put a good deal of couleur dc rose 
into my sketch of a forester’s life, but I can honestly say 
that I took back with the greatest satisfaction on the seven 
or eight years which t spent in striving to initiate ooti- 
servancy in India, Some of the happiest and most pro* 
fitablc years of my life were passed in those early efforts, 
and I think that if I had lo begin an Indian life again, and 
could not get into the Civil Service or the army, 1 would 
choose that of a forest ofbeer. 

Apart from the free open-air character of its dudes, the 
serv ice is now one to which a man may be proud of 
belonging. It confere vast benefits on the countiy, and is 
attracting to its ranks a good, energetic stamp of men. 
The late acquisitions of territory in Burmah open out a 
new and extensive field—vast forests will now come into 
the care of the State, and a considerabk incre^ of the 
Forest Department will be needed. 

It is just forty years ago that the Indian Government 
first awoke to the necessity of taking energetic measures 
for tire conservancy of their forests which had been so long 
neglected, and which were being rapidly exterminated in 
places where their preservation, was of vital imixirtance, not 
only in view to future supplies of limber and fuel, but writh 
regard to their inltuence on the lainfhlL 

One of the first things done in the direction of con- 
ser\'iincy was to put a stop to a pernicious and destructive 
system of cultivation which prevailed more or less all along 
tlie ^Vcsiem Ghats known as “ Coomri.' The inhabitants 
of the Hill slopes w ere In the (labitof clearing patches, often 
of many acres in extent, of primeval forest and burning it, 
after which a crop of coarse grain or millet was sown— 
one crop only being taken off the ground—the plot was 
then abandoned, and a dense, tangled, oveigrowtb sprang 
up, and the following year a fresh spot was operated on in 
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a simtlar manner* The extent of fine fonent thus destroyed 
vras cnonoous, and to this day large patches of impenetrable 
jungle without a single timber tree In it may be seen on 
the slopes of the mountain ranges extending from North 
Omara to Cape Comorin* marking the places where Coomri 
was carried on in bygone limes. 

A small experimental establishment, of which I had 
charge, was organized in the south of the Madras 
Presidency as a tentative measure in r!l48| and within 
ei^t years afterwards the Inauguration of a regular 
Forest Department was sanctioned to which no equal 
in extent or efficiency now exists in the world, fn 
the short space of forty years practical and sctentiSc 
forestry' has spread throughout India and British Burmah, 
and the good example has been largely followed in our 
Colonies. A revenue of more than jCs^ofioo a year has 
been created where formerly none at all existed. This 
battdsomc addition to the revenue of the State b, however, 
of quite insigoifkaot importance w’hen compared with the 
capita] value of the Indian forests redeemed from certain 
destruction, and when thought b taken of the benefits 
accruing to the country through the |»eseirvation of forests 
which exercise so much influence on the rainfaH and con> 
sequent food supply of the people. Tnily this is a great 
and beneficent work accomplished during Her Majest)'’s 
reign, W %11 may Sir Richard Temple say that ‘'this 
Indian Forest Department is now probably the largest in 
the world, it is to be reckoned among the achievements 
of our period," * 

J, Michael, 
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WIDOW AND INFANT MARRIAGE IN 
BENGAL. 


I FRorosE in this luiper to examine the customs of Widow 
and Infant Marriage as they prevail among the chief 
tribes and castes of Bengal at the present day, and to 
endeavour by analysis, and comparison to determine the 
tendencies which seem likely to govern die development of 
these practices in tlic immedrate future. An attempt will at 
the same dme be made to indicate the lines along which 
some measure of reform may perhaps be found practicable 
without alietmtiag by recourse to Icgislatton the sympathies 
of the only classes that are in a position effectively to com¬ 
bat the social and physical evils of the present state of 
things, ^cse evUs are in some respects less, and in 
others infinitely greater, than they are popularly believed 
to be; and their remedy, in my Judgment, is to be sought, 
not in any form of experimental legislation, but in earnest 
and combined efforts on the part of the higher castes of 
Bengal 

Pot the ultimate origia of the ])rohibitIon of widow 
marriage among the higher castes we must look back, far 
beyond ihe comparative clvilixaiion of die Vedas, to the 
really primitive belief that the dead chief or head of the 
family will need human companionship and service In that 
other world which savage fancy pictures as a shadowy copy 
of this. To this belief Is due the pracrice of burning the 
widow on the funeral pile of her dead husband, which is 
referred to as an “ andenr custom " (d/tarma /ntr^tia) in the 
Aiharva Veda.* The directions given in the Rig Veda for 

* "Atharva V'cdn," 18; i t, qaotcdbj Zums±r, "Altindririiei Lebcn,'* 
H- iSt^ 
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pliicjng the widow' on the pile with her husUand's corpse, 
and then calling her back to the world of life, appear, as 
Tybr • has pointed out, to represent “ a reform and a 
reaction against a yci more ancient savage rite of widow' 
sacrihee, which they prohibited .in fact, but yet kept up in 
symbol,” The bow of the ivarTior and tiic ^errhcial instru¬ 
ments of tile pnest wore thrown back upon the pile to he 
consumed ; the wife, after passing through the mere form 
of sacrifice, was held to have hilhllcd her duties to her 
husband, and was free to marry again. A passage in tlie 
Rig Veda quoted by Zimmer t shows that in sonic cases at 
any rate the widow married her husbands younger brother 
* and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her qbU* 
gallons in this respect were very much what we now find 
among the castes which permit widow tnatriage. 

At tills point tile historical record^ such as it is, breaks 
off. and conjecture alone can divine the precise motives 
which induced the Brahmans of a later ^e to revive that 
custom of priiitttive savagery which their ancestors had 
expressly condemned. Closer contact with more barbarous 
races, the growth of the sacerdotal spirit, the desire, as Sir 
Henry Maine has suggestetl, to get rid of the inconvenient 
lien which the widow held over her husband's ptoperty. 
may all have contributed to ibis mult But when widow 
sacrifice had been thus re-introduccd, it Is/^r/tnd fade ujj. 
likely that if should have been enforced with t h^r rigid 
consistency which distinguishes the true sav'age; and, in 
fact, the texts prescribe for the widow the milder alteniative 
of a life of ascetic self-denial and patient waiting to join 
die husband who has gone before. According to some 
authorities, they also reoognixe. though as a less excellent 
path dian the two former, the alternative of te-marriage. 

I will not attempt to enter upon ihecontrovcrey as to the 
preci;^ meaning of the pamge in Parasaois Insdmtes, on 
which tile modem advocates of widow marriage rely, still less 

** Primitive Culture,” t, 46G: 
f ^'AJthdtKhes l.eben,*' p jagi. 
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CO discuss Its applicability' to the present ag^ ot the ivorld. It 
seenui more: prolitable to state the causes which, irrespective 
of isolated texts, would in any case have favoured the grawtii 
of the modern custom which forbids the widows of the 
highest castes to marry again, and which shows signs of 
ext^ding itself far E>eyond its present limiis, and fmaily of 
suppressing widow marnage throughout the entire llindu 
community of Bengal. Some, at any rat<^ of these causes 
an; not far to seek. In tlie ilrst place, the anxiety of the 
early Mindu lawgivers to circumscribe a womans rights to 
property would unquestionably tend to forbid her to Join her 
lot to a man wh(^ interest it would be to assert and extend 
titose rights as against tlie members of her husband's family. 
At the same time the growth of the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit would require her to devote her life to the annual 
pcrfonnonce of her husband’s srtidd^’ Technical obstacles 
to her re-marriage also arise from the Brahmanical theory of 
marriage itself That ceremony being regarded as a sacra? 
ment ordained for the purification of women, and its essen¬ 
tial portion being the gift of the woman by her father to her 
husband, the effect of the gift is to tmnsfer her from her 
own gnita or exogamous group into that of her husbondV 
The bearing of this transfer on llie question of her re¬ 
marriage is thus stated by an orthodox Hindu at pp. 276-277 
of the psipers relating to Infant Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood published by the Government of jndia:— 

“ Hw filthcr being thus out of the question^ it may besuid that she may 
giro bcTScif in muriage. Hut this she eennot do, bmtise the nei'cr hud 
anything like disposal of hetself. When young she was given away, so the 
owacTship over her (if 1 may be permitted'to use tiie phrase), vested then 
b the father, was tcuuferred by a solemn idigtous act 10 the husband, and 
be heing no raore^ Ui«i« is no one to give her away; and »doc Hindu 
moiTuge rauu rake the fbnn of a teligions |pfi, het mani:^ becomes iui- 
possiblt’* 

A powerful influence must also have been exerted by a 
cause which, so far as 1 am aware, lins not hitherto been 
noticufj in this connection. This is the custom, which Mr. 

= Tagore Ijw t^ectuiea, iSyp, pp. 1S7, t8#^ 
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Jbbetson* has called hjfper^mj\ or the taw of supcftot* 
nuirriagc’^—the rule which coinpels a man to wed his 
dau^ter with a member of a group which shall be et|tta! 
or superior in rank to his own, while he himself may take 
his wife, or at any rate his second wife, from a group of 
infcnor standing. The Kutinism of Bengal is perhaps the 
best known illustration of this law; but instances of its 
working arc fount] alt over India, and it clcady may have 
arisen wherever groat pHde of blood coexisted with a mode 
of life demanding Lite continual maintenance of a high 
standard of ceremonial purity- In a society so oigantred 
it must needs be that olfeaces (»m^ and that they aHTect the 
matrimonial status of the family by whom they come- The 
tribe or caste would then be broken up, like the jews in 
modem Germany, into divisions of varying social position 
and purity of lineage, and intermarriage between these would 
in India be regulated by the law stated above, which appenrs 
to owe its form to the passages in the early texts which 
admit of the marru^ of a m.-in of a higher caste to a 
woman of a tower caste, but condemn the converse praedee 
in the strongest terms. The first consequence of this re¬ 
striction would be a surplus of marriageable women In the 
sttperibr groups T for the men of a given superior group 
might, and presumably In some instances would, marry 
women of an inferior group, while men of this group would 
be barred for the women of the superior group. Competi¬ 
tion for htisbands would follow; the bride-price of early 
usage would disappear, and w'ould be replaced by the Bride* 
gri)om-priit now paid among most of the higher osties In 
India; and in extreme cases female iiUkntickle would be 
resorted to* Widows certainly would be the first to be 
excluded from the marriage market, for in their case the 

' “ Punjab Couib Keport,” p. 35^ ^ Ibbetson Hd f. to x note;_ 

** I am todebted to Mr ColiinUom tot lime two void* ami 

uo^jr].'' lijffwiunij, Enksil, Kould mlntr to mean *• t» nmdi 

SAuriag^” than »'mamigc in a higher raab," bm the rbwval 

aiahority in India preren it to nnoteroguny, the only altmuihe which 
£iiggtaied ttaeU* 
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Interests of the mdividiial famtHes would be identical with 
those of the g^roup. The family would already have paid a 
bridegroom-price to get their daughter or sister married, and 
would naturally be indisposed to pay a second, and probably 
higher, price to get her named again. The group. In its 
turn, would be equally ad verse to an arrangement which 
tended tp inerrase the tioinlHir of marriageable women. 
Members of the higher castes, indeed, have frequently 
told me that these reasons of themselves were suffi¬ 
cient to make tliem regard with disfavour the modem 
movement tn favour of widow marriage^ For, they said, 
we find it hard enough already to get our daughters marrii;d 
into families of our own tank, and things wilt be worse still 
if widows enter the competition with all the advantages they 
derive from having over their first shyness, and acquired 
some experience of the ways of men. The sentiments of 
Mr. Weller sounded strange in the mouth of a Kuiin 
Brahman, but the argument was used Tn entire good faith, 
and was bached up by much lamentation over the speaker's 
ill-luck in being the father of four daughters, all unmarriird. 
The considerations stated above are entitled to what¬ 
ever support they may derive from the fact that the castes 
which permit widows to re-marry know nothing of the cus¬ 
tom of hypeigamy, and as a rule pay for brides, not for 
bridegrooms. Among these groups the normal proportion 
of the sexes, whatever that may be, at the age of marriage, 
has not been, affecterl by any artificial divisions, and there 
Ls every reason to believe that widows who are in other 
respects eligible have no particular difficulty in finding hus¬ 
bands. Polygamy'prevails on a 11 roUed scale, and a large 
proportion of the men have tu'o wives, the second wife 
being often a young widow chosen by the* man himself for 
her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his p.'ircnts 
selected for him, lias lost her looks and become little more 
than a household drudge. Another point is that the lower 
castes seem to have a greater capacity than the higher for 
throwing o(T sub-castes. EJeviations from caste usage, 
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trivial changes of occupation, settlement outskle the tradi¬ 
tional habitat of the caste, and a variety of similar causes 
which m the higher castes would, as a rule, merely affect 
the standing of certain families in the scale of hypergamy. 
tend in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the 
members of which intermarrj' only among iltemseivcsi.. 
The tlifTeretice Is im|>ortimt, as the latter process does not 
disturb the balance of the sexes and the former does. 

Let me now state as concisely as possible the actual 
practice which rules in respect of widow marriage in the 
four gre!tt__Proviace&—Behar, Bengal Proper, Orissaj and 
Chota Nagpore—'Which make Up the Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship of Bengiil. In Behar a fairly liberal tendency seems 
to prevaiL All castes except Brahmans, Rajputs, Bdbhans. 
Kdyasths, and certain castes belonging to the Banlyi class 
which arc not properly native to Behar, permit widows to 
marry again by the form know'Q as sagai. The ctymologj' 
of the word sagat is obscure. It has been supposed to l>e 
a corruption of sa-golra^ or the idea being that as 

a woman passes by marrhige tnm her husbands g&tra or 
exogamous group, if she marries again tuitkin that gotta 
(as she usually docs), she constitutes an exception to the 
ordinary rtd“ of exogamy. The Bengal term t^anga or 
does not, however, bear out tills view, and it seems 
probable that the word simply denotes cohabitation {^sanga), 
and has reft^nce to the fact that a widow marriage is 
established by the parties living together, and is accom¬ 
panied by a very meagre ceremony, or none at alt The 
^ura or circumambulation of the sacred fire is never 
pracdsed on sudi occasions : the husband merely smears 
some vermilion on the woman s forehead and tak^ her to 
live with him. 

Widow marriages in Behar are usually brought about 
by the relatives of the widow. In some cases she may her¬ 
self take the initiative, **but," as one of my native corre¬ 
spondents wtUcs to me, "public opinion is against Jove 
marrwgcs," The tarddr or held of the caste council 
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(^ne/tayai) has also (o be constilted, bat this is mostly a 
matter of form, as he rarely wldiholJs his consent Al¬ 
though by marriage every woman is supposed to pass into 
her liusband’s gvfra, no regard is paid to that golra in 
arranging For the re*marrlage of a widow. Whether her 
Imsband’s death is supposed to dissolve the tie or not, 
is a ^lomt \ am unable to clear up. Certain it is that the 
persons whom she may not marry' as a widow are the 
persons who ivouid have been barred for her as a maiden. 
She may marry her late husband's younger brodier, or 
younger cousin, and in some castes she Is under a sort of 
obligation lo do so. ■ Marriage, however, with her laic 
husband's elder brother or eider cousin, or with any of his 
direct or collateral ascendants, is strictly prohibited To 
this extent her table of prohibited degrees is enlarged. 

The ceremony varies in certain respects according as 
the bridegroom is iiimself a widower or a bachelor. If he 
is a widower, he goes at nightfall to the bride’s house in his 
ordinary dress with a few of his friends. There they sue 
feasted during the night. Towards daybreak the bride¬ 
groom, dressed in a new suit of eJothes presented by the 
brides relations, meets the bridti, who wears a new clotti 
given Iier by the bridegroom, in, one of the inner 
rooms of tlie house. There in the presence of her female 
relations he smears powdered vermilion on her 

forehead and the parting of her hair. This cbmplctt^ the 
ceremony. Some castes add to it the form of throwing 
a sheet {^eiiddar) over both parties, and under this sheet the 
smearing of vermilion is gone through. Tlrahmans take no 
part in the ritual, nor are any calculations entered Into 
to find out an auspicious day. Early next morning the 
married couple go home to the husbands bouse without the 
final ceremony (fniitsaii) which Is used in bringing home a 
virgin bride. Even in the case of a virgin widow no 
rttk^ait is performed; but as a child-widow ts never macritMl 
again tmiil siie has attained puberty, there is no necessity 
for a ceremony designed to celebrate Uiat event 
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Wlien a bachelor marries a widow the ritual is more 
elaborate. Astroltigers are called m to fix a lucky day; a 
brklul canopy {//tanL‘j) Is erected in the bridegroom’s house, 
and his ancestors are solemnly propitiated by Brahmans. 
In none of tliese ceremonies, however, does the bride take 
part, nor does she approach the mamta. She is brongiu to 
the house by night, and towatxb daybreak is conducted to 
an tuner room, where the bridt^room puts vermtlioti on her 
forehead in the presence of the females of the family. 

Such marriages are not considered disreputable. The 
sagai bride has all the rights and position of a wife married 
by iJks full-blown flrahmanical ceremony. Her children by 
iicr second husband Inherit e4ually with any children svhom 
he may have had by a former virgin bride; they offer sacri¬ 
fices to their father and his ancestors: they are received 
as tnumbets of his and they marry among the women 
of the caste. In. these respects their position differs 
materially from that of the widows children by her late 
husband, who properly belong to his family, and are usually 
taken care of by his relations. Should they decline the 
charge, the children follow the widow i but they are not 
deemed members of tlie family into which slie has married, 
and they are not allowed to join in die domestic worship or 
tu sliare in the inheritance. 

So far. It may be said, die cjiiestjon of widow marriage in 
Behar seems to rest upon a reasonable footing. Symptoms of 
a tendency in the opposite direction are, however, not want¬ 
ing. The Kurmis are a case in potni, Sonae months ago 
I had a targe body of them before me, and was asking 
" what sort of Kurmb " Uiey were. One group answered 
promptly, “We are Ayodliya Kurmis: we do not allow 
w idtiws to many again-“ Aflo ther groups of J cswar K urmis, 
admiued with considerable r^ucumce that their widows did 
re-marry. In fact, the tone in which Imth sets spoke an the 
subject made it clear that the Ayodhya. had adopted this re¬ 
striction in compararively recent times, and were vary proud 
of the disrinctlon:* The jeswars, on the other hand, were 
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Father ashamed of themselves, and were particularly'anxious 
to explain that they did not allow the widow to many any 
one she chose, but expected her to marry her deceased hus¬ 
band's yout^r brother. If she married an. outsider, she 
forfeited all claim not only to her husband'^s property, but 
also to the custody of her children. It b possible that re* 
marriage restricted by these conditions may represent an 
advance from the promiscuous re-marriage pmetised by the 
lower castes towards the total prohibition in vogue among 
the higher cast^ 11 should be mentioned that the Kurmis 
of Bcharare a perfectly distinct race from the aboriginal 
Kurmis of Chota Nagpore and parts of Orissa, whose 
totemistic usages were ‘ nefenred to in a former number of 
this Review. * Both jeswar and Ayodkya Kurmis approach 
closely to the Aryan type of feature, and some of them are 
very 6nc-loolring men. 

Other Behar cast^ in a state of transition as reoards 
widow marriage are the Sonars, Suiiris, Koiris, and Tdis, 
Among the Sonam die Bhojpmm and Kanaujia allow 
widows to re-marry, while tile Kamarkalla, Mairh, and 
Ayodhiabasi do not. All hve sub-castes are endogamous, 
and are subdivided into smaller exogamous suctions called 
mils- In Durbhungra the Biyahut Suaris prohibit widow 
marriage; the Sagdhut and Darchua allow it In Gya the 
Koiris belong for the most part to three sub-castes—the 
Barki-cUngi, Chutki-tldngl, and Jaruhar^—^tjf whom the 
last-mentioned pnictise widow ye-marriage; die former do 
not. So also the Telis of Saran Hal's five sub-castes, four 
permitting widow rc-tnarriage, and one, the Beliuta (corrup- 
uon of Biyahuta, “the married ones"), forbidding it 

In Chota Nagpore the castes which are or pretend to 
he Behar origin follow the Behar rules in the matter of 
widow marriage. The aboriginal tribes—^Santils, Bhumlj, 
Mundas, Oraons, and Hos—permit widows to many again 
without imposing any restrictions on therr sdectiem of a 
second husband, except that the prohibited degrees must 
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be avoided They aJso sanction consklcmblc liberty of 
divorce at the Instance of eitlter husband or wife, and 
permit divorced Mtves to tnaiT)' again. A step higher in 
the social scale, the transition to orthodox habits is well 
marked by the Koiris of Manbiium. These people, while 
i^tainiflg totemisde exogamous groups which stamp them 
as of aboriginal descent, forbid, at least in theory, the re¬ 
marriage of widows, tliough they allow them to live in a 
sort of licensed conctiblnage not preceded by any kind of 
ceremony. Even this concession is unknown to the 
Lohars and Dhobis, who, though occupying a very low 
Mcial ixwition in rcladon to the higher castes, have com¬ 
pletely thrown off a practice which they regard as a badge 
of social degradation. They absolutely prohibit tlie re¬ 
marriage of widows and divorced wives. 

The tendency to imitate the usages of the higher 
castes wliich has been remarked in Bt-har and Chota Nag- 
pore operates much more strongly in Bengal Proper and 
Orissa. In Orissa, for instance, theGoalas take a higher 
position than in Bcthar, and rigorously prohibit widow re¬ 
marriage. Throughout Bengal the Kaibarttas, though 
ranking below the Navasakh or group of thirteen (formerly 
nine) castes from whose hands an orthodox Brahman can 
take water, marry their daughters as infants, and forbid 
their widows to re-marry. In Dacca the gunny-weaving and 
mat-making Kapalis. and the Chandals, spoken of in Manu as 
the vilest of mankind, ' have given up widow re-marriage, 
and the practice appears to be confined to the Gareri, Rishi, 
R-Och-Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
castes. Similar evidence of the gradual spread of practices 
prevalent among the higher castes comes to us from 
Northera Bengal. The Rajbansis of Rungpore, people 
of distinctly non-Aryan type, who have abandoned Ihcir 
tribal name of Koch in quite recent times, now pose as 
high-caste Hindus, and affect great indignation if asked 
■whether their widows can re-marry. The PoUyas of 
Dinagejjore. also tlemonstrably Koch, fall into two sec^ 
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tlon^, RAj ban si Poliyas and Byabahdrt, or ^ common *' 
Poliyas. The bttcr imracttsc widow marriagej btit arc 
beginning to be ashamed of st. and in this and otJier 
matters show signs of a leaning towards orihodo;; nsage. 
The former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of the 
fallen ” Brahmans who act as their family priests admits; 
and as education spreads among dicm they will go on 
continually raising their standard of ccrcmonia! purity. 

The present attitude of the Hindu community towards 
tire recent proposals to recognize and extend the practice of 
widow marriage may, ( think, be briefly slated somewhat to 
the following effect:—The most advanced class of eilucated 
men sympathize in a general way with the movement, but 
their sympathy is clouded by the apprehension that any con¬ 
siderable addition to the number of marriageable women 
would add to the cxisditg difficulty and expense of getting 
their daughters married. Beloiv these we find a very numer¬ 
ous class of men who are educated enough to appreciate the 
prohibition of widow marriage supposed to be contained 
in certam texts, and who have no desire to go behind that 
or any similar injunction in support of which tolerably 
ancient authority can be quoted. Then come the great 
mass of the uneducated working classes; with rather vague 
notions as to the Shastras, but strong iu their reverence for 
Bnhmans, and keen to appreciate points of social prcce* 
dence. To them widow marriage is a bailge of social 
degradation, a link which connects those who practise it 
with Dorns, Boona^ Bagdis, and “ low people" of various 
kinds. Lastly, at tlie bottom of society, as understood by 
the average Hindu, we find a large group of castes and 
tribes of which the lower section b represented by pure 
aborigines practising adult marriage and widow re-marriage, 
while the upper section consists of castes of doubtful 
origin, most of whom, retaining widow marriage, have 
taken 10 infant marriage, while some have gat so far as to 
throw off sub-castes dlstingutshed by their distention from 
widow marriage. 
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Ic is {tot suggcstt’d thac ilic groups Indicated above can 
be marked off with absolute accuracy* But nrlthout 
sisung upon tbis, it is dear that the tendency of tlic lower 
strata of Hindu society Is contuiuaily towards closer 
and closer conformity with the usages of the higher castes* 
These alone present a defintte pattern which admits, up to a 
ceixai'ni point, of ready Imitation, and the whole Biabmaotcal 
system works io this direction. Of late years, moreover, the 
strength of the Hloduhiing movement lias been greatly 
augmented by the improvement of communications. 
People travel more^ pilgrimages can be more easily made, 
and die mnuence of the orthodo.x section of society is thus 
much more widely diffusecL The case of die Rajbansts— 
the fourth largest caste in Bengal—is an excellent illustra' 
tion of the scale on which this force does its work. 

We have, then, at one end of Hindu society a small 
handful of reformers brought up on a foreign system of 
education proposing to Government to legislate for the 
pur]fiose of carrying out domestic reftmns of a most 
searching character, while at the other end. thotisandLs of 
people are every year abandoning the very practice which 
die reformers wish to introduce, For one convert that 
these may make, at the cost of much social obloquy, among 
die highly educated classes, Hinduism sweeps whole 
tribes Into its net. It must also be remembered that the 
sanctions whiph Cortu ijart of dm reformers* scheme will 
not toudi iieopic who setde all their cidl business tiirough 
panchayats administering customary taw. The only power 
that could move them would be the dicta of priests, 
match-makers, genealogists, astrologers, and the like; and 
these men, 1 need hardly say, art now banded together on 
the sdUc of orthodoxy, I know* no ckiss of men more 
obstinately and unreasonably constn-advc than tile half* 
etlucated Brahmans who look after the spiritunl wellare 
of the middle and lower castes. 

k will naturally occur to many people that the Cicis 
set forth above go to show dmt there is no paramount 
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necessity for vigCHt>us ajction cithet on the part of 
Government or of the leaders of Native societ)'. The 
prohibition of widow marriage Is, It will be said, mainty 
confined to the three highest castes, or to ostes domi¬ 
nated by their Influence and subj«t to their auihority. 
By these castes an English cduoitlon Is eagerly sought 
for, and they may fairly be left to work out their own 
salvation by the light of Western ideas, Ihere would 
be someihing to be said for ihis view if we could count 
upon arresting development at its present stage, and could 
set bounds to the destnicttve influence of orthodox u^ge. 
This potent solvent, however, works by agencies wholly 
beyond our control, and its operation Is likely to be 
mateiially assisted by the Improvement of communti^cions. 
As I vfflitured to say lately to the Bombay Anthropo- 
Ic^cal Society, E^ ecy new railway, besides giving new 
customers to Manchester, gives new clients to the 
Brahman." If things go on as they are going now, In 
fifty years" time the number of castes which forbid widows 
to re^marry will have enormously increased, and a 
question whicli now calls only for die exercise of 
comijassionaie sympathy will have attained the dimensions 
of a serious social evIL WTiai shall we do to be saved 
from the troubles to come? Legislation will help us 
liulc, at least in any of the forms which are now before 
the public. In the first place, the great'body of the 
people are too poor to be much aflected by the ^rf^atJon 
of the forfeiture clauses of the Hindu Marriage Act; 
and secondly, those clauses are, as has been shown aboye, 
entirely in accord with the custom of the widow-marrying 
castes in Behar. The b w thtrefore, amended as advanced 
reformers now propo^ would either discourage widow 
marriage by attaching to it a condition inconsisteni with 
existing usage, or would miss its mduceinent by reason 
of the poircrty of the parties. In either case it would 
be wholly inoperative. We must look, thereforej to 
some other inllueitce, which shall be at once more general 
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in its eflect and more in keeping with the IraditioJts of the 
people. The only influence which seems likely to answer 
our purpose is that veiy imitative tendency which has 
led to the prohibition of widow inarriag’e among s^tne 
of the lower castes. The upper castes are open to reason, 
and some of their most enlightened members, among whom 
I may be permitted to mention Pandit Maliesh Chandra 
Nyaynratna, Prinmiml of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
have assured me that they regard the recognition of 
widow marriage as merely a question of time. Once let 
the upper castes be fully converted to the new praedee, 
and the lower castes will follow ihcty lead in one direction 
as blindly as they now follow it in another. They will 
follow it all the more leadily if the proposed reform 
is presented to them in the familiar shape of a primittve 
custom revived after tenniorary disuse. Let the facts be 
what they may, the Action that would win the people 
at large must allege that widow marriage is the imme¬ 
morial usage of their race. The Veda must be matte 
to take the same place in their minds which the laws 
of Edward the Confessor held for the Englishmen of the 
early days of Norman rule. 

This end can only be attained by a wise exercise of 
that tMent for organkatjon and prop^andism which the 
upper classes of Bengal have shown themselves lo po^ess 
in a marked* degree. I will not attempt to sketch a 
detailed scheme of operations. The main difficulty will 
be to gain the support of the Brahmans who serve the 
lower castes. They are now the chief agency for spreading 
orthodox practices, and it is through them that tlic pro¬ 
posed reform must be introduced. Tboir co-operation 
would perhaps be more readily secured if the reforming 
party made it part of their scheme to devise a some¬ 
what more elaborate riiital for use at the marriage of 
Widows. The meagre ceremony which I have described 

P- 573 tends of itself to bring such marriages 
into disrepute, and is open to the further objection tliat 
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it j'idds no ^ to the Brahman, It is not suggested thr^t 
the ceremony used at a widow's itiarnage should Ixi ia et'ery 
detail idenucal with that us^ at the marriage of a viigin. 
Indeed, the usage of most countries favours some small 
differences, if not of rituaU nt least in the attire of the 
bride. One cannot Ijul fed. however, that the Indian, 
system goes Loo fur in this respect, and permits a man 
to marry a widow with little more cirotrastance than 
w’ould be appropriate if he were merely taking up a. 
fresli mistress. 

Before quitting this branch of my subject. I trish to 
add that the reforming members of the higher castes are 
deeply interested in securing the adhesion of the Tower 
castes. Should they fail to do this, they wilt tind them¬ 
selves left alone between two legions of the orthodox, 
and they will tend to sink into die rather undig n ified 
and matrimonially Inconvenient position of a mere sub< 
caste whose distinctive mark is the adoption, under the 
influence of Western ide^, of a practice reprobated by 
the rest of the population. This would he a sorry 
ending to the promise of a great social reform. 

The practice of infant marriage bus spread much further 
and taken root more deeply among the lower castes than 
Its social complemeni. the prohibition of widoiv marriage* 
Both customs, the positive as welt as the negative, have 
been borrowed from the higlicr castes, and t^ow 
regarded as paths leading towards social distlncdon. 
But the one is much easier to follow than the other. 
A man must get hts daughter married at latest when 
she is fourteen or fifteen years old, I'o marry her five 
or six years earlier causes him no particular inconvenience, 
and confers on him whatever conslderatioa may attach 
to religious orthodoxy and sodat propriety. On the other 
hand, to stop the re-marriage of widows, In castes where 
the balance id the sexes has not been disturbed by 
hypergamy, must at starting cause some practical incr>n- 
venience. Among the lower castesv women are much 
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more of a powci* tlian they are among the iughm*; they 
assert themselves freely on a variety of public occasion es, 
<U)d in many cases they have secureil for themselves the 
right w initiate proceetlings for divorce. One can hardly 
doubt that their infinence would be exercised in favour 
of widow marriage, and that it would tend on the whole 
towards keeping that institution alive. Some allowance 
must also be made for the feet that the lower castes do not 
keep their women in sedusrou; A good-looking widow 
shut up in the family renana can be more easily sacrificed to 
notions of sorial propriety than a woman who goes out and 
meets ^mssible suitors every day of her life. To whatever 
cause the difference may be due, it is certain that of two cus¬ 
toms, both adopted under pressure of the same motives, the 
marriage—is almost universal, while the other— 
—the prohibition of widow marriage—lias only the compara¬ 
tively limited currency already explained, f nfant marriage, 
in fact, is now so widely difFused as to have almost entlrely 
displaced adidt marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper. The aboriginal races of Chota Nagpore and the 
“Orissa Hills, the semi-Mongolian tribes of the Himalayan 
region, and the Indo-Chinese people of the Chittagong Hili 
Tracts still maintain a system of courtship and marriage 
between full-grown youths and maidens which has been 
minutely described by several sympathetic observers. 
Directly we leave these tolerably compact tribes, and 
pass on to the less definite groups which form a debate- 
able land between die tribe and the caste, we find 
cither bfent marriage in undisputed possesion, or a 
mTxe<t system which tolerates adult marriage as a resource 
open to those who cannot afford to do anything better 
for their chiklrcn, but at the same time enjoins the 
more respectable cistom of iafent marriage for all parents 
whose circumstanoes admit of it 

In the case of the lower castes there is little room 
for doubt but dial the custom of infant marriage has been 
consciously borTOwed from the higher castes in obedience 
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10 that tendccicy to imitation \^htch tmy almost 
describe as an ultimate law of the caste system. Bat 
how did the higher castes come by a custom which 
Is without a paniOd (at any rate on so large a scale) 
dsesvhere io the world* and which cannot be referred 
to any of xhose primitive instincts which have usualJy 
determined die relations of the sexes? Neither sexual 
passion nor the desire for companionship and service 
can be called in to account for a man marrying a girl 
at an age when she is physical ty Incapable of fUliiUlitg 
atrj^ of the duties of a wife* An Ingenloius explanation 
has been given by Mr* John Kesfidd in an article* on 
the Thdrus and Bogshas of Upper India* Mr. Nesfieid 
says:— 

In iht otiksi type of sodety a tnmmi wn$ exposed to a doabje eriL 
—4hc min of cotnramibai w'hbin her nwn cliia to ax the uramiaed 
and the tifiSc of fisrcible abditaien into an alwn clan, whenc she 
became the vife-^lavt of the man who capiitred her. Acd herein^ 1 tb"nk^ 
lies the seoct of ibe seemu^y hrnukixinl oJid certainly nnnoinmL 
of hj which a girt it b^rothed al six or right, and raairied at len 

or d( 5 :?«n* The betrothal ccreomny h oomidered fay all dassev of the 
Hindu commtmity to be of innnenie Importance* The forca of pobtic 
g^rion tms mode it os hiading 4U maniogc itself* If the boy dks bribre 
the oianiage ti |ierrciTiQedv the child who has been betrothed reauiiRB a 
widow for 111^ A ftlher is publidy di^mced in the cye^ of^ hie cntmiry- 
men if he negjectd to Ids limghter BtmUy mamed before she has 
cdmpleted the age of twelve- There are few points in wUeh the social 
ciEstmtu of the Hindus have been more severely cortdriiiiied* But iliough 
It may be grAoted that die time has long pnmd when any good could ^ 
H^ed from their cetcniion, ft reoy yei be contended iftat ihey liave been 
of some its^ m their day. and that ensmms so opposed to the plaut dietmes 
of naiutu couM not have been oecepied by n raiiottal people wlthom some 
rational punM^ Itmus; be remembered that ihe natives of BindiKUn* 
nt the Ume when tb^ 6^1 appear in history as nntafpmists to the ittvitdtng 
Afyaca* were bi the savage sctfc, eund that th^have owed their sabseqttcDt 
rEsdanudon. imperfect as it is, to the subtle atid ever widening ItiQueiicC: of 
HrodEiiMn—a compe^tte and very elastic creeds made up of ihe fUskm of 
Amn with nadve or aborigmol elements. I conceive, iheo^ that the mis- 
Icnns^ to which so much ex<%ptlOQ lias been taJeerv iJic restraiDts 
implied by thct cireed upon the rough nLatrnnc^taJ usages of the races 
amcia^st whom hi lot way cast, gome of wliidi tuagei were tbnncrly 
coantenanced even by Ifiiidiilsm itself as a coocessioa to the ptet^atiliitg 
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nvAgcty* Mjuiiage liy eteald^ tnaniage byoplURtajid nmnbge by tbc aiiupTu 
ncc of votunLuy todptocal iiUiSTcours^ were aH rccognked the anctent 
Huidu {awglTGis is [Mnnisslbk to certain castes; and even BtaTiman^ tlie 
hoiy peiestst and leachers of Bindniamt were altowed to indulge in ibe 
kind list lumad. It t$ no ironder, tben, that a celigion which w.u foreeiJ 
tq concede w much to estisting custom, should have soUf^t to provide 
eofeg^rdi tor the |nrotcction of the vveaker sex through some coutiier- 
leicbing of its om By lulicigi as it dit^ diat i girl tuust bo bcuotlied 
and marrEcd ni a tender age to a youth of some outside chrv and by 
nuking this rule biadhig fbr life on pain of the scvctesl penalties. It 
protected her both from the stain of comtuunista within her own dnn, and 
from tlic risk of forcible aliduction into another. Thb explains, too, how 
it has. come to pass that amongst Htndiu, and Hludus only, the larger 
price is pold for the youth, and the smaikr one for the maid—an eioieE 
uivcriTon of the rule which prevniU osetywhcie etse. Tlie tiindi word for 
berroilial Is mmipii, that i«, 'begging' for n boy : for nutil tJie boy bid 
hocii (Ociircd, the girt was oot safo,'’ ' 

I have qiiototl Mr. Ntisfield’s views at length m order 
lo guard agaltut the danger of mis-stating an argument 
which I think inapplifcable to the particuiar societj- with 
which we are concerned. The tnotives lo which his 
theory ajjpeals are no doubt higlity intelligible, and in 
certain states of Hoclety would possibly be sufificiofit to 
account for the inetituiion of infaitt miirrbgc. It seems 
to me. however, tliat die society depicted in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas must have got far beyond, if indeed they 
ever passed through, the stage of communal marriage 
and forcible abduction of wives, t^urtship of a verj* 
modem type was fully recognized, and the consent 
of the girl's father or brother was sought only after 
the young people had themselves come to an understand* 
ing. As an additional and conclusive indtcadon that 
tile kind of marriage contemplated by the Vedas was 
the ind/td/ltutf marriage of comparatively advanced civiii- 
zation, 1 may refer to a remarkable custom, traces of which 
have sunived in modem Italy—the tusiraiion of the 
brides night-dress after the wedding night.* This custom 
is dearly incompatible with communal marriage, and could 

• i^imiact, ".^UmdKhes Uben,*’ p. 3*4; *^Oubematis Uii Niuiali,’' 
IN 434. 
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otilv Imve arisen in a snetecy which sec a high value on 
female chastity and had left primitive communism agns 
behind. 

For these reasons I prefer to seek the origin of infant 
marriage in the custom of hypeigamy described at p. 
370. In further illustcation of the working of that 
custom I invite reference to the following diagram: 

_ a 

'C '' 

Let X represent a caste divided into the three hyper- 
gamous groups A, B, and C. Within each group the 
capital letters stand for the marriageable men, and the 
smalt letters for the marriageable women of the group. 
The horizontal and diagonal lines connecting the capitals 
with the small letteea show what classes of men and 
women can intermarry. It will be seen that a man of 
the A group can marry a woman of his own or of the 
two lower groups: a man of B can marrt' into B or C, while 
a man 01 C is confined td Ms own class, and cannot marry 
a woman iiront either of the classes above ^im. Con¬ 
versely* a woman of the G class can get a husband from 
A> U, or C. and a woman of the B class from A or B; 
but a woman of the A class cannot hnd a husband out¬ 
side of her own group. Excluding polygamy or poly¬ 
andry, and supposing the women of ^h group to be 
evenly distributed aittoi^ die groups they are entitled 
to many into, the result of the first series of marriages 
would be to leave two-thirds of the ivomen in the A group 
without husbands* and two-thirds of the men in the C 
group without wives. The women of all the groups, and 
especially those of A* will compete for husbands., and 
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the tnen of C group for wives. But the fact that 
the si>cial status of a Cbtuly is determined not so much 
by the cla<)S from which It takes Its wives as by the class 
from which it gets its liusbaads, would put the men of the 
lowest class and the women of the highest at a great 
comparative disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce 
inrani marriage. For, the munber of possible husbands 
being limited, the natural tendency is to endeavour to secure 
them as soon as possible. That this motive operates strongly 
at the present day, U plainly staled by one of the writers 
In the ollicia] publtcatton already referred to,' who says: 

" Unckr these ciiccmatiuiCts, nheii) in tlie cue of it daughter, puents 
see that, imlew they many her m oner, the one or rtn> bndegiODiDs that 
there sre npen fm their sdectiba irotild be availed of by others, and that 
they wogTd be disabled tnlin nLmyiitg her before the deveoth ynr, and 
that they imuld thereby rncci a religious . sin and social dtgnidArioii 
Tvganb the Qiaie, they nuuld seire that eppununily to marry their 
daughter, qtme disre^idlbl of tbe cri! efleets of infant inenriaga.'* 

.Again, when the custom of infant marriage had once been 
started, under pressure of social necessity, by the families 
of the highest group, who had the largest surplus of mar*^ 
riageable daughters, a sort of fashion would have been 
set, and would be blindly followed through all the grades. 

Two forces are thus at work in thu same dlrecbdn, both 
teotHng to disturb the balance of the 5e.\«s and to produce 
abnornml matrimonial relaiions between the members of 
diflerent social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the port of the higher groups, and the desire to Imitate 
their superiors which animates the lower groups, comJbme to 
run up the price of hinibands in the upper classes; while 
the demand for wives by the men of the lowest class, which 
ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artificially rtstricted 
in its opcrailcin by the rule that they can under no circum¬ 
stances many a woman of the classes above their own 
These men. therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and 
often do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son 

" •» Paper* relittiif to Infajal Mumase ami Enforced Widtrtrbood in 
tnUu,' f. tyS. 
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does not disgrace the family^ bat there is no greater reproach 
than to have a daughter unmarned ac the age of puberty. 
Husbands are bought for the girU and the family* gets its 
money's worth in social estunaiioii. Bargains, however, 
must be taken when they are to be had \ and no father 
dares run the risk of waiting tiH his daughter ts physically 
mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore 
he marries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match 
offers. 

Many hard things have be® said of infant marriage, 
and the modem tendency is to assume that a population 
which countenances .such a practice is in a fair way 
towards great moral degradation, if not to ultimate 
eatmetion. Much of this criticism seems to me to be 
greatly exa^raied, and to be founded on considerable 
ignorance of the present conditions ^d future po^biliiies 
of Oriental life. In truth, ei^cluding the poetical view, 
that marriages are made in h^ven, two working 
theories of the instltuiioa are at present in exist¬ 
ence—one which leaves marriages to make themselves 
by the process of unrestricted courtship, and another 
which requires them to be made by the parents or 
guardians of the parties who are to be married. The 
first which we may perhaps call the method of natural 
selection, is accepted, and more or less acted up to, in 
most European countries. The second, a system of 
avowedly artificial selection, is in force, widi few e.t- 
ceptlons, throughout the East. Now it seems to me that, 
if any sort of supervising authority b to make people's 
marriages for them, the earlier It commences and com- 
pieies its operations, the better. To defer sdection 
until the young people have grown up, and may have 
formed attachments for themselves, is simply to prepare 
the way for complications such as are described in the 
Hmrmiog story* of Diane dc Breteuillt* In a well- 
regulated Hindu household Diane would have been 
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married in hut ninth or ttinth year, and would have had 
no opportunity of (klUng in love at aJ! in the European 
sense of the word, h is idle to say that the European ' 
view of the mattcr-^e view accepted on the whole by 
the progressive races of the world—Is the right one. 
and that our dealings with the question in India should 
be regulated by that assumptioii. The assumption may 
be, and probably is, entirely correa, but the attempt to 
give effect to it In India would defer indefinitely all chances 
of minor reforms, would alienate a number of possible 
allies, and would be regarded as a perfectly unjustifiable 
ioierfereflce with the customs of the country. I have 
already stated, that in the case of widows love marriages 
art not approved of. This sentiment of disapproval would 
of course be infinitely stronger in connection with unmarried 
girls. 

Putting aside, then, the European methods of courtship 

inapplicabte to Inctiati society' us its j>festiic it 

seems to me that there is a good deal to be said for infant 
marriage of the type prevalent in the ea.stern districts of 
the Punjdh. I quote Mr. Ibbetson’s description * :— 

•* Whercvei iti£uit mwiage »tie ciiat<mi, the laide smd btidegroom do 
QAl ^lOR^e together tiiL * icowil cmotiouj ollctl mui/iftiMi hw bun per 
fitfiaed, till «lwa ti* bride lirti aa i viijio m ha tathcr* bouse- This 
>eand cemtwny b lepnojed Srom the ■etoal wtddiag by na tnienal of 
thtw. fi«, iewn, c!e«n jw*, juid the girl’s paFcnis fi* tha time 

foe it. Thus it oTiea happens thst the earimr in life the mBituge takes 
pbec. the Imer cohabitation begtos. Tor iiumnce, in the eastern dsoicis 
Jets geaetailf cnarrf at from Avc n> aeven fwra of age, and Kajpiiis ar 
fifteen or liaieeo. Or ntn older i bin the Rijpdt couple begins u once to 
cohaiHt, whereas the puenta of the Jk gid often find her so useful at 
tone as she fpswt up tlmi acme pieosure ha* to be pm upon them to 
Induce them to her up to h« Uoslwid, and the result is tb^t fi» 
pnerkai innposes ihe Ralljr beg^ inarrkd lint Uier than the Rijpiii 
bride.” 

WTiatever may be thought of this From the standpoint 
of romantic love and elective ailinidtjs, the system is 
apparently free from physiological objections. The jat 

* “ Tiudib Census Repott," p. 355 . 
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bri<Ie does not begin to bearcbUdrco until she has iittained. 
sexual maturity, and it may well be that the magnificent 
physique of the Jats of the Punjab ts due in some measure 
to ^bi*? cause. But as we travel eastward we may observe 
a progressive departure from the healthy custom of the 
manlier races. Already in the North-West Provinces we 
find the three highest castes permitting consummation 
to take place at a visit paid by the bride to her husband’s 
house immedlaiety after the initial ceremony: although 
it is thought better, and is more usual, to wait for the 
second ceremony, there called gaund, which may take 
place one, three, five, or, seven >'ear; after the first, and b 
fixed with reference to the physical development of the 
bride. 

Further east, again, premature consummation, which is 
virtually unknown in the Punjab, and is the exception in 
the NordinWest Provinces, comes to be the rule in Bengal. 
Eighty years ago Dr. Buchanan wrote:— 

smong sdiDt heii (tn dn the 

same focting n m Ek^igil, that tat» |ilftce befofu 

the agti of paberty, Tliis ciatom* howevcf, Im oot c5t^eIldcd Cir, amj 
the peopitt jEfc ^itfong and tidl* The Pinmr Rij puts^ a mon g whom 

the uf consnnniiatSon is adopted^ fotm a fETtkiiig praof of ibe 

evils of tm cu^om ^ for among them 1 did not otioeiTe one goodTloohiJig 
jnHc^ exceirt the 1U]x Jaji and moit of them buve ihe appeaisfcnxe 

<4’ w^BJitmg vigicmr both of bod^ and oiiml Tbte so bx a* it 

c^efids and ihe gnat number of widiTW^ condemned ^ miik lo live 
i\o doobt inwe sodic check upon popttktiDQ.* 

In comparing; Patna with Bhagulpur^ Dn Buchatian 
wys :— 

BcHat it on a foexiof with Bygnlpnr i berc the cu^om of 
jHTniatiin: miniagc if not fimevaleni s and k roust be oh$cTVed Um m 
thecc dhtricli thit custom is by no meam such a check on irapuiaiiro a& bi 
Beii^ &ir there the girt tissvlly U tsArried when she U ten ycarE of age, 
but bt tkb d^thet th« ghl teroATOi at her Cither's hmise crodl the Age 
pnbeitTr md of eottrse her childieiv axe and she bi li^ tiahle to 

stEriUty*^ 

There is no reason to suppose that any rcfonn has been 
intToduced in these matters since Dr. Buchanan’s time. In 
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fact, from ait I can tije tendency in Bengal Proper is 
for the practice of premature consumTnatton, original] y con¬ 
fined to the liighcT castes, to extend itself continually among 
die tower. A single modem instance will show how widely 
it preii'aib. 1 had occasion tatety to inquire, through native 
agency, into the usages of the Kdsthas of the Midnapore 
disiricL My coadjutors, some of whom were members of 
the caste in question, laid spedaf stress on the fact that, 
although the Ivasthas manietl dieir daughters as infants, 
rliey did not allow* consuniinatlon to take place before 
puberty. It was even suggested that this departure ftom 
ordinary custom furnished grounds, for believing that the 
Risdias were an ofl&hoot, not froin*the regular Kayasthsof 
Bengal, but from the Karans of Orissa, a WTiter-caste of 
tower soda] standing, and possibly of less pure descent, 
who also take precautions against premature cohabitation. 
Were not the rule ptetty general, the excepdon could 
hardly attract so much nodee. The testimony of medical 
observers is entirely to the same effecL A few years 
ago Dr. Robert Harvey, now Professor of ^lidwifery in 
Calcutta, in reporting on the medico-legal returns of Bengal 
for the three years iSyo-72, spoke tif infant mornage as a 
system of “ legalized rape," and quoted cases to show 
d»is expression in no way e.vaggenitcd the facts. Without 
entering on the suggestion which these words convey— a. 
su^esdoR which is hardly suited for discussion in the pa^ 
of a non-medical journal—I may say that I have been 
assured by numbers of natives, whose veradty is beyond 
question, and wlio were themselves strongly impressed with 
the disastrous consequences of the custom, tbat in a ven- 
large proportion of the marriages which take place in 
Bengal, cohabitation oonimenccs before the bride has at¬ 
tained puberty. The Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
wliose opinion 1 asked upon the subjea, admitted that this 
was the case, and informed me tliai there was 00 authorit>- 
for the practice b any of the texts which regulate the 
domestic life of the Hindus, ft had arisen. I understood 
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liim to say. as a part of the sirt- 4 ^Mr or ttsagtt, 

which has added to the staadartl maniage ceremonies a 
mass of unautboriKed hocus-pocus, which Is performed, I 
belieive, without the assistance of Brahmans, in the women's 
apartments at the back of the Indian house. In vrhaie\‘er 
ttay the custom may have grown upi, there can be, I imagine, 
no question as to the dangers with which it threatens the 
castes that practise it. How far the infenor physical 
development of the higher classes of Bengal, and their 
want of some of those masculine virtues which are asso¬ 
ciated with bodily strength and activity, may be due to this 
cause, is a question which 1 will not discuss here. 

The foregoing sketch of the actual prevalence and pro¬ 
bable origin of infant marriage indicates of itself with 
sufUcieni clearness the nature of the very simple reforms 
which are called for in Bengal No violent changes need be 
made, no European ideas need be iiltroduced. Ail that is 
wanted is to sweep away a corrupt modem development of 
a not very ancient custom, to go back to the precepts of 
the sajert^ texts, and thus eventually to assimilate the 
practice of Bengal in the matter of infant marriage to the 
practice: still current in the Punjab, Let people marry 
their daughters as early as they please, or as the internal 
organization of their caste dictates, but in die interests of 
posterity' let them defer the second marriage until the girls 
are fully grown op, and keep them at home during that 
time. Thus, and only thus, can they hope to save their race 
from the physical and mental degeneration with which the 
continuance of the present sy'stem seems to threaten it. 

To conclude ; we find widely prevalent in Bengal at 
the present time two customs, both of which have been 
evolved at a comparatively recent dam under the pressure 
of peculiar social conditions. One of these, tlte prohibition 
of ividovv marriagt, thtjugh imposing painful disabilities upon 
a latge number of individuals, can hardly be said to do any 
lasting damage to the people of Bengal, and may even serve 
as a slight check upon the overwhelming increase of popu- 
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lation, which promises to lieoome the great problem of a 
not very distant future. Its effects, harmful as they may 
be. are confined to those women who, if they had lived 
under dJiTercnt social institutions, might have contracted 
happy second marriages instead of living lives of isolation 
and comparative reproach. The imlividual suffers, hut the 
next ^Deration is on the whole none the worse for the 
sorrows of the widows of to-day. Infant mam'age,^ on the 
other hand, conducted as It is in Bengal, not only injures 
the individual women whom it forces into premature child¬ 
bearing. but must exercise a far-reaching and disastrous 
influence upon the future of the* race. It rests with 
the people themselves to take the first steps towards 
reform. What those steps should be, 1 have attempted in 
a genera! way to indicate. 1 have only to add that there 
can be no better test of political capacity than the ability to 
carry out social and doinestic reforms without invoking the 
dins ex ntaehind of legislation. The Indian kicial system 
presents, no doubt, special obstacles to the reformer. 
Castes arc proverbially Iiard to move. On the other hand, 
they move altogether if they move at all: and the verj* 
completeness of their organization should tend in the long 
run to render the work of reform less difficult than if the 
individuals whom they comprise were held blather by any 
looser tie To use the slang of modem politics, a caste is a 
ready-made Caucus, awaiting the hand of the wtrc-puller. 
it depends upon the leaders of society in Bengal In what 
direction the wires shall be pulled. 


M, H. Rislev, 
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We have much ple±^tue in placing before our readers a 
translauon bjr Captain Francis Beaufort, R.A, of the 
foltowing important essay by General Prjevalsky, and we 
are Indebted not less than the translator to the distinguished 
traveller for permission to reproduce h to our pages. The 
present condition of Central Asia is considered under seven 
htsids— 

L Causes of the Sfarse PopULAnotr of the CoushniY, 

At the pr^ent day the whole of the vast expanse of 
Central Asia, stretching from the Siberian Mountains on 
the north to the Himalayas on the south, from thO 
mendional range of the Great Kbingan to the mountain 
ranges of China Proper on the side of Gobi and Thibet, to 
the Pamir, the W'estern Tyan«Shan,and Tarabagtay on the 
west, rorming a plateau of about lao.ooo square geo- 
graphical miles, is inhabited by three pnndpal nationalities 
—the Mongols on the north, the Tanguts or Thibetians 
on the south, and the Turkestaois on the west. Cbincw 
and Dungans are also met with here and there on the 
Oases, as also in the western portion nomadic Kugix. 
The total population probably does not exceed in round 
numbers eight or nine millions*—figures absolutely in* 
significant when compared with the vasmess of the territory 
in question. The physical characteristics of the country 

•Thi» it ba&nl oii ihc s^ppratraatit esdmak ftfet lo 

ftiitr tuiOiOn^; Thrbct* mir atyi a J»If lo m mOlictu; Turkcstiii, 

two imtilonf I Djungam, h*[f a jmlliciti; the OsmiA if the Ea^iteTii Tyjio- 
Shi!m and along tbi; nonhetn foot of the tme mUlioiL 

for icoimn cnlcuLitkifi do net exbL 
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however forbid with fatal predsloit anything more tbsm 
the scantiest of population. Beyond the not verj^ 
nuraerous oases, that dot the feet of the groat mountain 
ranges like little islands, there is no room for settled agri¬ 
cultural life. Even in the case of the Nomads and their 
Jiocksp Central Asia aflbrds comparadvdy but little rich 
pasturage, and that only towards its northern and eastern 
extremities. 

The whole of the remainder, approximately four- 
firths of the above-tnd^ated area, is a mere howling desert, 
only here and there capable of afTonding an asylum even for 
the not very fastidious Nomad." . Many portions of this 
desert, such as the mountainous country of Northern 
Thibet, the Tsaidam sivampSi the TarJm, Alashan aod 
Djungaria sands, the shingly or clayey* areas of the Central 
Gobi, an*! elsewhere its vast saline swamps, are wholly 
unfitted for man. 

But if Central Asia presents for hundreds, even thou¬ 
sands of square miles, an absolute desen, it has neverthe¬ 
less in places, which would appear to be all but uninhabitable, 
been peopled from time immemotiaL \‘«y favourable 
conditions for the rearing of cattle, such as a dry climate, 
absence of snow in winter and of venomous insects in 
summer, abundance of salt in the earth, herbage which, 
though appearances are against it, is nutritious, and in 
places abp ^ccllent pastun^c, the relatively insignificant 
amount of labour expended on the care of the beasts—all 
this in the remote jast co-operaied to induce the human 
wild beast to adopt the pastoral vocation, and in the laiy 
but suffidently secure life of a Nomad to seek the 
means of gmtifyirg his not very ambitious desires. This 
was the more so [that under such conditions and such 

It ti net««st7 to diwingasii between a steppe and a (ksen, wneds 
wbkh ate often emaieouiJy considered to be imcrcbanscable. OnJy 
Ibe nonhero and ta^on edges of the Gobi a tlu steppe proper found 
Tlio wbuk ol tbe nanaindtr, including the Tarim and Djuagaria buiaa ^ 
^n. The luwnuinous district of Thibet, with a few .nol] etcaniuns, 

“ ttM 4cwi; of 1 dlfferttir dianirtirr ri> iht G<il.. 
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surrouncijngH no sp^cJaJ enei^'was refpjlred nor any special 
tndiTidual qualities. The struggle for exisLence" here 
assumed ratlier a passiv e than an active form, wiille at the 
same time it was confined entirely within the vay wide 
frame of a monotonous, never-changing mode of life and 
uniform conditions of nature. This explains why, in the 
deserts of Central Asia, in spite of the abundance of wild 
beasts widi which popular (able has credited that country 
and of which tn former ages there existed far more than at 
the present day» man. unlike his brethren In the neighbonr* 
ing forests of Siberia, has, so to speak, omitted the ordinary 
first stage in his development, namely that of a hunter, but 
has provided himself with herds of domestic beasts, and has 
been content to depend on them entinely for his means of 
subsistence, The chase aemns to ha ve been viewed merely 
as affording an auxiliary and purely secondary source of 
livelihood, or as a recreation. Of course originally only the 
butler localities on the steppes were occupied; then, in 
proportion as thair docks and herds equally with die No* 
mads themselves multiplied, whether in the ordinary course 
of datnre, or as the result of the influx of iVesh tribes, 
nomadic life gradually assumed wider dimensions, spreading 
over every side, li could no longer afford to despise ev'en 
the most meagre pastures, every spot capable of supporting 
life being mu But then as now, there could be no 

question of any very great diffusion, forage for the numerou.s 
herds being a irwr ^ud »&». Periodical emigrations west¬ 
wards , epidemic vUseases among the cattle : wars invariably 
ntsuking in the ruthless extenaination of the vanquished— 
these ■were the factors which, raappeariog from time to time 
with fatal and unavoidable regularity, restricted the nomad 
population of the steppes and dcserLs of Central Asia to 
those normal bounds within which existence was ptssible, 
.At the present day every spot affording jiasturage is 
occupied ; every scrap, every blade of gra^ is eaten each 
year cither by the herds of the Nomad.**, or by wild beasts; 
tto real Increase in the sparse population of these vast tracts 
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is possible wltbaut great detriment lo the well-being of their 
large docks, and hence to thcmsdr^. 

Gn the odier hand, every one of the small oases which 
lie scattered over Central Asia along the feet of its two 
prindpal mountain ranges, the Tj-an-Shan and the Koeh- 
Lyun, and which present the sole and only spots at all 
suited to settled life, have from the earliest ages been dUed 
to overtlowing \ e\ery inch of irrigated land has been 
occupied; not a single gallon of water has been allowed to 
rim to waste, the popuhuion has Tong been the vtsry highest 
corapotibte with the productive capabiUties of the soil, 
braving no room for the addition- of a single mouth. A 
sj-stem of periodicaJ extirpation presented the sole |jossib1c 
solution of the problem, giving room as it did for the ex¬ 
pansion of the coiKjutrors over the vacated lands. 

Thus. In spite of its enormous area, the locnlities In 
Central Asia, which art capable of supporting a nomadic, 
to say nothing of a settled population, are very few. !i is 
impossible that the low figure of the jiopulation should 
ever be raised tn any appreciable degree, white the desert 
remains as ever intinical to fniin . 

n. Geneml CiiAR-tirrxiimtcs or ntt PoruiJiTios. 

In spite of diversities of race, tongue, religion, and mode 
of life, the moral and intellectual qualities of the inhabitants 
of Central A.sia present, as is the case with all Asiatics, 
many points of general sinulanty. Viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the psychologist, we find everywhere the one uni¬ 
form stamp of moral vacuity, sluggishness, and stagnation. 
The conditions which have governed this historical develop¬ 
ment, and in which slavery has from time immemorial 
played one of the most prominent parts, have in the 
majority of cases imparted to the character of the Asiatic 
a h)-pocrisy and egotism of the most rejiulsive description, 
while apathy and laziness form no less prominent traits. 
Tutting aside for the moment the Nomads, whose whole 
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life IS one continual state of absolute do-aodungiies& even 
amongst the more settled portion of the population, in every* 
thing chat concerns the satisfaction of the daily require¬ 
ments of life, sloth stands out most prominently, “ Time 
is mt money —this maxim applies in its entirety not only 
to Central, but in general to the whole of AsiaL From the 
confines of Siberia and Turkestan to the very depths of 
Thibet we were concmually hearing the words **movc 
quietly I *’ “ move slowly i" and never faster 1 ” *' quicker!" 
**Good people never hurry themselves; only bad people 
such as thieves and robbers while carrying on thetr depre¬ 
dations*'—were words. constantly repealed to us by both 
Mongols and Tanguts, Quite in conformit>' with such 
notions, wc find eveiy'where among Asiatics apathy and 
dull sloth enjoying high consideratiqn as the special pre¬ 
rogatives of the rich man,* Such in the vast majmicy of 
instances we shall find to be the case, whether we take the 
Mongolian and Tangutian Princes and Lamas, tlie Ktrgir, 
Bie^ or the wealthy San and Chinese merchants In 
general the ideal which the Asiatic sets before himseir in 
common life is an impossibility—to unite a condition of 
prosperity with the total absence of any necessity for 
encigcttc action. The Nomads ha:ve approximately solved 
the problem by sacrificing to lariness and sloth nearly all 
that goes to tiu^kp! life pfeasant. 

As the result of this sluggish and passive disposition 
we find an entire absence of all tendency towards progr^ 
and an extreme conservatism as prominent features 
generally in the character of all Asiatics, In their e>*es 
liberty possesses no sort of value. As is well known, in 
China tliere exist no words to express the idea civil 
liberty.'* Very remarkable is the fact that in Asia all the 
popular outbreaks have been, as a rule, directed merely 
against individual personages, who have succeetled in one 

" Thus, lot cxutnpie, a pedemiau u irmrubly an objoa of contempt 
to the Asiatk, Aceordiitj; to his ftcftiotu such a inude of prugituiDo 
either exttime puvetty or a ver; bad cdocaiion. 
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way ()r anodic tn drawtng' on themselves the pO]>utar HI- 
iiWII, but 0ever against the principles themselves of despo* 
xisiTu The barbarous Astatic insttnctively recognities that 
in bis rude ccndjtion liberty would mean only min, for 
amongst nationalities which have not been educated up to 
anj’ high level of State life, in other words, barbarian, uni¬ 
versal freedom very easily degenesrates into anarchy. 

An extreme dissedutertess of morals forms also a promt' 
nent trait in the character of Asiatics, more especially so 
amongst the settled |X>rtion of the population. As a 
general rule through Asia, the relations between men a nil 
women are; founded exdtisivcly bn the dictates of senstialism: 
woman is an article of tragic or a beast of burden, nothing 
mort The grutthcatron of his phjTiical desires—coarse 
passions—this forms the snmmum i^tmum of every Asiatic, 
f n the fundamentil conceptions of his character, the Asiatic 
h an absolute egoist; his “ 1 ranks with him ever in the 
first place; the higher feelings of honour, duty, and morality 
art here unknown; on the contrary, hypocrisy and cuoning 
count as merits of a high order. 

It is impossible to deny the possession of great natural 
intellectual gifts, and to a peculiar degree that of orfinary 
common sense, to Ajuatics, more especially to the settleil 
population of Gentra] Asia. The Nomads, and panicuiarly 
the Mongols, stmd in this respect on a much lower level, 
while thdr more speculative feculdes possess in much a 
really childish character. But here, again, although en- 
dowed with good natural intellect, the Asiatic almost ex¬ 
clusively employ's his :^fts on the small matters of every, 
d.iy life, an able man becoming as a mlc merely a clevtu- 
and .-idroit sharper. Any inspimtion towards science, anv 
thirst after knowletlge, b simply nou^cxisteoL WHut germs 
of science ever did exist here seem to have been prematurely 
smothered, the sole results remaining being certain religious 
doctrines, h was these that gave rise to tite absolute 
tanattcism of the Mahometans, and the hypocritical asceti¬ 
cism of the Buddhists. In China, indeed, ,mdcr the ex- 
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cepttpnal cotiilitions engendered in that countrj', by the 
great antiquity ot its existence as a Suite under an otganixed 
• government, the pracitcal results showed themsdves in a 
widespread spirit of atheism. In the companulvcly more 
favourable ground of Chinese intellect tliere indeed ap' 
peared at a very early date some germs of science; but 
lacking as they did the invigorating influence of inter-,- 
course with foreign nations^ and the consequent in flux of 
fresh ideas and experiences, they have stood still, their 
development being arrested mid^tuy, or more often they 
have failed entirely to emejge from the mete emhiyo con* 
ditkm, surviving only in the lifeless forms of the monotonous 
daily routine. 

With the evanescent and transitory- nature of all im- 
presaons that they, in general, on account of the total 
absence of iill power of mental concentration, are capable 
of receiving, and thtir natural cowardice—traits charac¬ 
teristic of every Asiatic—we may close the long list of 
the negative qualities of the population of Central Asia 

Much briefer b the list of laudable qualittes to be found 
in the moral and intellectual warehouse of the people of 
Asia In this case, it is necessary om% more to distinguish 
between the settled and nomadic populations. If the 
former excel die latter as regards wit and intellectual 
abilitj,-, the Nomads in their turn, and especially the 
Mongols, are possessed of much better qualities'of heart. 

Thus amongst the Nomads domestic life k built up on 
mutual feelings of far greater sincerity between the hus¬ 
band and wife ; while the relations between the father and 
his children are much more tender than is the case amongst 
the setded population. The Nomad in general is more 
candid and kind-hearted, while he looks on hospitalitj' as a 
sacred duty. Theft is a crime of rare occurrence amongst 
the Xomads, and a promise once given is scrupulouslv ful¬ 
filled even amongst the Tangut brigands. Prostitudoa. 
that pest of avillretl society, is quite unknown amongst the 
Nomads. In the majority of .cases, the rich man aids the 
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poor man, while tlie of anything in the shape 

of luxurj' effectually forbids any marked difference bctu-ecn 
one man's condition and that of another. 

Amongst the settled portion of the population of Central 

Asia, in addition to the much better mental iaeuliies thov 

# 

possess than the Nomads, a Jove of peac^ul domestic 
pursuits forms a remarkable trait in their character. Thiii 
peculiarity, coupled with a coinplme absence of drunkenness, 
causes not only great crimes, but even passing quarreJs. to 
be matters of comparativdy rare occurrence. Theft, too. 
is hut iittle known, especially amongst the village com* 
munitieSi W'ho. as with us> are much more moral than those 
of the towns. Like an ant, the settled Asiatic burrows and 
digs in his miniature held and garden; a suhen silent kind 
of work, requiring no great eitpenditure of effort or phy¬ 
sical strength, a labour entirely after his heart. He is easily 
satisfied, his mode of life being one of but few requirements, 
and happy is he if he be but left in peace. Just as with 
the Nomads, so amongst the settled population, the elders 
are treated with great deference—all general questions 
are referred to them. Universally among Asiatics, a despo¬ 
tism almc^t unUmired in its extent is found side by side 
with the demenury principles of elective government. 

HI. SuAti. Hoi’E OP Pnocness. 

f 

If we consider the pros and tom of the question as to 
whether the inhabitants of Central Asia possess any of the 
elements of progress, that is to say, understood in the 
sense of their fitness for, and ability to receive and assimi¬ 
late, European d^^Iization—we shall. I think, speedily 
arrive at a motive answer. In the first place, as r^ards 
the Nomads, the conclusion is at once forced upon us that 
everj' condition of thetr existence, their every characteratic 
and property, ts in diamctrica] oppoairion to the essential 
elements of progress. The savage nature of the desert, 
offering as it dees nowhere any field for the activity of man. 
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but on the cootran' eveo'where demanding a mere passive 
endurance, Itaa induced and intensified the completely torpid 
sluggishness of its inhabitants. Active or energetic exertion 
IS at no time, and in no place, required from him. Heat, 
cold, tempest, and other evils of an unpropitious climate can 
one be met by a passive and patient enduranct Month* 
long rides on a camel at a foot-pace, with their accompani* 
ments of hunger and thirst, can alone be accomplished by 
passive endurance. 

The lifelong eontcinplatioiiof the rame. never-changing 
baircn and sterile desert must have as its result a passive 
and inert disposition. Not only are such conditions of 
existence wholly imsuitcd to the formation of an ener^tic 
character, but. on the contrary, the possession of such 
qualities would be really detrimental to the individual ■ he 
would quiekly succumb and fall a victim in the araeKl- 
wholly unsuited to Mm, hi which he uould be engaged. 
The tool suitable for .-^static labour is not a sharp, hinhly- 

tempered chisel, but a dull, blunt rnaUet 

Under such unfavourable conditions the Intellectual 
development of man is similarly impossible. There h an 
absence of alt-suflficient motive for the same: while there 
ts no field for the exertise, and hence for the development 
o the intellect. This explains why the Nomad has from 
c ear esi ^pes been, and still is, as regards his ideas and 
facubes. at best but achUd. for die most part indeed almost 
an t iot. Q matters of ordinary routine he evinces a 
ceimn instinctive sagacity j but outride such, in the 
majority of dremnsUnces, he loses even this faculty. On 
I Other hand, there h no inceotivc for the Notnad to em- 
brace the srxalled - blessings of civilization.*’ The whole 
c^ct^ of his mode, life, and habits, is opposed to it, 
is erds secure to the Nomad every' requisite which his 
not very fanciful mode of life demands, almost without any 
persona effort on his part Less sensible here is the 
dMEwttsm of rulers, such as princes, khans, and other 
administrative persanages, tlian the despotism of bitter 

27 
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want and rough toil, which, tinavoidable by the condition 
of things, for ever oppresses with their inexorable weight 
the working masses of European States. As regards 
science and real knowledge, these blessings are the portion 
of comparatively few, even in the roost educated countries. 
For the massta they are unattainable beyond a few cnunbH 
that may chance to ihll from the tables of the elect 

In general we are quite jusdued not only in doubling 
the possibility of the Nomad, under any plan whatever, 
e^er adapting hunself to a civUhed existence; but we may 
even go bo far as to assert the absolute undcstrabllify for 
these tribes ihernselvos of such a' metamorphosis. From 
the verj‘ nature of his surroundings it would be no more 
possible to transform the Nomad, dull of intellect, lazy and 
apathetic, tnio an energetic, civilired being, than to tram a 
sheep to act as a setter or a pointer. In a few exceptional 
circumstances a raven in peacock's feathers might possibly 
be produced, but no more. Moreover why, if at present 
he exists happy and contented, according to his lights, in 
his native deserts, should a Nomad be eager to plunge 
into the abyss of civilized life ? He troubles no one; requires 
nothing from any one; lives exclusively in himself and for 
himself. There is no rtstson or object for reducing all 
mankind without exception to the one general levd of the 
atatidard kpown as European dviliiaiion} indeed it would 
be an impo^bility. To each ts allotted his own place, his 
own rol< on tlie general stage of human life, just as in 
nature we see that die highest organisms arc quite coni' 
padblc with the existence of tower ones, so in the human 
family the lower as the higher members possess equally 
irmlienable rights to an independent existence. To subject 
tlie former to too much tuldage would hajrdly be a kind* 
ness. Too much nursing would likely enough render the 
child an idiot. It is incontestable that civilisation In lien 
of the benefits hoped from it brings nothing but ill to the 
Nomad, destroys him morally while failing to raise hiro 
intciicctually. Central Asia affords a living example of 
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this, in the Russian equally with the Chinese provinces of 
Mongolia:. In neither do the Mongols resemble to any 
real degree In character the inhabitants of the more remote 
portions of the Gobi, In the first place, they borrowr alE 
their neighbour’s Wcea, while they lose irrevocably their 
own simplicity and namral kindness of disposition; at the 
same rime, they preserve intact all their former laainess 
and other faults ; the final result thus being a terrible de¬ 
generacy. The greater the natural ability of the individual 
the greater scoundrel as a rule does he turn oul 

Turning now to the Settled Population of Central Asia, 
whose general characteristicii, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, arc In a great degree those of the rest of the more 
dvilt^ed |>eoples of that continent it must be borne tn mind 
that history teaches us that, for nations as well as for 
individtiids. there arc certain tegular and similar stages of 
development through which they must pass from the very 
cotnmenomicnt of their existence to the end. Also as in 
the individual mganism. a certain definite growth means a 
p'eaier or less development of its vanoua functions, so jIco 
in die social organism, concurrently with the progress of its 
own growth and in conformity with exterior conditions, 
there appear and develops this or that faculQ-. this or that 
proclivity, which in their turn determine and mark out the 
histone life of the people. It is true that not always or 
everywhere does this hw ruti its usual course The pres, 
sure of c.\tenta] accidents or internal deficiencies not in- 
frequently produces an apparent change in, curtails or alio* 
gether sets aside, the ordmary cycle, so to speak, of popular 
development t Just as indeed pathological changes break 
in on and disturb the ordinary course of the individual 
organism. It is, however, certain that as for individuals, 
so for nations, to return in their course of development to 
stages already passed through is tin impossibility. 

If the character and general social stmeture of the 
agricultural population of Central Asia be considered from 
this point of view, we may safely say drat there is hut 
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9niaU chance for thdr ever entering on the path of European 
civnization. An Imp:^sa.bte gulf lies between the inner 
world of the Europtnui and that of the Asiatic: tliey are 
absolutely distinct the one from the otherand tt is hardly 
possible that they contd ever come to look on one anodier 
In the light of brethren. Moreover that ^ch a transforma¬ 
tion may be effected, the vigour and freshness of jrouth Is 
necessary, not decrepit and effete old age. That these 
necessary dements ate wanting is true not only of the 
populations under discussion, but Indeed generally of all 
Asiatics. Just as an old man. who has outlived bis time, 
gradually enters on his second .childhood as his end 
approaches, so die more cultured tribes of Central Asia, 
already enen'ated both intellectually and morally, may still 
manage to drag along a passive existence, but can never 
be rejuvenated. 

Japan alone, in virtue of her maritime power, appears 
under somewhat different conditions. But even there we 
are ignorant of w’hat will be the result of the recent enor¬ 
mous strides along the path of reform; wdll foreign iunoi'a- 
tions rsilly take root and prosper ? China indeed, for so 
many ages a sealed book to Europeans, will hardly an 
easy prey to the Innovations introduced to her so uncere- 
moniousty of late by the latter, Innovations foreign alike 
tu her genius and her soiL It is true that nowadays in 
this same country of China modem European perfections 
in arms and In military organization are being accepted, 
but tills fact afim' all touches but one element in the public 
life of that State, viz., the necessity which has of late 
become startlijigly vivid, of scir-dcrcnce,^ The tninsplanta- 
tion thither of other branches of European civilization would 
necessitate such a total break-up of existing customs and 
ideas os there would be but small chance of the Chinese 
people, a nation already long past its prime, being able to 
withstand. The traditions of a remote antiquity, customs, 
itleas, the vcr>» structure of society—in a word, all that 
this people holds most sacred as the perfected product of 
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many ages of an historical esiatencc—all would he of 
necessiQ' changed. It would be asking of them too much 
o reqmre them to give up what, having stood the test of 
age^ h« bMorae endeared in their eyes; while what they 
would be ^cred .n lieu would be merely new and fomign, 
nay. according to the ideas of Chinamen. barbarian. • More¬ 
over many attributes of European civilisation would appear 
in i^dves to be elements of comipdon and disint»ta- 
iion in the ^elusive hegemony of China. Not to mention 
the shock ^ would inevitably be dealt to the very comer- 
aone of the social life of the nation, viz., the hierarchy, 
grim as tl 15 , of the family, the introduction into China 
of machinery would deprive miuiy millions of the manual 
la^ ^ which they now gain their bread 1 rulways would 
rob milhcms of driveis and porters of their food. &c. Of 
com* new occupations in ail the various branches of lech- 
niml indus^ woidt! arise; but am* would by no means 
suffice br the vast numbers of hands that would he thrown 
out of wort In any case the result would be the creation 
o a VM proletariat, a socia! element that would prove far 
morc ^geromi than in Western Europe, as ia China the 
as-ail^ land is occupied to overflowi,^. resources being 
already raxed to their utmost for die support of Urn present 
^Hatton. The sole and only courae open for getting rid 

It «®>««'ion—bm whither.’ 

‘ir r ^ ^“^**0*1 of the wholesale emigmiion of 
mj ions o a race jticapablt* of assinuiatbn with the tn- 
a itaate of any other coiintrj-; a race wliidi, no matter 

w t cy ni^ht settle, wouFd Infallibly Found a freh 
Ciutta* 

Thus China is confronted with a dilemma from which 

T ‘ headlong in ihe 

o ab^lute and complete reform and change uj all 
hnmeht^ of her msmuilons, social and political for she 
rouOT eect to remaJn under the domliuon of all her old 
teutons, p^ lng aa best she may the pressure of the 
* aropean. he first holds oat but poor chance of success; 
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ihe second alternative is almost inevitable. But as a golden 
mean between the two lies the system, whidt has been 
already more tlian once tried, not only by China, but in our 
own rime by Turkey, of tacking successfully betwew the 
sunken rocks of polities and playing off the mutual jealousies 
and adverse interests of her opponents one against the 
other* This would be all the easier from the fact that in 
cunning and craftiness the Chinaman has nothing to team. 
Simulating where necessary liberalism; adopting in appear* 
ance the policy now of this, now of that Power, according 
as the one or the other coincided with her own immediate 
interests T fawning on the strong, and bullying die wiiak ; 
in a word, cleverly exploiting both friend and foe, while 
secretly laughing at both in her sleeve, China may yet 
continue for a long time to exist as an independent and 
self-sulhcicDt Power; and. while mctendtng this hypocritical 
policy to an indefinite fextent, may very likely one day form 
for Europe a new " Sick Man.” 

Turning once more to the causes (hat present them¬ 
selves as obstacles to the sfuead of civilization not only 
amongst the peoples of Central Asia^ but in many other 
portions of diai continent, we cannot but notice the two 
religions there dominant—Buddhism and 'Mafiomctanism. 
Their pernicious infliience on the mas ses lias struck root too 
deeply, and has raised barricis too tnassive for the suc¬ 
cessful propjigandism of Christianity. 

Let us, in fact, consider for a moment the funtlamcatal 
principles of these two religions, Buddhtsm, as is well 
known, preaches the vanity and ephemeral nature of all 
existing things; it says that the tvorld is an illusion, and 
life a heavy burden j that uithappiness lies in the very fact 
of existence; that there is but only one truth—Nirvana, 
absolute annihilation, a state utterly devoid of all refer¬ 
ence to time or space—a state in which all notion of indi. 

* Ttius the velMtoown sajinf of Li-Bung-Qun^ VTrenw of TchHi, 
sad tP-day the mom {wjwlw nun in China—A poiMn must he met with 
ui inti'fQiaon, and forcigacw by ihrs! forei|tB^ pilttug die one aiaiust 
themhcf.- 
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viduaitty is completely cffitced The Buddhist teaches that 
the highest aim a man can bear in this life is to strive to 
. extinguish every personal desire, sensation, ambition—in a 
word, to prepare himself for Nirvana, for non-existence, 
Mahometanism, although in its fundamental formub of 
'* there is no God but God ** proclaiming the high principle 
of a stogie God as the absolute cause of all 
at the same time, yielding to the idiosyncrasies and genius 
of its disciples, displayed an indulgence to the sensual side 
of man, and has shrewdly turned his egotism to advantage 
in the doctrine of predcatinatbn. At the same time it has 

laid down as an immutitble dogma the persecution of the 
inhdel. 

Thus the two religions are ditectly opposed in their 
tenets. Buddhism inculcates asceticism as man's highest 
merit during hb terrestrial life, and promises complete 
mmihilation as his future reward, 'M^ometanbm, on rhi- 
contrary, preaches a certain predestination for every 
in this life, and in the future oflers a paradise peopled with 
hotiris, where sensual enjoyments shall (low like a river. 
The Buddlibt is indilTerent as regards persons of other 
Ijdiefs; he acts solely by example and pesrsuasion. Malio* 
metanism enjoins with fire and sivord the adoration of the 
PropheL It is this which forms the starting-point of the 
different influence cxeretsed on history by the two religions j 
hlahometans, actuated by fanaitckm, had at one time sub¬ 
dued nearly the whole historical work!; Buddhists as such 
have never once apiieared in the arena of hbtorj*. The 
one religion resjaircs the sword and violence; the other b 
one of benevolence, though at the same time, as fai as 
regards the undermining of all energy, industry', and the 
better aspirations of nian, not a less dangerous religion. 
Hence each has been similar in its action, though in 
different ways, to liinder progress; Buddhism has shown 
itself a directly disiutegraung clement tn the body politic; 
Mahometanism, white doubtless in itself a bond of union, 
cementing u^thcr' the various members of its body. 
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yet exdudes all btdiectual development beyond the ttmlts 
cf Its own doctrines. 

Let tis now pass to matters of a more predse nature. 

IV, IxSTAniLITT OF Tlii; CKSXliSS PoWKR. 

The three districts of Central Asia, Mongolia, Eastern 
Turkestan ■wiih Djungana, and Thibet, are, as is well known, 
subject to China. fi<»adcs the troops and Government 
ofticials, Chinamen are found residing here as agricultural 
cotonisis and tradem. In no jiaTtare they in any considerable 
numbers, except In the Oases which lie along the northern 
foot of the Nan-Shan range, and which arc considered 
;is forming part of the Han-Su Province of China Proper. 
In the cxtra*China provinces we meet a settled Chinese 
population in any niiittbcrs only in the South-eastern 
portions of Mongolia.' They are, however, commencing 
to settle in the Oases along the northern slope of the 
Tyan-Slian, especially in the Kuldja district. Chin^ 
agriculturalists are also found m inconsiderable numbers in 
Western DJurtgaria, in the vicinity of the towns of Tchu- 
guichak and Bulun-tokhoi, in Monh-western Mongolia, 
near USynsutay, and also in the districts surrounding Urga, 
Everywhere throughout Central Asia Chinese traders are 
to be met with and, though less numerous, m the lately 
subdued province of Eastern Turkestan, 

The toul numberof Chinese mhabitants in Central Asia 
may be taken approximately as from 170,000 to aoo,ooo; 
but it must be borne tn miml diat any such estimate cannot 
be otlurr titan conjectural \ while If we Include the Oases 
along the Nari'Shan, oomparaiivtJy thickly populated as 
they are with Chinese, and also to some extern with Dun- 
gaas, we shall have to raise the estimate considerably. 

Chinese rule was, as is well known, definitely extended 
over Central Asia during the sway of the present Taing 
dynasty, ^tongolia was subduct! towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. She was allowed to retain her original 
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iastitutlons, the sole difTefetice being that the native autho¬ 
rities were subjected to the strict supervision of Chinese 
(Mantchu) officLais nominated from Pekin** There in the 
Foreign Office are settled all matters relating to the country 
in question* In a few districts, bordering on China Proifcr, 
Chinese institutions have been jartially introduced, t The 
laws relating to the interior govemmeni of the Mongolian 
provinces (Khoshuns, Aimaks) have been drawn up by the 
Chinese in a special code. The public affairs of each 
principality arc regulated in annual diets. The Mongols 
pay no taxes to the Imperial Government: all that is re¬ 
quired of them is to support the local administration and to 
cany on the postal service. They have, in addition, to 
furnish the frontier guards, and in case of war to supply a 
specified contingent of mounted troops. 

With a view to consolidating thdr authority over the 
g^jjn*hjirbarDUs K omads of Mon golia, the Chinese have 
adopted an extensive system of bribes which they practice 
with considerable success on the local native rulers and 
superior priesthood. To the first according to rank are 
allowed regular and very considerable salaries r whiles 
moreover, the JlongoHan princes on the occasion of the 
journeys, obli^tory on them ever>^ three or four years, to 
Pekin with presents (horses, camels, &c.), receive return 
presents of very much higher value; and finally every now 
and then the hand of a princess of the Impitrlal House is 
bestowed on one or other of the more important among 
them. The favour of the Mongolian priesthood, whicli, on 
account both of its numbers and the unbounded mftuence 
it exercises over the populace, forms a very considerable 
power, is secured by the Chinese by assuring to it to the 
full all its rights and privileges, and also by the arraignment 
of Chinese officials before superior nepreseniauves of the 

- cif descripUisti, greaitrt or arbstimy 

powtif ^ bmkd Itt the tawns of Urga, KotnlOi Kalgm, 

Kulcii4boto and Sinbi. 

t Sttth 7m die [tm^bces ofTcbm4i4-Fa^TMkliai^ Fiui-kliTia*^hen 
In 
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Buddhist bterarchy of Chinese oflScraia. with the not in- 

rcqmuji resuft that the official in question ts deposed from 
his officc- 


With regard to the populace the Chinese make but little 
account; on the contrar3% while securing the sufftages of 

e princes aiul lamas as above described, they exploit rhe 
Jo^ orders to the utmost extent Very marked in thdr 
efiects on the geneml prosperity of the hfongols were the 
went Chineae preparations for war with Russia regarding 
the Kuldja question. 1 n addition to the military contingenL 
which was demanded, and which* though not very iaige. 
they were obliged to equip at their own cosi, the Chinese 
also imposed niinously heavy contribuiions both in money 
an Hid on (the Nomads. The passage to and fro of 
oecessitaling the constant requisitioning of carriage 
juid very often of provisions i the transport of military 
un^imenta across die desert; the froquent journeyings 
hither and thither of Chinese offictab *^alJ were made the 
occasion for extortion in one shape or another. The last 
d^e has moreover been marked in Mongolia by various 
alamuies due to natural causes—now a summer ofunusua) 
drought now a winter of unusual coU with heav>* snow- 
tall^^e rosuh being evident in the large mortality amooe 
die flocks and herds. The above causes, coupled with 
^rcssive and arbitrar>' exactions on the part of the 
<^in^ have rvery-where been productive of a vast increase 
of vmtp among the Nomads. The graas mass of dm 
Mongols arc exceedingly irrfiated against the Chinese 

though, for the present, they are not in a position to cive 
vent to their hatred. 

It was about the thirteenth century of our em that 
China first extended her protectorate over Thibet, widen¬ 
ing itsbmits on the accession of the presem dynasty, and 


«*>» of moaejr t» a rule bring triicn in lien. ^ ^ 
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firoJly consoliiiaiing her power during bat ccnt\^v Since 
thai time one or two Chinese (Mancchu) Residents have 
{xjen usually nominated to Lhassa, wlio take cognisance of 
the civil af&irs of the entire country. In addition he 
exerdscs a surveillance over the actions of the Dalai-Lama 
and his confrere the Teshu-l^ama or Banlchm-Prembuteha, 
the latter of whom resides at Shigatre, and as is well 
known, b the second dignitary^ in the Buddhist hierattrhy. 
The Teabu-Lama administers hb own province of Tsan* 
while that of Uns immediately under the Daki-Lama> who 
b also regarded as the political cliief of Thibet To the 
west lies the province of Nari-Kkhorsum with a sparse 
nomadic population, the govenunent of which b directed 
from Lhassa; and to the cast that of Rkham with Toha- 
mu-io as its capital, which forms the residence of the 
Khutukht a high dignitary', to whom the Dalai-Lama 
delegates the adminbtrarion of the province. Northern 
Thibet presents nothing but a wild, uninhabited desert. 

In addition to the Residents the Chinese Government 
also maintains in Thibet a small detachment of troops, 
riuartcrcd in Lhassa and certain other points. The Chinese 
supremacy in Thibet, however, rests far its principal 
support on cunning and clever utilization of tlte prestige of 
the Daiai'Lama His election, although not avowedly so, 
rests entirely in the hands of the Chinese, the same being 
cifhcially confirmed from Pekin. The Thilietuins pay no 
taxes to the Chinese, but their subjection receives 
sion once in every three or five yestrs in a ceremonial 
embassy which is despatched to Pekin w'ith presents for 
the emperor, receiving others in return, which Utter, as it 
nile, are of enhanced value. 

The pacific disposition of the Thibelians affortb the 
Chinese sufficient grounds for calculating on the fair 
stability of their power in that country, while they use 
every means to keep die Doutitry isolated, and sedulously 
guard the t,afna from the curious gaze of Europeans, 

Diametrically opposite are the conditions subsisting in 
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Ha^ern Turkeatan, a province limitropbc with Russb, and 
which the Chinese conquered, aJong with Djungana, about 
the commencement of the second half of last century. 
These two districts formed iwo provinces,* comfjostag a 
singie viccroyalty, at the head of which stood a hfantdiu 
viceroy, who was invested with the higiiest powers, dvj] 
and military, the toum of Kddja being hts place of 
dence , tiie superior direction of afiairsin the country being 
m the hands of Chinese officials, while the more immediate 
government of the population in Eastern Torkestan 
left to the native Bc^, the principal of w-hom were 
nominated by the Chinese authorities, subject to confirma- 
tjon from Pekin, The oiganisation of Djungaria was 
military. The Nomad population of the hill districts were 
under the authority of their own Bies, who were; in their 
turn, dejicndent on the Chincst .qjter the disorders and 
confusion preceding and accompanying the conquest, and 
the almost total extermination of the Djungarians, this 
region was allo^ an interval of rtposc extending to the 
year (835. during which it jisinially recovered. Ta that 
year, however, troubles again arose, especially in Eastern 
Turkestan: that unhappy country already so fhmiirar with 
bloodshed and violence. These may be traced to the 
attempts on the part of the Khodjas f to restore their 
former authoriqf*, and to expet the Chinese, These dis- 
tortenc^ cominued with more or less var^mg fortune for 
both Chinese and Mussulmans up to the year 1S60, causing 
u terrible amount of misery to the wretched inhabitant^ 

In that year, however, the inamgcni Dungans succeeded in 
finally overturning the Chinese power throughout nearly 
the whole of the tmnsmural prm mces of Western China 
The Chinese were also annihlktctl in Western Turkestan 
where an era of continual civil warfare set in. Now arose 

^ T^n.Shin,P^U, 
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the supremacy of Y3kul>*B(^, a power that owed Its origin 
and its maintimance solely to the brOliant persotiat qualities 
and indomitabiu character of that celebrated leaden On 
his deatli, which there seems strong grounds for believing 
was brought about by violent means,* tliere at once coat- 
menced a struggle: between the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Kashgar, Bik-ku|i-B^, Yakub*Beg’s eldest son. 
and Hakim-Khan-Tylira. Governor of Aksu and Kyar- 
Governor of Khotan, Meantime the Chinese, who 
had recently successfully reasserted their authority over 
the insurgent Hao-Su districts, and had possessed them¬ 
selves of Manas and Ummlchi, the two most imponant 
Dungan towns in the cis-Tyan-Shan country, taking 
advantage of the internal troubles in Hastern Turkestan, 
liad overrun the whole country up to Kashgar itself with¬ 
out opposition* Bik-kuli-Beg, who had succeeded in 
defeating his rivals, found himself forced to seek refuge in 
Russian territory ; and thus the ephemera! empire, created 
by the glories of Vakub-B^ crumbled to pieces. 

Having thus with quite unlooked-for success occupied 
Eastern Turkestan, die Chinese formed of it as before a 
special province, which, together with two others—Hi and 
Tarahagatay^“tt> the north of the Tyan-Sban, composed 
the so-called New Line (Shin-DJang). Its administrative 
centre is fixed at the town of Ummlchi, where the Chinese 
viceroy resides; in whose hands lie the chief military and 
dtii authority.f 

■' We were reputedly sisared by niUirM of Eiistcm Ttuiestan tbai 
VaSoib-Bep waa |]oisoDed in MaLj*, iSfT. by Kyai-Khao, tHjtetnor of 
Kboisn, who had been bribed for the purpose by dw Chinese. 

\ A deezoe of ihe luperisl Gm'eniiiieiu, towanb ibe close of tSi*, 
dtiected the fonmiioti of the whole of ihe cis-TfaH'Shan cottimy uuo a 
i-in^e p tof in ce, to be denomliuited ibe niodeewh, imdcr the title of Han-Sii* 
Sin-Tayati-Shen, with UramccM ad adminjstnnhre The fdlowfi^ 

districts wcie to fatm pan of the same:—Effistein Tcrkcsion anri the di»- 
tiicW of KantBhar, Umnitchl, Bsikul, ami Haini, As gozotiot of litis nev 
regton was nomimted Lyu-Otan-Tan, tbeoffickJ charged with the adnuttis- 
tffirion of the New tine. Appartitily the ipwation as to the other two 
ptoinoca of the Kew line, t!i nod TarabosouiT, heu aol j'** be^n 
decided. 
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The two northern provinces—that is, Hi and Tarahagatay 

die settled populntloii of which consists of Taraniches, 
SanSf Cluiiose, hfanccbiis, and Dungans, with a nomad 
population of Kirgisf. Torgouts, Tchakhars, and the 
remnant of tlie Djungnrs, have a military 

orgtmi^atkJiL 

A civil administration, organized on the lines of that 
obtaining in the intcrioi* proviooes of China, has recently 
been introduced in Eastern Turicestan. The whole region 
is dividtsd into eight drdcs. of which the four eastern ones 
'Kiirashar, Kutcha, Ak- 3 u, and LItch-Turfan—'form one 
di^ricti while the western droJes of Kashgar, Yangi- 
Ktfisar, Yarkand, and Khotan. form another. The govern¬ 
ment of tlic distnets is entrusted to Daotays.* The one 
in charge of the eastern circles resides at Afc-Su ; the other, 
to whom are confided the western, at Kashgar* This 
latter official has, in addition, control over the foreign trade 
of Eastern Turktstan. 

At the head of the sub-districts and dndcs are also 
Chinese officials, unchr whose onlcrs are the local Mussttl- 
man administration. The more important among them, 
the Hakim*Begs {heads of sub-distdets) at the present day 
systems deal iy shirk thetr duties, and thus the sole medium 
existing between the Chinese authortuesand the population 
at large consi.=!t 3 of minor native offidala who receive no 
sort of remuneration from the Imperial Govcrnjnenti and 
iotetprcters drawn from Mussulmans who have become 
more or ie^ naturalized as Chinamen.f These, in common 
with the ignorant, rapadous Chinese officials, have sne* 
«cded in cfihdng even the shadow of either justice or 
legality in thdr dcalmgs with the 

power. It is certainly true that the latter have the Maho. 
mctan Shari'ai to appeal to, but .this k now little better 


» The Chlflw Eire neai\f foiindwl Kbooh m 
of MuBuhjum paicnuge, who iHoc «du«t«i and 

^uumctt. Tiie imcrpiBtai ihsrtt fbiatcd are all laare or j*- 

»bc mpfei TOMl tOM^ctes irf 
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than a dead letter, a maslc* in fact, for concealing the moat 
arbitrary abuse of power and contempt of law and juadce> 

The coiidiiSoii of the country as (^[arda mxatioo was no 
better. While, with a view to aasiirtng their somewhat 
doubtful loyalty, the Nomad Kirpz mouiitatneere have 
been completely exempted by the Cliincse from alt ta>calton, 
such obligations of service and labour as they had being 
small and unimportani, the settled agricultural population 
of Eastern Turfcestan, on the other hand, bear the full 
burden of the tcmtorial imposts. These imposts are paid 
in kind, though sometimes a money equivalent is laken. 
The basis on which the amount of each contribution is 
calculated is not, however, as might be suppostid, the yield 
of isich separate yearly liarvest, but the absolute quantity 
of ground in possession (whether under cultivation or not 
makes no difTerenceJ. This is valued accordmg to a cer* 
tain lixed normal rale (a very liigh one), the standard of 
valuation being thus oat quality, but quantity. Persons 
unpossessed of real or landed property, as also traders, pay 
nothing whatever to the exchequer. The agricultural 
in addition to the above imposts, are obliged to pro* 
vide the necessary labour for State works, to furnish trans¬ 
port, and to maintain Djigits (maxmied horsemen) for the 
public service, post, &c. In tliesc matters, as well as in 
the collection of taxes, the pressure of the burdens them¬ 
selves is frequently much enhanced by tlie* tyranny and 
rapacity of the officials and interpreters, Fmally, the sole 
indirect tax existing in Eastern Turkestan—that known as 
the hadj ~—an ad valorttn duty of to per cenL on all entile 
sold, was last year e.\teadtid by tlie Chinese to cvety ardde 
nf sale in the bazaars. Thus n new burden was laid on 
the agricultural class, who even without it were already 
paying in taxes, bribes, and other extortions, at least 50 
per ccBL of their income, while, moreover, the genera! 
bearing of the Chinese towards the natives is one of undis¬ 
guised coimempL In a word, in Eastern Turkestan it 
would seem as if it were the set ptiriioKi of the Chinese^ by 
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depmiog the native population of all chance of ever 
setditi^ down, to render impossible the consolidation of 
their own power. In addition to the causes above set 
forth, religious hatred, and very probably the secret rntrignes 
of the former pretenders to the throne, tend not a little to 
I ndte the population against their oppressors. Tlie discon¬ 
tent of all ebsses of the conununiiy is growing with each 
day, and but a small spark, dexterously applied, is needed 
for a general explosion of the accumulated exasperatioiu 
It is thns evident that the position of the Chinese both 
in Mongolia, and espedaljy in Eastern Turkestan, is one of 
extreme shakiness. Being incomp^ent to attach to them¬ 
selves foreign nationaUties by the p^ilk measures of cuW 
. and assimilation, the Chinese are obliged to rest their 
supremacy ej^lusivdy on a policy at once of cunning and 
extreme egotism, and on their intlitar>' strength. W'c shall 
discuss this latter ^int bter. and will now pass to the con¬ 
sideration of ourf/:-?., Russia's) posiibn in diis same Central 
Asb. 

V, Rltssta's PnnsTtoE, 

In the course of all four of my travels through this 
country. I hav-e had continually brought before me the very 
d^p ^'inpathy and respect which the Rmafan name enjo\-s 
evci^TThene among the naitip-es, with the excepb'on, indeed 
of Thibei. where we are but little known. .-Vnionget the 
Other nationalities the attraction exeidscd by Russia is 
most remarkable. The Nomad Mongols, die Dungans, it 
die Mussulman Chinese, and the inhabitaiits of Eastern 
Turkestan, especially the Utter, are ail more or less pos¬ 
sessed with the idea of becoming subjects of the \Vhito 
Taar, whose name, equally with that of the Dalai-Lama 
appears in the e>-es cd* the Asiatic masses as surrounded 
with a halo of mystic might These poor -Asiatics look to 
the advance of the Russian power with the firm conviction 
that Its advent is synonymous with the commencement of a 
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happier era, a life of greater secimiy for themselves.* This 
r emarkahl e. and, vtcwetl in conjunction will) the fact that 
never at any period has any person played the rSie of 
Russian agitator among the imputation of Centra] Asia, 
very important clrcumstam^ has been brought about solely 
in the ordinary course of events. The insupportable yoke 
of China on the one side, and the renown of the humane 
manner in which wc (Russians} treat the natives of our 
Asiatic posscssions^these are tlic primary causes of the 
good name wts bear even in the depths of the Asiatic deserts. 
The ac<julsittot) by us of Turkestan, and the introduction 
as as possible of Justice and fairplay into regions but 
lately the scene of the most unbridled tyranny, have In an 
especial degree tended to produce this result. It is not 
difficult of comprehension that the inbaLTcants of Chinese 
T urkestan, closely connected as they are by race, language, 
and religioo with our own Ttirkestams, but ground down by 
Chinese oppression, have the strongest inducements for 
striving after the same happy lot. Then the Mongols, 
especially those of the north, who have already long been 
acquainted with the Russians from the side of Siberia, are 
similarly, under the impulse of the lawless and arbitrary rule 
of the Chinese, gravitating towards Russia, Finally, the 
Dungans. dotted sporadically over the oases of Central 
Asia, and who have in like manner recently experienced the 
full mcralessness of Chinese brutality, and are even now 
still terribly ground down, long for the arrival of the 
Russians as their liberators from the same people. 

Not to leave the reader merely the expresston of my 
own opinion to form his condusioits from, 1 adduce here 
certain (acts corroborative of wliai I have said. 

In the preceding pages mention was made of the pitiable 
condition of Kastern Tutitestan under Chinese rule. Crj'tng 
Injustice, espionage, rapacity, grinding taxation, ^'ratiny of 

K f^.comiboCstite the ahorv i* the noent wbatoBele emi^rsttioii 
Into RitfiSiAo idTUiity uf ‘I'axauitches hum the disniet ut Kukljit, ceded 
by the Kunuli tivvvinmctu to Ctiina 
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ofTiaals^in a wonJ. entire absence of aJI Ideas of legality 
In all admmistnitive or judicial matters—such are the lcad« 
log characterisiics of the Chinese rule. Neitlier arc the 
persons nor the property of the natives secure. No one 
can say what the morrow will bring forth. Ignorant 
Chinese ofhcials with their interpreters, drawn from 
-amongst renegade Mussulmans, ^ve complete licence to 
their t3^mnnical propensities, rapacity, and bestial passions. 
Further, the presence in the country of Chinese troops, far 
from lending.to its pacification, lias resulted in the continual 
spoliation of the people, and the Infliction on them of every 
species of oppression. We ourselves witnessed scenes of 
oppression that made our very Wood Iwtl; such, for 
example, as the seizure by the Chinese officials, nay, by 
their servants even, of a man’s remaining beast, or whatever 
possession of his the taker might fancy, wives and 
daughters violated almost before the eyes of their parents 
anti relations, women subjected to coiporal punishment, 
open robbery oit the part of the soldiers. &c., &c. At the 
some time, the agricultural community was weighed down 
by ati exorbitant taxation, which was mercilessly' exacted to 
ilie last farthing. 

Ji is not wunderful that, howei'ermild the of 

the native of Eastern Turkestan, it is impossible that he 
can reconcile himself to such a condition. Every cla^ of 
the pbpulailon here b imbued with a fierce hatred of the 
Chinese, women even on mote than one occasion in our 
presence bitterly reproaching their husbands and brothers 
for their pusillanimous behaviour towards their tormentors. 
The elements of insutrecdon teem on all sides in Eastern 
Turkestan, but as more than one native said to us, there 
is no head, none to lead” In former times such was 
forUicoming from the neighbouring Khanate of Kokand, 
but that is now a Russian dependency. At the same ume] 
the isolated character of the various oases of Eastern 
Turkestan, both from a geographical and a political point 
of view, offers to the unhappy natives, even In the ct^etu of 
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the fullest success attending a revolt, or In other words, the 
complete e>£iiri*ation of ihc Chinese, the not ver>» cheering- 
prospect of the despotic rule of this or that political adven' 
turer, with the necessarilyconcomitantcivil wars—in a word,, 
the saoHj natiseous dL^hes, the seasoning alone being slightly 
altered. Through the inottnirul mists of a chaotic present, 
and a not less clouded future, there is yet one ray of hojje— 
Russia! This is all the more powerful from the living 
example, ever before their eyes, of Russian Turkestan, 
where in an incredibly short period Russian rule hiis proved 
itself a sure pledge of peace and prosperity. This, tben, 
is the reason Tvhy In Eastern Turkestan, in every town and 
every oasis, the inhabitants arc ever day and night devis- 
ing means for hecorning Russian subjects. At every step 
during my reamt journey I received evidence of this. 
Evciywhere, in sjute of Chinese prohibition, the inhabitants 
of the oases of Eastern Turkestan strove to be of service 
to os in aomi; way or anottier: everywhere were we received 
as honoured, welcome guests r while, at the same time, they 
openly expressed their hatred of the Chinese and thdr 
sincere desire to place themselves ttnder the sceptre of the 
White Tzar, In some places this was carried to the extent 
of the Mussulman ciders beseeching me then and there to 
issue an order for the immediate exter ml nation of the 
Chinese I With r^rd to our journey these same Mussul¬ 
mans used to say, " The Wliite Tzar is now going to take 
us under his protection In fact, they 00nsidered this event 
as the fulfilment of the prophtjcy, very vndeJy spread through 
Eastern Turkestan, of some saint to the effect that in the 
near future the Russians would corujueir this country. “You 
have merely to blow, and there would not be a Chiuamua 
left herc,^ tlte natives used to say to us, “ The Russi.ms 
would have but little fighting to do/* they used to add; “wc 
will rise to a man, and ourselves annihilate our oppressors, 
provided only that we be not left to our fate afterwards.’* * 

• rhla fear is due to the £ic( of the TCTtvceskm of KtUtljs tiw ihe 
Rusiiaas tbs Chuteee, out of which tdoodtesy acquisition the inltcr imve 
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Tfw nomadic population of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Kirgi;, who inhabit the mountains forming the western 
lioundaty of the Taritn vaUe>% are^ according* to i>Cfsons 
spectaily acquainted with these trilios, more indifTercnt to 
the Chinese nde. as they are exempted from the payment 
of taxes, and in general enjoy a much larger amount of 
freedom; but even these tribes would hardly side actively 
with the Chinese. It is far more probable tfiac in the event 
of war they would make the most of the opportunity for 
plunder, perfectly indiflfereat as to who the object of their 
depredations might be. and yielding* to the force of circum¬ 
stances, would be quite ready to exchange tlidr condition 
of subjection to China For a similar position as rt^ards 
Russia* 

Like the Eastern Turkestnnb the Dungans, f wbo 
are met with sporadically both in the oases of Central 
Asia and the provinces of China Proper, especiufly in 
those of Han-Su and Shan>St,t are animated by hatred 
of the Chinese, a hatred primarily due to religious causes, 

b«n rftttwd enoofib to taakc greai espiu}. as-mnn^ the nnthti of Cenlml 
Ana that the Kuuutis Bte lo poor and avdOcimu u ta «]«}'£ mU 
Thi;:ir i:«iiqtiesu for gold. 

* ()f course, for the vtld, unCnned Ntmud? the firm nUi; of Huiisui 
wmild he mud) less pkssam than (he weak nih: of Cbha. Even noir 
qur KaiW'Kitgti NDn)ad.i d ( the Trun-Httant taniembeTUig their fonqcr 
liitcts, haftra ^rinkiug 4Cng, “Oh, Ruaiian giant, (boo luat bud our hands; 
tnrt loose them, thaa|^, for a time.” 

f Regotdjjiig the oHgin of the Ihin^fit, or, oa th^ are called bjr tbe 
Chinese, the KhovKhoi, nothing b known for cdlain. Some Ofiotuairita 
derive them from the Ulgma, irfao at one period behl supmnac)' orer a 
coftsktctable portion of Centra) Asia, The DungaiW themselves sue 
inclined to declon; their desetstt fiom the- ArtbiL All Dunguii ore 
Mahoiiietana. Their bng nay* is Chinese, At the present ilaj', Uottaver, 
the tTpe leeiiU cstcmaltf (0 be tieedy identical nfth the Chinese; but tlii;;^ 
oic onich more honest and energetic than the latter, and in general a better 
race, 

t Theie are besides taigc ntimben Of Mahomebna tn $haa-Su Tchill^ 
Yuniuin and pm of fiitrhiun. In fkkin iudf theynDmbe as many 
twentr thoQfitnd fomilics. Them is a spriiddtag of SfaiioiRctiins also [n 
the Rastem ftwii ices -fif Chtaa. There b, howvter, no means ofgcuing at 
the tnta) numher of Mnssalnian* iKraoglMMn the emigre It ji Esdieved 
that to Koitbcm China atone there are at manr tta fbnr taillkiiw. 
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but, in the second place, to the lawlessness and tyranny 
of the Chinese admimstration. * This hatred is specially 
noticeable amongst the Dunguns living ofi the oases along 
the T3’ait'Shan (Shiho. Manas, UromtchL &c,) and the 
Nan'Sban (Su-Tchow, Hao-Tchow, &c.), as well as 
throughout Idan-Su. On more than one occasion while 
travelling In the vicinity of the town of Sinln^ a large 
portion of the population of which is Mahometan^ we he^ird 
bitter compkints of the unendurable yoke of the Chines. 
For the Dungans^ weakened as they have been by the 
recent prolonged struggle, accompanied as it was in places 
with wholesale massacres,, to free themselves froni this yoke 
wrlthoui external aid is absolutely impossible. Any attempt 
in this direction could but result in increased misery. 
These co$vsIdcnutons are sufficient to explain why the Dun- 
gans look towards Russia os their future deliverer, or, at 
least, as their ally in tlie coTning struggle with the Chinese^ 
It may, without heslcation, be affirmed that in a war w'ith 
China we should find our motst reliable champions amongst 
the Dnngans. Repeated];" Dungans have asked us, '* Are 
the Russians soon going to fight ihe Chineae ? ’’ adding* 
" Only let a single sotnia of Russians arrive, and we will 
rise to a man against the Chinese." Similar expressions 
,wc used to hear from the Mussulman soldiery, who form a 
by no means inconsidcrahle portion of the Chinese forces 
in Eastern Turkestan. It is highly probable th^ a similar 
sympathy, though perhaps less intense, exists towards 
us in the Northern Provinces of China amongst the local 
Mahometan population. Though tbelr oondidon is belter, 
still the same religious fajiaticism, coupled with a certain 
sympathy for the sufferings of their co-religionisis of the 
V\ esi, renders these Mahometans the secret enemies of 
China. 

• This E» tspedally ihe twe jjnee tie suppriMuioa af ihc mccaI 
^lihcmean rwng. Prior 10 ii the {Ktsithta of ^Ejihoaiclaiu in Ctiina tnii 
much bmer. Ncieithclesa, during the Un three eetuunei there ha^c hear 
no thoo throe s^ous revolo itgiiina the Cbioisie, vLt, nt tfie lime of 
the fall of the Mtng dynaity, then a hundred later, luid n 
hundred jess later, during otir own time. 
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The Mongob) especially the more Northern, are ali^dy, 
as frontier nelghboursi, well acquainted with the Russians, 
and, while animated with no very' special Itive for t)ie ^ 
Chinese, are favourably disposed towards ns. This may be 
to a great extent ascribed to the circumstance that the 
Chinese, while, as before dcsalbed, endiiavouiing by a 
system of exemptions, Sic., to gain over to their side the 
local chids and priesthood, completely ignore the remainder 
of the population. I'lius the tatter labour under a double 
yok(^ to wit that of the Chinese authorities and that of 
their own thiertains, in addition to which all the various 
exactions of tliu priesthood have to be satishcd. 

ft is true that as regards this last point, the Nomads, as 
becomes true Buddhists, make no complaints; but they 
are far from viewing w'ltii the same indltierence Chinese 
supremacy and Chinese tyranny. Tins is all the more so 
as die memory of their former independence and deeds of 
demng-do is by no means yci extinct among the Mongols: * 
while at tltc same time the restless spirit of tiie Nomad is 
ever longing for change. On the other hand, the Nomads 
instinctively recognize the fact that their existertce ns U 
separate independuntState is no longer possible, and tiiat they 
must submit to one or other of their powerful neighboured 
The cxpcncncc they have already gained of the evils atten¬ 
dant on Chinese supremacy has caused the Mongols ta 
gravitate {bw'nnds Russia, choosing us It were the lesser of 
two evils, as they hope to find under the sceptre of the \Vlihe 
Tisar, who presents himself to their imaginations almost as 
a demt^^od, a milder and Justcr rule. Such at least is the 
case amongst the Northern Mongols, that is. amongst the 
Khalkhns.t As regards the Southern Mongol the 

* Legends «r this dc$<Tt])tlonan by no mans meoimiuMi in ftfongolta, 
anonifU which msy he died (lie forthcotiiing t &aifmi on of Tdun^ 
RheiL 

\ During my journey unsi ibe Gobi, fmm the AtaShan to Cigs., in 
the autumn of i3^ when Chhm «u prepuing to go la mr wnh Romm 
mv lUe Kuitfji qtieilton, I wen contitnullf told hy Khallua Mongols ihut 
ihej had iw tnlentioa of »bh the RtuoiMu, but thau u soon as 
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Alashanis, Suniies, l/rtjts, Tumyts, Tcbalchars, on 
account of tbeir greater assimilation with the Chiitese and 
iheir greater distance from our frontier, they are, I tlimk, 
wholly indifferent as regards ourselves and the Chinese, 
and in the event of a oolUsion between ourselves and the 
latter, they would side with the victorious party. 

VI. Th£ Ciu\£se Armv, 

I shall now say a few words regarding the Chinese troops, 
whom during my travels I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing, not on parade or the drill-ground, but under the 
everyday cotnJitioins of their ordinary life, and hence, so to 
speak, in a state of nature unadorned with any artificial 
embellishments. 

1 will at once state tlmi the reports regarding the Chinese 
Army, and the majority of the stories we hear of the rapid 
strides that it is making in the military' art, are more or less 
exaggerated.* Ignorance of the Chinese language on the 
part of military men, the exclusiveness of the Chinese ihem^ 
selves, their skill in gulling the hated foreigner, and, finally, 
the fact that all nqjorts regarding the Chinese Army that 
reach us have at the best been filtered dirough the hands of 
European instructors, who are interested parties and cer¬ 
tainty not impartial, such are the data on which 1 base my 
opinion. It U true that China now possesses»guii, small- 
arm, and gunpowder fectoHes at the head of which are 
Huropcan superintendents; that her coasts are fortified, aad 
that she has at her disposal a steam and iron-clad fleet: 

war thouM he dedattr^ tbqf trovitl cQtac ownr lo oar ddc. Sotse trerc 
ereo prqtuing lo [ronsrer ;th«r herdi to the north of linliag can- 
&lcnE that we khonid sborlTy tike poasessioo of tliit, ihf of the 

MongolL 

* Tbei' arc moieoirer csceedtBgly ooofiued, end la ^me casts dJredJf 
vwi itivdictory. The c&uk cil tRw is ihc entire nbseiue of jtnjr sn^le guiditi^ 
i nttiu fuce or any general pten in the miliBuy lefsmis undeituluifl tn 
lu i rh raoinuon busts unmutiilEiLhly the iuDptess of itulividuols or thdr 
party. The mull « an ahtmdaaee ^ oti^ellatu projecu, but ait entire want 
of intelUscnce in their csiiailica. 
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hiit in the maJority^ of cases a low standard or mediocnty is 
all that the)' have succeeded in attaining to.^ Moreover^ It 
mitst be rein timbered, that the e.^dusive development of ilte 
technical side of the mriitary art ts by no means synonymons 
with pttigress in the warlike qualities of the individual 
soldier. The latter is the one runtlamdntal element on 
which is built up the whole spirit of an army, on which 
depends iLs greater or less ca^jacitf for opposing an enemy. 
In the natural bravery orthcsoldier.hts powers of end unmee 
and disciplinot lie the seeds of victory. With the Chinese 
soldier these elements are iargely and often entirely 
wanting,! for every Chinaman ut by nature pusillanimous, 
more attached tlian any other nationality to a quiet life and 
the domestic hearth, physically weaker than the European, 
and possessed by an extreme egotism which renders him 
perfectly incapable of submitting to a rigorous discipline. 
The Chinese Army is.recmited in two ways, ((i) as a caste, 
fir., sons foliowing their father's profession, or (^) by ordinary 
enlistment.! the former system ruling ordinarily amongst 

* In Cvtond \j:&y^'%.j9hTa^tfSAtt Mi^rdir VcTurndtruK^at find 
ukriUt fim MBitam^stn, for 15S.5, wc itad: *1111; mtitlery anununitECKj 

tutned oat tif tb« ChloEa is vviy tinsstiifkctoty. The mat defences (on 
the Mu^ and OppOfite Kehmg) prerned thenudves dunng Uw refenl var 
ttitb the Fivnch to be ia no cok op to the mxtk. tturing the Tonkin 
CLpedhion, the Chinese llact faded even nume thui the aimy to uixwor the 
eqicetiRiiina that had been formed et (l" Thii infionoiuioin b aQthf Tnore 
■nJiable os isvatodiig hum ■ Criortiith wuret; when, m» u nolnaora, tiy far 
the tsrgat condiment of t^sropesn mmuetott vilJi ihe ChiocH: army eon- 
fbti of Gettnattfw 

! Ibe Chittso sdldier n of quBitdaotne dhpoaitioB, and vooiebnies 
shews aa indiBerenoe to deatlt, hut be h not brave in the seofe of the netiTe 
dliplay of this quality. 

! As it well knoini^ the Cbmoe Aimy is crazqiosed of two gnutd 
dK-mont, the Miuuchu troop and the Nattottil traopit. The fomcr nm- 
tisi of the riacendaiiu nf thw eoefiuam (klanlchol with in adininoie 
of and Chiaese} wha, in the nuddle of (be Wi^teenifi ccotioy, 

toHcd the (iment nilii® Tsir^ ffynasi? to ihe ibrone. As % lewanl ihej- 
were tta%ned Unds in Fekin and other ^nioos (at present in ten prarjotes) 
of the empre; aitd the milhitrir profntiba wu made hcxEditnry, the ray 
lo«isi offknl rank* bdi% bicradecL T liese mtlitny cahmiats, who to this 
day Idnn the chief suppoft of the throne, m diiidca into eight top Of 
cofp^ nndet its own etdotnanJer, and can place in the field, acmnjaifi 
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the dt'egs of the population. The result is that, in the east 
majority of cases, as men they olTer no moral guarantee 
whatever 

The offtcers, from those in the highest, ranks to the 
lowest, appear in no brtier lighL One and aJJ, they are 
guilricSH of any sort of military training.* In the majority 

10 ihcir nooiitu) tstaltiyinicnti (in Tcality, tit»ffever, much tea) 
men. The National Anity isoniiitt i 4 the Green Flogii and sonifl 

aeiiaratidy wcniitrd iktichnienw fViJu)^ JJotH are drawn (hun the CHnese 
prejiet, while the lalbier are joere nKreenaiiei, violent meaauro being Ofiufl 
necesvy to retmti ibeir pnks. In confomuly with the lenuoml division 
of the cmjjire in eiglttieeQ pnnnnceK, the Gnren Flags ate divided tiilo 
eigittcen corps, earh of which ii iihdm the ubsolme orders of tire Incnl 
Gosercuw-tkiwral or Governor, fuming peace tinij* they esny on the 
police anil postal duties Thdr tuKniiml estebiuhnnast la 650^000; but tn 
all frrohidHlity iFtia is far too high an esiimaic. 

The spedally reondti^l bodiei, the >'«rjs,ire onlyrelscd in cnuTgendcs, 
Tlwy eoniihuie an innovation dating front die penoduf the Taepti^ icvult, 
Tlidr present nuinbcri may be placed at about 100,000 men. Tugcihci 
wiih die loritiorial Gt«n Flags, they conuitiite the jwindpal ccmiingcnt of 
the Chinese fbreta, as ni pment undugoiog rMttgnnistUoa, FhuUy, 
Itetongtng td the Chinese Artsy muat be included contingenti of Mongol 
oavahy and other foreigners. These bregulare are mpponed to number 
more tlian zoo^oea men, hut, as a tnaner of &f.t, hardly reach one-lcntb 
of that figure, 

A popolar Chtoese proverb *tys \ ** Good iroa is not made into nails; 
honea men rit) not become soldters-’* 

* Military bainhig, properiy so called, i* ahsaltitdy non-eusiEUt In 
China. The chtsical mOiiary voths which to tbh da^ furm ihe bmris of 
the m of war, as undemo^ in Chins, date from the most remote 
nntiqtiity, bdng more than three thousand yea» ctd. Sun .ike's WTtting.\ 
ate lool^ on as the itandanl authority. In hk work, side by sule with 
imuid (nutitm regarding the art of war, we meet with the luivi^st emmsek, 
ju, fin esampk^",** Induce your ou e m y to conuntt shameful '^hfain- 

tain relaUreii with all the liberTbus in fib eitnp; ** “ Spread in fhe cartixi 
of the enemy vohtptuoQ!! mtaiiial atn io as to soften h» hearty*’ “Ob- 
with the UpS^ speals with tbo eye*;" ** Eaecute without any nwr^ 
any one who betrays the pl^ of the cainjuiga, as also any to whom hb 
seer!!i may becume known; the iattcr are not ghUty, but th^ may [)ccdinc 
to,“ flee, lec. tn geum^ necordiog to Chrnese notions, ctmitiiig and 
fkscii are of mudi more oocoont in the art of snu than wniike doesb and 
aetkutt, ntrd houre the tender beSate all must Ire a diplonuubt. For the 
real aume roles ami maxims of wnr have been tnnsbtcd from the Gutman 
Into Chinese, of which m all probahlltty the Chinese were Utterly ignorant; . 
al the tome time, for the piofier qppnreialion of the same, some c orr e* 
sporuHog pnduninary Pwiing b neteesaty, and of this there is niHi& 
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of Cases they are orranL ignoramuses,* white cnoreover as 
commanders they are peculiarly fitted to corrupt the moral 
side of their subordinates, certainly not to elevate It. A 
uruv’crsa] atidicuon to opium smoking, plundering both 
the State and the private soldier, a life of debauchery, a 
complete indiTerence to duty—such are tlie chief tiualitics 
that characterize the most Junior as well as the most senior 
officers of the Chinese Army* The dischat]ge of the 
highest military ofnees is also uot infrequently entrusted 
to pemons drawn from die ranks of the Civil Govenunentl' 
As oigards the European instructors, who of late have 
shown such zeal in Joining the Chinese Army—of course. 

in the first place, with a view to th^ own personal proht_* 

their exemens, in view of the causes above set forth, wilt 
hardly be crowned with any substantial measure of suc¬ 
cess. J rhis is all the more likely to E>e the case, as the 

For a rfmisMT o n t(» tlw nnk of otficcr younj tnai, whose naois have 
been ■ubmittod ai candittat^s, cie obtiged to pass on esunfruliun En 
^hny* fieodng with swiorda, ami (he Ufiiiig of weights; no other kind of 
Itnowle^ is loidted 'IImmc who woititt ihemsrfves swxesEiiilly in direc 
sach cMminjilioHS—viiL, in the Township, the IHstiitt Town, .ind die 
Plovmcbl lown^Ltiiln ihe tiasirwj thk. Thane wbi> principaily dn- 
titigiihh UicmadYes »b seiil Once m ereiy three sears lo fetln, wiicre, 
in |ac«eni% of Ure Tmpeiiat Comt, they sustain a similar cmnretiitton 
quBlifyitijr ihan ibr stalT dutin- Front navsil ofGaren^ id IjiTi' of (tny 
acquaintance v- iib Oie spcdol sobjects of their pnifcssiw, aJl the^ b 
required it sillt in iJic use of the l>oh'. A fi.-w yaan ago aWritoiy school 
was fotinded at PdtLn far ihe IdstniclioD of olSam, ajfliv ^ Tienttin 
Si;hootS of gunntty and (uuakEliy, But, acccHtliiig to ihc report of one 
of the Furopciti ufficcre tn the Chiaese semce, who tmnlls iiHpected 
these scIiDol^ the dfsiicd rcauJb luu] not be « *n attatnetL” 

+ Tliis is done in view of the lact thut in China for the aitainmenT of 
deil rank: a ceitain. siandaril of edtsouion is uhligattFiy, wtiPe for an 
Officer ml that is requited a agility uul tJij3ifial stroigth. Hence the 
Onnese cooctude that Uoc cml officials hare lead more and know more 
nbont war flian the milititty offitera, 

J mnia, Bfirr thirteoi yettra of absence, that emhiciw rmjtjuisber of 
the Tacpings, the Eufiliahraaii Gordon, recently jldn at Khartum, ™ 
a SKOtid tnne mnlcd in iSSo to Pekin |o gbe hb advice legMdiiig war 
^ ui on the Kuldi* question. Ire underwent a «miid«ah1e ajwjunt of 
diaiiimuon residing the piognan ituaincd, espednlly in relation to lire 
reliability of what lie bad read and heanl on the stdqoa. In fact, Coidon 

wet “ the same CHumiaan its of yotr, coreied only with n jbia lutreriiciai 

df vcftccr"’ ^ 
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Chinese ^vJU onJj* put up with these instmctors temporarflj^ 
viewing them at best as a necessary evil, tlieir sole object 
in suffering them at alt being to secure themselves against 
these same foreigners. 

In addition to the above facts it must be noticed that 
political considerations render it impossible for the present 
Mantchu Government, which maintains its suprema^ in 
China soldy by means of force and cunning, to develop 
to any considerable catent the National Army, and thus 
possibly to cretite a dangerous counterpoise to itself,* 
while, finally, it is notorious that in China the military 
profession is an object of contempt to all classes of 
society. 

Thus three great factors — the natural inaptitude of 
the people for war, popular traditions, and the egotistical 
views of the Government—raise an insuperable barrier 
to any real military progress in China. + To break down 

* I'hiK in (3^7, imnugjinttlf on the suppression of ihc Tflcpfng rcvult* 
Gordon’s forre of ioum five rucni. fliuongst Vh tiom ¥pcre sevcr«il 

Iwndr^ dbbcniil^ in ra 7 i^ Lt-Hung-Ctiang and 

T^d-Tfan^-Tang, Uie mrist eapablo of the Ouncse getieral^^ proposed 
to conceiimte the teirimrml ottrps in out: poireifol force near Tekln. Tlie 
Gmemmcnii took fright at the mtssmCf anil insisted on pre¬ 

serving the old dMoc^iofi, 

i At iM-esem the oidy poition of the jumy that undergone any 
semus ro-argankatiori is li-Hung-Chang^'i so-called ** iiocld Corps,'' whitji 
fct i|Lyiitctcd in camps di^rilruted btiLwecci Tientsin and the sea ccosL 
I^tisuan regulations have been introdiiE^ in this cotpik ITie InCititry 
Hre-aims are ol dte mail ttiodern The Artilitry^ both field and 

moentam, is aittiod wliJi K-TOf^i briMcIi-Inaiira^ The Civnlryj however, 
escept iti to Eir as io armaiuctit is caijcerUifd, is still in ils pristine enn- 
ditimif i^othing beyond acrobarie tricfci being requirtd of iL Tliere me 
no En^eers* 

Other ponkms of the CHnese forcei^ iifikb, thnugb not ro<>rgsiiiLacd, 
pcei^ imiiK cKf modem paUetn {WjnchestcrSr En£LddSt 

Snidery !MftiwcT\ AlbLn[\ H&iebltbec% Cbaaiepou, &<:,), are iiuartci^ 
in Pdditt Mantchuria, the mariiiiiie districts, flod other points of 

impcvnaiLce rn the i£tnpirc;i and alto tm the Neir line. Hie nmnerical 
strcngih qf these foroes ia not known. In mj msc^ tiowcvcfp it cmjst be 
tncompsmbly than tItuL of the old troops^ the former tratning anij 
c^ whEcb hii sulTLfed no cluLtig& the rc^t even amotsgai 
these ^^iibodem tniopi" the ancient ciiitcrfrts .ire ^alU kepi itp—witness 
aieberjp ibe pmcikc of which b still oWigatory, It somEtitne^ liap[K:n3 
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sucli wcjgiity obstacle, espftcially wkhfn a. short space 
of time, is not merely a difificult undi:rta3dng, but abso¬ 
lutely impossible. The path of progress is everywhere 
strewn witli difTtcuJties, and in China it seems more than 
likely that it& onward advance will be wholly barred. 
During the march of forty centuries the popular mode 
of life has been woven into far too complex a tissue, ^nrl 
the habits and customs of the people have become too 
deeply ingrained in them to allow ©f any great cliange. 
The delicate germs of Huropean civillaatloti will not 
flourish on such unfavouiable soil, 

Militaty' progress, forming as it does part of every State 
organism, can only advance pari^ssu with the other side 
of the popular life r otherwise it would be deprived of all 
internal strength, his for this reaspn that China under 
its present conditions, and probably indeed for many a long 
day yet, cannot possibly hope to create an army at all 
similar to those of European States. She lacks the jiroper 
material; she lacks the life-giving spirit Let Europeans 
supply the Chinese with any nmnb^ of anns that tliey 
please ; let them exert themselves ever so energetiraily to 

train the Chinese soldiers; let them even supply leaders_ 

the Chinese army wrill nevertheless, even under the most 
tavourahte conjlitiorts, never be more than an artificbJly 
created, mechanically united, unstable organism. Subject 
It but once the serious trial of war-^speedy dissolu¬ 
tion will overtake .such an army* which could never hope 
for victory over a foe animated with any real spiriL" 


itui while in the inlendf of the btmclu a conunandej dfill* ha tnen 
itctotdiim “> loud«n ihe ionic will gn the ocuuioa uf a public 

ihow pofiMlu cxsieae them with bow and ipear, 

Prior tu the TangUn wwr, the Chio«e fleet coBsistetl of fonr-niae 
auatiim with zi6 gtu«i At Ka, howler, the Chinae proved thco^lvei 
to be even tjaae intottipctenl than on land. 

' It is cue that (o eonqiicf Orina now wwild be a more diffinjlt un Jo- 
taking- than ftjnnetly. All the the late Tongldu pru.eil how 
Iiiik fitted etvn tbs te«H3ni«d Chbae troop, art lo any ofl± intcUii-unl 

TT'™* 

iMifii vsSund remwa, jtt these fcTCuies wete, for Utc most pan. 
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I will now consider the Chinese troops posted 
along our Jrontier, on the New Line, that Is to say, in 
Eastern Turkestan and Djungaiia. 

the nisiutt *4 the unftiTtuiiatc choice fOAidt; oi the theatre of oj^eRtfonti anil 
of fttbe ntove* on the poit of the French ihemKlves. To ootmucnce with, 
Tongkitt (3 the liist catnttty In trhich to cairy on o war with Chinat a dtstence 
of lieo thousand vertits sepirnuuig it fmm Ih;kin« where alone it ii pcKsible 
to itrike anj" tcriou$ blow at an eneniy whose arrensth lies in petwive 
lesisunce. In the aecond place, Tongkin fsa coumr)' extncueJj’ HhAdupCi.^ 
to mlitaiT opws^onst “ the belter localitiw m thicWy covered as in 
Chlna^ PiOpCT with villages and lanusteads, the inierveaiitg country being 
omtpied l:y ridtk. intersected in every direction with irrigation canalB. 

eonfigiiRtioti of the country oilers at every step excellent defensive 
potitioms white coiqpleteiy maskmg the .diipfFsitions of the dc fenders. The 
ptojxr recoitnaisaance of such a thicldy populated tabyxinlh was aiouMt 
iin[ici«sndc. The narm: spies in all prob^iUty served their own cooniry- 
Qicn 1»etter than their Krench employer?, {ntoproters^ ihrougb whom i* 
c*ny oil ititenrottrse vrilh the iahabiuints, were verj- Hauce, while the mere 
pOaetsicFn of Futnpean feature was mScient to catiw a mim to be 
diuiincd by tlic tutiv^. The diniaU; U deadly: and {inaHy the Frcocfi 
forces consisted of not nwre thaui ay,cco miSB, who moicom had 
arrived in several dinerem detuhmtmU, and wtrt not too fully ryjuipped. 
'With alt ihn what was the up^ot ? Allbough the Freuch in several tnlnrtr 
cngagctnents and aAemards in the more impeutam aflair nt L^jjHaii 
nUTercti defi^ yet the Oifmse never leem to have undostootl hot* to 
profit by their vtclnry or their enormotis.iiuioeiicvl suticriority (In Toogkin 
there were actually 70,000 Chinese troopis liesldes Anumites and Blade 
Flags),^ iWl the Hinc the French retnajjjcd viciors at the dtac qf the 
campaign. Can wc conceive a force of simibr uisignificuit numbers, with 
it* last at the other end of the world atatlng a descent on any, cvea the 
smalltait,- Ruropean state ? It g!«5 without saying timt it would be ctilsljed 
like 4 

It win iTof^ be without interest to quote (sere hi fev rcnmrk* asnutioed 
!ti It iJimll aitkJc on ''The Tftctic? oe" the atinesc in Toii^ktp," whkh 
^^pernd in ihe **J wamdl dcs Scicjm::^ Milhaines’’ few >Ijirch^ 1 SS 5 , 

^htch <r3ii;ic:i£es the w.Ai!ike qualitit‘^5 uf Lhe tnodem Chifiuftc soliiier;—» 

*" The ChEnisse uoopa were well armcHi tiiit ibeir Lcsilcii were aud 
they wtsre fiu^ ram jitable for their wulike spirit 

""The Chinese cmljf pusi to tlie ofTmaive when hi oterwitelDilng nume- 
ricil jrtiperiority; and m the offeniivL- ih^f sire tot fonnidihle. Behind 
cpvei tboy defc^nJ thciOSel)f» vritli grcut o1j«tLjiii£]r; 3Jid iJiey ar© vcij- i4>fid 
oT iinht 3 scad« 3 ^ 

TTteJr aittlleiy piiEctJCe tut bad ■ iti their works ilie embts^^r^ me W 
simU us to ijrcclude any tiritung of tJhc piece, and are tven Muiicrimew 
c^letebr dosed. The saipply of projeailca being Enadneicnt tliny fire 
hl^nk qEpfTfiEj^e even m nighL 

On ihe olh^ hsDd, the ^ukoll-aiiti Bre of tlig Chinese fftsrt behind 
cqrer h good* 
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This fottaj affords a simple example of iho rtial staa* of 
the Chiacfie Army and its natural qualities, uomashed hy 
any jealous surveillance (possible indeed only in the case of 
comparatively small bodies and In peace time) such as that 
under which Li<Hung*Chang's ** Model Corps " is at present 
placed. If the Chinese warriors in question did criish the 
Dungan revolt and conquer Eastern Turkestan, yet these 
successes were entirciy due. in the first place, to the unskilful 
nnd disconnected movements of the insurgents, and after¬ 
wards to the dvil disturbances that broke out in Kashgaria 
on the death of Yakub-Beg. In both coses the ChtiiLCse 
won their laurels very cheaply,* thanks to a lucky conjunc¬ 
tion of circumstances and the incapacity of their foe for 
modem warfare. 

The Cliinese troops quartered on the New Line, and in 
the Eastern Tyan-Shan Oases are divided, as in China 
Proper, into (i) Mantchu Flags, of whom there are not 
many; (2) Green b’lags (ZiWn); (3) enlisted emeps (klwa): 
and (4) foreign milida.t The strength of these troops as 
regards numbers it is impossible to team with any exactness: 
but many drcumstanccs go to show that the total cannot 

■"Tliif Ouboc Mtdtcty. even tlwse jnnunHl to fire, cwi!y uno con¬ 
fusion ; in the opart thc5 will ncm aemd. 

“Select tmojia showed sotnethnes grai tcrueii; bdiind raver, 

“ Acratil between the nstout comnwndcra wis who^y wenttiif, 

“ Sepuaie brfilies not fnlteqiMuilly fought wilb ench other. 

“ The troops brought fmm the Kasbganui fronitcr tcfilscd to Like part 
in tlie miHmy opcottioos in Tongtin," 

In ^Imigolb. ID die vicinity of our fiontier, the CSiiiiese imintam only 
smstl deuchpaems it Ur^ Ub'osutay, and Kobdo| the frontier guorda arc 
famished by Mongols. Chi the other liand, m M^tchuna, opposite our 
jtmiii ProvTOce there are large numbers of Chtncie troops, the town of 
CttiB on ^ Suitor serving u their ijiief jfoiW d‘agpiti, 

* In the Chinese Amy uU cotTespondence of any sort widt ony ont: at 
hotne is soictly forbidden m time of war, Henoe in eonieqiiL-occ of 
the entire absace of any sort of entitrol the miiimy comt&asdcts jeto able 
to report to Pdkm onty such nuttm os they may judge to b« eapedkm 
and not infrequoitly aiuiotoice whQ% intagiiury viiaoiks. Tbit occuned 
dunng the lecent tKcnpatioii by ibein of EOstetn Turkestan, 

I Acxronliiig to tbuir amuunent these troopi arc divided uiio lidiijUTy 
Caralqr wd ArtiUciy (Anr.dro). 
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at present much exceed ts-oom to 17,00c mea. f)r this 
number some 4,000 to 5,000 are quartered m Eastern 
Turkestan: about 4,006 are stationed in the Hi Province, 
chiefly In the valley of the Hi itself; some 3,000 in the 
Tarabagatay Province: and, lastly, some 4,000 or 5,000 
perhaps are scattered over the Oases of the Eastern Tyan- 
Shan, from Manas and Unimichi to Hami inclusive. The 
chief command of this army is held by the viceroy of the 
Tyan-Shan country, the official Lyu-Drin-Tan or Lyu- 
ShaoDaryn, To him are subordinate the commanders of 
the troops in all the rhree provinces of tlie New Line.' 
Of the latter the Tayan,tsy«n of Ui is considered to be the 
senior and second in command to the cominander-iEi'chief, 
In these troops, as throughout the Chinese Army, the 
hghting and the administrative unit is thtt/j’an-a (in Mantchu 
troops the Tr/ii), tlie nominal establishment of wlilch is in 
the infantry 500, and in the cavalry a5a ft is rare, how* 
ever, that the actual strength comes up to one half the 
nomma] establislimeot. Each fyansa b under the command 
of an In^x whose name it beam; It b divided into five 
companies (in the ca\'afTy five squadrons), which are in 
their turn sub-divided into sub-divisions and sections of ten. 
Each in addition to its /n^tt and his second-in* 

command, has five company or squadron coimnanders with 
their assistants; there are also several officers to carry on 
the office duties and correspondence. are 

never united for the purpose of forming taiger permanent 
fighting units. When the necessity arises a greater or less 
number of lyansm are placed under the command of one 
leader, who takes the tide of Tun-/in, or, should his com¬ 
mand exceed twenty or comprise the whole of the 

troops of a single province. Zun^-iun, The artillery is not 
formed into batteries, although diere exist artillery lyanzos, 
Wh^ the occasion arises the guns are inooipcrated with 
the infantry or cavalry iyanzas. 

’ In 3 U md^Tmabd^ta)- die chS adnURisUation of the counijy is 
» J!’ K ^ ^ nuticuy oommaadea (the T?jan-isvuft imj 
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HacK lyama commander is entire master of his lyataui^ 
While receiving money from Government corresponding 
to the nominal establishmenc of hts tyatt^, he invariably 
keeps it much below the paper strength, and puts into hia 
own pocket the money thus saved* In addition to this 
even the efTective men are defrauded of a large portion of 
their p;iy by theit' offioera, this being indeed the Invariable 
practice from the highest to the lowest ranks. In addition 
lo the iyattsas, composed of Chintse proper atvd of Dun- 
gans,f there have been formtal in Eastern Turkestan two 
iyan^ of Yangi-Mussulmans J and two Kirgiz iyatu:as^ 

In the Hi Prortnee and Tarabagatay, Sibos* Solons, and 
Kalmuks of various tribes arc also called out for service. 
They form amongst the regular troops certain service sec- 
tlmis. Properlyj however* they compose the militia from 
which the frontier guards are drawn, carry the post^ furnish 
transport convojra* and work on the Crown tands.^ 

There is no sptscial term of service laid down for enlisted 
troops in China. In peace-time the soldier is free to quit 
his professioii, but only with the consent of the iyanza com* 
niander. During time of war no one can teave the servicti 
Service is obligaiory on a forcigner from the age of twenty^ 
the obligation rtimaining in force till he is very old Pro¬ 
motion to the superior officer grades depends not only on 
the commander-mnducC but sdso on the provincial military 
authorities, and is always subject to confrnnoiion from Pekin. 
No cducaiional test whatever is required. As a rule it is 
the favourites of commanding officers, ^c.^ not even escept- 
ing their personal servants, who attatn the most rapidly to 

* 'flic GiKcrnment is vcl owate of this, mid (ndfcJ rnmctlma 
ihs tmnmcad of a lyama tu a full gttunal #jf (twjf } 

t htiJiog Ihim utmtidc ttic Walt are alst, vnucUmet met with 

in ^0030 of Cbincse jsoper. 

i nho lutve been femblt converted to BSabumeumiiu. and. 

irhu lerrcd uadcf Yakob-Ik^. On the atipiDQcb lo Kasiij^ar of the Ctunese 

UbCC Q1Q4C clliUlgcd iidfT, Jiy] ^jfjrtg 

fixtiw of K^iib^Ltr-Yaiigi-Sbfllii. dtlineJie^ it ovirf id ihcir 

} It itLfrctiitfnttly hixppctia tJmt muTcIwi e^uW £:K4;n pJm 

uM cir fer Lbb iroik. 
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Uic rank of ofBocr. As m the case of the rank and.flle, so 
also the officer cm only quit the service with the sane don 
of his cortimajiclant. There Is no such thing as pension 
on discharge provided for. 

The pay of the rank and file varies according as thej' 
belong to this or the other arm. I n the Infantry the private 
receives two to four kms* per v^nsemt in the Cavalry three 
to sht.t The militia receive half as mucL Besides their 
pay the privates receive certain radons and allowances in 
kind. TitCvSe consist of flour and fuel, sometimes rice, and 
in rare instances meat; in the cavalry', in which the horses 
are the property of Government, J straw or green grass, and 
Indian com and barley are issued. 

Occasionally money is issued in lien of famge. Some* 
times the Ingnan himself supplies the forage for the 
cavalry horses, deducting the value from the men's pay. 
There is no system of company cooks or cooking \ the 
men, as a rule, form themselves into small messes, the 
married ones of course living with thdr fatniliea. The 
pay of die officerB, espectally in the higher grades, is very 
considerable* Thus, for example, a fyatmt commaadant 
receives one hundred to one hundred and twenty l^^ns a 
month, the company commanders twenty to forty, and die 
subaltern officers fifteen to twenty*five. In Edition the 
officers like the men receive allowances in kind. During 
the last few years the pajr of the troops on the* New Line 
has been very 'Irregularly sent froro Pekin. The conse* 
qucnce has been that die starving soldiery have pillaged 
the iniiabitants; armed risings being not infrequently the 
result; r.^., in 13S4 at Urumtehi, Manas, and Shtkho, and 
in 1SS5 in Hi, and at Kasligar. 

At the principal town and certain other points of each 
* provinire arc located large coinmlssariac stores under the 

The ChiiUKtilttir la» is on dit nvcrsige dbout equsl to ttro of out 
toctal rubk: (or about (n. 4 /), 

1 Possibly tcidtuks forage ollowaiica 

; Except tbti l^muJia and Kir^, fnnilitb tbeir own hoxsei, 

S9 
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control of special officials. The com supplies for these 
stores are dra'wn partly from the Crowii-'lands and partly 
from the local population as an obligatory impost. An 
establishment of Govemment camels and horses is kept up 
for the transport of military impedimenta. The former are 
t£cd as pack trani^rt; the latter arc harnessed to 
large two-wheeled carts. In addition.should it he required, 
transport Is obtained by local requisition or by contract 
iEach too, keeps up a small number of horse aniias 

and |>ack canids for the conveyance of the men's baggage, 
ammunition, &c. bioispltals or laxarets, together with 
doctors, are utterly unknown amodgst die troops. Only at 
the chief point of each province is there to be found a 
doctor, who has at his disposal a small store of drugs. 
Except at these great centres the sick have to treat them¬ 
selves according to their own liglits. In time of war there 
is organized no sanitary department 

The Chinese soldier is clothed at the public expense,* 
the uniform, with a few exceptions, bring identical in all 
corps. It consists of a coloured jacket, somctliing like a 
wotnao’s chemise, cotton or plush pantaloons, and leggings 
of the same description. Both in front and rear of the 
jacket is seym a large white circle, bearing the desenptioR 
of the corps to which the wearer belongs. Under the 
jacket is wpm % kind of long gown slit at the sides. .\s 
foot-coverings they use the Chinese shoe generally with felt 
soles, more rarriy with leather, the legging of a semi-silk 
or plush material bring as a rule fastened to ihent Round 
the head covering the long pigtail is worn a particoloured 
handkerchief, This pigtail not unfrequentlygets loose, and 
hanging down the back gives the beardless and whisked ess 
aoldiers (wery Cliinese warrior is the same) the appearance 
of an actual woman. 

The officers' uniform consists of a Jacket (cloth or sHk). 
but without the white drclts. As ornamental head-dress 
serves a block fell hat, on the top of which Is a ball coloured 
Tbc tnifrib vnu thof own coitfiRie. 
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acconlmg lo nmt, ami a ftMilier the tail of either a 
blue pheasani: or a peacock. During the summer heat 
officers and men alike use fans. 

The etfuipment of the Chinese troops on the Ne\r Line 
h most primitiire. To this day, amongst the foreign 
militia, you may meet with hows and arrows, match- and 
dint-lock!;:. The troops of the line, both infantry and 
cavalr)'. have a very misedtaneous armament, the 7" (?) 
percussion rifle of Hngltsh, American, and sometimes also 
Tola manufacture, predominating. There are also to he 
found some rapid-limig weapons, principally Spencers, less 
frequently Martini Hchrys, &c„ but they form but airiffing 
percentage of tile general armament. As it is. by no means 
the whole of In&ntiy even Is equipped writh fue-anns; 
many are armed with swords, halberds, tridents, iron forks, 
and pikes. The latter as much as twenty-one feet in length, 
are formed of bundles of split bamboo, carrying near the 
end a laige pennant of coloured material. This pennant 
serti'es the double purpose of an ornantent and, according 
to the naive explanation of the Chin^ themselves, affording 
the possibility during the fight itself of so embarrassing the 
foe by winding round him as to take him alive! Better 
armed, clothed, and in general better cared fv than the rest 
are the small detachments whidt serve as personal escorts 
to the military commanders; ^ 

The officers carry no armament of any kind: only when 
mounted do they have a sw‘ord attached, as Is the custom 
with all Chinese mounted men, to the left side of the 
saddle. 

The n^lect with which their hre-arms, not even except- 
iog rapid-firing ones, are treated is wcH-nigh inconceivable. 
One and ah the iiairels are so foul with dirt and rust that it 
is difficult to make out the rifting, while they are often bi*nf ^ 
the breech mechanism damaged, s^hts broken, &c. But 
this is nothing 1 I can, as the result of personal observation, 
state that these men hack pieces off both stock and barrel, 
the tatter thus remaining guiltless of any fore-stght whatever. 
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On ibe march the rifle is suspended from the side of the 
saddle or chucketl like a log of firewood into an r in 
barmcks they are kicked about anyhow. The men use them, 
as a carrying bar on which to swing their vfater-pots: and 
on the march these same guns ate ei'en sometimes made 
ti$e of as planks across the; irrigation channels 1 

Tite men carry their cartridges in leather pouches, slung 
round dieir shoulders or at their waist. In the case of the 
old-fashioned muajtledoaders the poa*der is generally carrityi 
separately from the balls In paper cartridges; and it frenuently 
happ^is that the ball Is not of the right calibre, either too 
little or too large. The cartridges for breech-loaders are 
supplied readymade up from China, whence also is bronghi 
in bulk the powder for the muzale-loaders, the cartridges 
themselves being made up in each fyaHsa. There are no* 
regular amniuhition waggons in which to carr^‘ about the 
cartridges, which are transported cither in or on pack 
animals. 

There arc no smnil-arm factories, nor indeed any sort of 
special military workshops within the New Line rayon. Only 
at the provincial roUitarj" head-quarters (at Dorbuldjin.^ 
Suidun, f and Kashgar) are there small armourers' estab¬ 
lishments for the repair of fire-arros and the manufacture of 
swords, bayonets, &c.* These estabUslinuints sometimes, 
too. make up .powder, but it is of very indifferent nuality. 
At these points are also located stores of cartridges, powder, 
and hand-to-hand weapons; and rqxirt has it that the sup¬ 
plies here accumulated of both percussion muskets and 
breech-loaders b ample, but in all probabflity it will be 
fuund that they has'e all been much damaged thrOE^h 
ignonmee and neglect. That this is so may be inflated from 
the fact that these storehouses do not consist of buUdmgs 
properly fitted up for ilicir purpose, but are merely ordinary 
sheds and huts. The retemloa of thiKe arms In store b 

* A fixtreu Aonu £p retail lo Uic cast of the totrn of Tdiuguiduk 
t Town and fonrcH 3S ttrttj rat at KMiJa. 

; T)i9e jnj no anuulmn flUiLhol to ^nwisai. 
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"not only on account of the fact that t!ni care bestowed on. 
them (such as It is) b at any ntte greater than would be the 
care were they left in die hands of the men, but also to 
avoid the tlanger of the latter rtsln;^ on account of arrears 
of pay. 

In not the best of conditions is the Artillery of the New 
Line. Although it is Impossible to give any exact idea as to 
the number of guns, either ancient or modern, as the Chinese 
observe the profoundcst secrecy regarding them, and either 
He or boast most aboniinabty; at the Kunc thoe, according 
to the various Items of information which one way or 
another our ofticers have been able to glean from time to 
lime, it may be concluded that the importance of the artH’- 
lery is almost ir//. The whole of k and its equipment has 
been supplied from China, 

As above mentioned, the guns are not grouped into 
batteries, but are attached to fyan::aSf according as the re¬ 
spective local authorities may think fit.* Giinoers are sup¬ 
plied from these fyattsaj, or from the so-called artil 
Ciw. Gtms ate not mounted oit the ramparts of the forts and 
f they are Hidden in mud-huts in the interior of 
the forts. The information we possess leads to the belief 
that the total number ol guns is not large, and that the 
breech-loaders, specially the steel mountain guns, do not 
exceed two or three score for the whole of the New Line 
force. In addition, these guns, at least such^ our officers 
have been able to get a look, at, are kept without any care^ 
Just as the small arms. Decides that the carruigcs are often 
more or Jess damaged, probably in consequence of the long 
distances they have been brought, the guns themselves are 
often coated with rust, not merely on the outside, but also 
on the interior, and the grooves of the Hfiing. In all pro¬ 
bability the supply of ammunition is exceedingly meagre 
On s^ccount of th^ ttiLnsits nectesary, 

® lit the furtTCK <if r>pfbii!tijin^ near Tchii^j^tdiiik^ Mtitic Itn the load 
Amhdn a botCiry of five branee ^Lt_R. itec* ct npiiroiiiitaidr 

t I WeaiibJc bjiirackfi, of which wt shall tpenk furtJier on* 
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The pieces arc dniivti by horses ot mules. Apparently, 
there are very few artillery waggons, two-wheeled arias 
and pack-transport being used instead. Add to this that 
there is a total absence of any instruction, cither theoretical 
or practical, in the gunner’s art, and we may safely conclude 
that in the hands of the Chinese even the best bf weapons 
would be but little dangerous to an enemy. 

In addition to the arEiIlcry pieces the troops under 
consideration have tn use a large number of the ancient 
fortress wall-pieces, called iaiphurs^ and tlik not only 
in the impans^ but also with the service corps. These 
guns have a 7-foot long barrel with a calibre of over 
an inch: (hey throw a liall of lead or cast iron, and in 
place of an ordinary butt have a small handle. When 
in use the fore part of the barrel is placed on a rest on the 
shoulder of a man who kneels down and holds the barrel 
l>uhind the band, while a second soldier aims and lights the 
powder in the touch-hole with a match. The reijorl is 
deafening, but its accuracy and range are by no means in 
proportion. On the march ilarm iaiplturs are carried mther 
on pack animals or in arbas. For its service or escort each 
piece has from five to ten men told off to it. 

i rcterogeneous as is tlte (Hjuipment of the troops on the 
New Tine, thjeir training is if anything more so. Any 
just appreciation of even the most demcntar>' require¬ 
ments of thc^an of war on the part of the officers is 
absolutely wanting, not even excepting those in the 
highest ranks. Under such conditions it will lie readily 
understood that to teach the common soldier anytliuig 
at alt about his profession is quite impossible. As a 
result, out of the mass of Chinese fighting men though 
you may get something which has some resemblance to 
a force, yet anything in the shape of an army in the 
European sense of the word is non-existent. 

The lyanzas get very little military training: what 
there is. is tdiiefiy carried out in the spring and autumn. 
There arc apparently no militaiy regulations laid down; 
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everj'thing- dtjjentls on the personal views of the iyania 
commandant, or OR the milJtar}'chief of the province. [ti 
genend there ore but two formutions, the deployed iind the 
st^uareu Xhc chief attention is devoted to the pcrfonnaoce 
of -^^oos acrobatic feats, not alone by single soldiers, but 
bjr whole bodies of meitj e.^.f swotd exercise ia musical 
time; jumping alyout and sq^itaitli^ doivn by ranks while 
performing thes(j same exercises; the moving through 
certain figures by ranks. &c., &c. Of sldrniishing and 
the use of the bayonet the Chinese have no notion \ 
while marching in the drill sense of the word is alisolutely 
unknown. On parade the Chinese soldier talks, blows his 
nose, and even sometimes smokes a pipe. The com- 
itiandnnt of the iyctit^ who is holding the {laiade places 
himself in front or, more often, in the watch-tower of the 
{m/mn. The officers as a rule do not take part in the 
parade; they rcmaiQ with the oommandant or stand on one 
side. Some of them hold bamboo caties with which they beat 
unmercifully stupid soldiers or such as may liave oommltted 
offences. There arc always numbers of Bags and devices 
on parade. Musketry practice as such is never carried out 
by corps; very rarely individual men shoot at a mark. 
The whole art In musketry spears to consist in getting the 
men to load and fire as rapidly as possible, without troubling 
themselves at aU about aiming; and hcncc it is thaz firing 
with blank cartridge is in such favour. Rarely do you 
meet an officer who himself knows anything about shoot- 
log. As Hoards the care of the rifle, cleaning U, taking it 
to pieces, &c., neither the officers nor tlie soldiers the 
smallest knowledge. The troops on the New Line have no 
Huropean instructors. 

There are pltoiy of reviews and parades. Sometimes 
none of the tnen turn out for them or for drill, demanding 
that they shall first oi all be paid the arrears due to them ; 
ami it sometimes happens that, with the necessity staring 
him in the face of holding a parade on tlie occasion of the 
arrival of some dignitary, the commandant issues lo his 
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men a. (lay‘s pajv much as tf {t was a ease of wngt^s for 
cciiain work. 

The cavalty ride weit and take goodetre of iheirlioises: 
but the training they receive, based as it also is on acrobatic 
feats and shooting from horseback, renders tliem com¬ 
paratively useless; while reconitaksancc an<l outpost dudes 
are wholly ignoFred, The artillerj* have no drill, and never 
practise witii their guits. 

Guard duties seem to be despised by all arms alike. 
Apparently the onlyguartls that are ever poatetl are at the 
gates of forts and tm^ans. For these the ^•an^ as a rule 
tells off a detachment, the same decachmi,!iit remaining on 
tint)- for a lengthy period; and accordingly the men migrate 
to the guard-house with the whole of their domestic goods 
and chattels, their uives and children even tuxompaaying 
them. The duties are not carried on by day at all. the men 
doing as they please. It Is only at night that sentriesi arc 
posted. 

When on the march no son of order is observed. The 
officers as a rule go on ahead to the night^halL The men 
go as they like or not at all—one man rides, another wallut; 
one goes bare-footed, another without a coaL On tiie road 
they visit all inhabited spots on die look out for plunder. 
On the tnanch the men obtain their rations by requisition 
on the local population. To carr^' his kit the soldier 
is served out witli a linen bag instead a knap-sack- His 
kit, however, is generally carried witli the baggie; indeed 
he often does not even cany his own rifle, this not in¬ 
frequently finding a place on an aria. If he doc^ happen 
to cany hts rifle on the march, he will shoot at such birds 
and beasts as he may sec or Bimply at random in the air. 
With all this it must be allowed that the Chinese soldier is 
as a rule a good marcher, and moreover is not particular as 
to his food on the march. 

The defensive buildings, which have several times been 
alluded to under the designation of tmpans, have the ap 
pearance of square mud forts, of from 70 to 130 yards fiice. 
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unih crenellated walls from 14 to if feet high, with diuiking 
towers at the comers, and sometimes a shallow' dtidi in 
front. In one of tltesc faces is formed a gate, covered from 
the front by a small wall. Inside the impan are built 
barracks for the men in the form of a long row of small 
mud-built rooms under one long roof of reeds—in some cases 
attached to the fort walls, in ochem separate. Each chamber 
accommodates from five lo ten men. The apartments are 
warmed by stovC-beds made of clay, on which the men 
sleep; the doors are earthen, and the square hole that does 
duty a$ a window is covered over with paper previously 
steeped in fat Sometimes a hole in the roof is the only 
opening, the window being suppressed. The dwellings in 
question are. as a mle, cold and hlthy. TTie married men 
Jive witlt their families in separate barracks of similar dc^ 
scrlption. 

Tbe qnaners of the commandant of the lyanm and the 
officers have little to distinguish them from those of tire 
privates; thev’ are built inside the barracks, but ate de¬ 
tached from the meft^s. 

Each impan contains as a rule one fyanza^ with its 
horses, commissariat stores, fud, forage, Sfcc. The impam 
are only adapted for musketry fire..and diat, too, but in- 
diderently, as regards either flanking fire or jnutuai defence. 
The only object of these ctections is^ according to the 
Chinese themselves, to ensure a belter ccjptrol over the 
men. This is indeed in a measure true f but tJie chief 
reason is the native cowardice of the Chinese soldier, and 
lus pmehanl for fighting behind cover. 

Impans are found in all three provinces of the Kew 
Line, in the majority of cases in proximi^ to our frontier. 

at Dorbuldj in, Boro-bola, Suidun, and In the western 
portion of Easiem Turkestan. They are erected partly by 
the local population, their labour being, as a rule, obliga- 
toiy and seldom paid, and partly by the men themselves, 
the Chinese soldier being in general habituated 10 such 
work. 
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In tie larger towns of the New Une the Cfunese ha^-e 
e«cted (or in maDy eases have taken from the insurgents) 
more solid works, known as r-j, or '• new towns.'* 

I n thc^ are located, in addition to troops.* 

the military and civil administnitian of the district, com¬ 
missariat, clothing, smallvTLrm and artillcr)' stores, and, where 
they exist, the military woykshop^ Here Is also the bazaar 
tpinese and native), and the dwelh'n^ of the traders and 
^r faimlies. Ths j‘augi-s/taAr varies m dimensions as a 
ru e between 230 and 460 jrards across, sometimes even 
more.f The walls are fanned of clay, from aS to 42 fret 
m height and very thick, with a defensible parapet on the 
toj^. The shape of thelike that of die tm/atf, 
IS quadnlateraJ, more rardy polygonal At the comers and 
at intervals along the faces are placed flanking towers. 1 n 
front there IS a ditch, fitted in some cases with sluices for 
letting tn or draining off the water at pleasure, and a small 
advanced pampeL Three or four gates lead into the fort, 
covered by aemi-ciicular traverses. These gates, like those 
< 3 i tile im/aHs, are clostal at night 

For defence by guns th^ jat^-sAaAr h but little adapted, 
for, with the exception of the few towers, there is no room 
not only for field or fortress guns* but even for mountain 
guns. For the defence of these strongholds the Chbese 
count far more pn smolf-orm fire and -overwhelming the 
adversary widi hond^mtssiks in the shape of stones, of 
w^ch there are gener^y large heaps collected on the 
ramparts. Another point in which the yai^’^sJiah^ are 
verj’ defective is that, while they are often buHt at tile fwc 
of commanding heights^ yet they arc entirely without any¬ 
thing ill the shape of blindages. Again, the town buddings 
and gardens often come right np to the ramparts. Uic near 


“ tile Jhti^iAaAr tht men's bamdu att aLso 

enefouxT m an att uso ^metmic 

f ITua the Euhgar ippearsi to ptitane 

more than 15^ 

b«B«lar pentagon. “P* a Uui of oi 
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appmach ti» which b thus gn;atly facilitated. Iti a word, 
these fortified posts do not satisfy the most elementary re¬ 
quirements of modern warfare. 

Turning now to the interior economy and of the 

Chinese troops on the New Line^ we are confronted w-ith 
an even more melancholy spectacle^ The causes of this are, 
on the one hand, the natural unfitn^ of the soldier himself 
for the warlike art, his coivardicc, and his low moral level; 
and, on the other, the in the highest degree unsatisfactory 
condiitoo of the odicers, not even excepting those in the 
very highest ranks. Tn addition to the crassest ignorance 
on the part of all ranks alike in eveiy matter connected w'lth 
their profession, the ofttcers equally with the men are wholly 
devoid of any notions of either honour or duiy,* There 
exist no moFuJ restraints, nor have the commanders tlie 
slightest moral authority over their subordinates in the 
service. Every officer, from the lowest to the highest 
ranks is, before everything, a thief and a robber In the 
ej-es of the soldier, whom, in truth, be plunders in the most 
shameless manner. The ofheer^ and like tliem the men, 
are one and all addicted to opium smoking; and this curse 
of opium, as is well known, destrojrs both the physical and 
moral powers of its victim. There is no sort of surveillance 
exercised over the soldier, much less any attempt to educate 
him. Beyond the rare occasions of drill the private passes 
the whole day exactly as he chooses, even to the extent of 
trading in a small way in the baraar. At night only is he 
obliged to be present in barracks, when he then and there 
proceeds to his beloved opium. The ofticerg also pass the 
entire day with, so to speak, their hands In their pockets. 
They smoke opium all night, and slumber generally till 
noon. 

The intercourse of the officers with one another, and 
their bearing towairls the men, is most extraordinary; 

* n pusyimciu fyt a cemmutted iin 

oOenoc b^hiss told alT as a fv/dt ot£w m a( battle! 
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sometime characEeri^ed by exxesalvc familjarity, at otbere 
by thtstifTest etiquette and exig^sms.* 

The result is a total want of all true discipline, En spite 
of the fact that even tlie junior officers haix the right to 
subject thetr men to severe corporal punishments; tvhile 
the officer commanding the province, or the commanders of 
some (ron-/,is),may Indict death. AH this severity, 

however, for the regulation of which there is no law but the 
orbitniry will oftliose in authority,-f simply conduces to fre- 

<iuent desertbn and to armed revolts on the part of the 
soldiery. 

The Lrhinese soldier does not attempt in the Icmst to 
conceal bis hatred for his officers and the military authoHries 
gentiially. Accordingly the latter generally surround them¬ 
selves with an escort composed of their own adherents; 
In consequence, in every- branch of the military world reigns 
terrible confusion and anarchy, heightened ^neraJly by 
gross Ignorance an the part of the superior officers. ^ Their 


* OffitSOT often spend djcfr itmis in compony wiU, tbeir men, iktth in 
nnd tnit uf banaefcs; often lubjttdng iheinselv«jv n, n ann«iuctict (o 
sdhto pnd e'en la^ts er the hiuitjs of Ihe Litto, y,ho, in Bccnrdaiice 
*Uh on aimrd cnsiooj, t^raipkady tgonre itiy ^jificw not bdongiis to 
own fvaj^ jind oren ftuperior oliicci^ if uol direaly wuJet *Kdr 
At (itl^ timei, more ospedaDy En fmnt of itinngET!, the aiine« 
nrots the commo*i soldier with hui^litioesB and even unknipt 
l^c tditiw the cnmnuinders of ibe diffttrnt cotp* to ibefr oBrns* nnj 

the laitcr dare not even tft down in pnaeno: of 
tren vnnt ™ them at tabic; w aare them wiif, tea 

ho^vocT, thor is no rea«n 
m *J>™ «(!; (lioe oBan a« haU fdlows wdl nwi *Ub thetr «ipeii>ni, 

do T «i!ardins puiticluaents, and railitai/^rts 

? ^ Chinese Army, tor ordimtj. oflence* thTSMicr » 

anajgnftl bdbfe the civil authority : lor niillivy nrencej il» tnaeDpsi 
«he plca^ of cJie ammmdet, bijicted j a iboii^d, 

Ic ^!Sl ilKMuaJid and more; sirofcei with a bamboo tame Iat-i™nt 

the ptllcwy, and dmh. For oRicai the uutihhnwntv mndcr *" 

dedutdOT from pay. teducrion in rantnnd finally flogRjng wilt 
croet, with or withotft dcip^suliiKyri, Any of the jhavK ttmv ■ ,* 

<m the wuhahy of the ™niiBnnJ*=r iti-S; or even of th/cen^'^ ' 
prnvinee, a retwt hclng nwde to the Wat Miniwer at JUlt? 

onl^ n for ,J« p^^onr of p 

. />., the proetit commander of the foica in Fskim, i\„t 

named Dun*;, who »tocOly without eduuttimi, ^ “ 
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knou'l<»Ige of thdr owti profession, as has been more than 
once sraied,. will not bear the mildest criticism. It may be 
* conhdendy afhnned that the conijnandta‘-in*ehjef of the 
Qiinese forces on the Kew Line understands much less of 
the requlrcuiects of modem warfare than any single one of 
our subaltern ofiicers taken at random. 

Such, then, are die genera! and most striking charac- 
teri<itlcs of tliat portion of the Chinese Army which is nearest 
to us. Their absolute want of military' training is some¬ 
times perfectly astounding. The above: facts are the result 
of my own personal observations, verihed by the investiga¬ 
tions of other Russian officers. I repeat that these charac¬ 
teristics may be looked on as attaching in greater or less 
d^ree to the whole Chinese mllitar)' world, for “ the tree is 
generalTy known by its fruit,’* 

VII. Our Relations wrrii China. 

If any one considers the various facts that have been 
alluded to in the forgoing pages, regarding the instability 
of the Chinese power amongst the populattmis of Central 
Asia on our borders, the great sympathy of tliese same 
populations towards the Russians, the miserable condition 
* of China's military forces, he will probably arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that our position in Central Asia, in so far at least 
as China is concerned, leaves nothing to be defied. The 
contrary is, however, the case. Commencing with our first 
embassy to China, m the year 1653, down to the recent 
refusal on the part of that Power to ratify the Treaty of 
Ltvndta all our relations with the Middle Empire have 
been based on the much vaunted friendship of two hundred 
years' duration j in reality, however, on a two-hundred-year- 
■' old policy of subserviency and sj'cophoncy to^rands her. 
The only consolatory exceptions during all this long fmnod 
are the energetic action of Count Ragutinsk)', who m 1737 
concluded the treaty which laid the foundation of our 
Khiokhta trade: zuid those similar actions in the latter 
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portion of the present century on the part of Counts Mnn 
vieffiind fgiiatief*) by which we obrained ihe Amurcounifv*. 
At this period the spirit of the Chinese was alt but broken, 
especMly after the fright administered to them In the 
Anglo-French war of iS6a. The menacing insurrection 
of the Tnepings had npi at this date been put down, and 
almost immediately the Dungan revolt brake out. Et 
seemed as If ihe last hour of the Mantchu dynasty, which 
since 1644 had sat cm the throne of China, had now struck * 
but no, not quih; yeti True to her tradittema] policy of 
l>assive endurance and resistince, China gradually settled 
her account with the insurgents both in the south and the 
west, provided herselF with munitions of war from Europe, 
and demanded from us the promised retrocession of the 
Kuldja region. Lengthy negotiations restilted in the 
cession by tis of this country. This cheaply won Eurccess 
only served to embolden the Chinese still furtijer. Recog¬ 
nising, in common with all Asiadca, only the strength that 
does not yield, they mistook our pliancy for fear and weak¬ 
ness* and have, eapedally of late, manifested great over- 
bearingness and haughtiness even in their border inter¬ 
course with lis, I am not now si>eaking of the Amur 
country which lies limitrophe with Manichuria-^ways so 
hostile to ns; there the insolence of the Chmese is at times 
absolutely unbearable. But even on the side of Afongnlia 
and the Tyan-Shan country, where China with great diffi¬ 
culty maintains her authority there also the Chlnescv with 
^ost inconceivable impudence, and, for the most part, with 
impunity, one and all insult both otir frontier officials and 
onr consuls, infringe treaty conditions, impede our ttade, 
&c.. &C. Other races residiDg in the vicinity of this frontier 
see and know all thb. Our prestige, which has already 
received a heavy blow in the cession of Kuldja, is becoming * 
lower and lower each year in the frontier districts. On 
the other hand, in spite of any desire they may entertain 
to the contrary, the significance of Chinese power is in¬ 
creasing in the eyes of the natives. In die higher Govern- 
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iTietit spheres in China, the wish, in its origin perhaps not 
c^uito innocent of foreign influence, is openiy expressed to 
measure tlieinselves with us on the field of battle, while the 
results of Chinese victories are dtscusseil tit advanoe:. In a 
word, our much lauded two centuries of friendship, not¬ 
withstanding all our effom to prolong it, even at the price 
of concessions and indulgence, hangs in reality by a tliread, 
which any day may snap in two- 

It must also be remembered that China never had, 
and certainly to-day has not; any siaterx: desire to enter 
into dose intercourse with foreigners. On the contrary, 
to rid themselves of the ** foreign devils," and to live as 
formerly isolated—this is the one sacred dream of the 
entire Chinese naiioa and Us GovemmenL This k to 
a certain extent comprehensible if we remember the 
wrongs and aggressions suffered by China at the hands 
of foreigners, commencing with the privileged position 
assumed in this country by all foreigners in general and 
by mbsionan'es in particufar, who, forsaking the real 
duties of their callings create an imperium itt imperio, 
do^vt1 to the commercial exploitation of the country, and 
the forcible importation of opium * with the concomitant 
poke ring of the flower of Chinese manhood. China 
properly speaking has no such cause of complaint as 
regards us. We have alwaj's been too yielding and kind 
in our dealings with our neighbours. Even our occupation 
of the Amur country cannot be pointed to as an ejqxicially 
high'handed proceeding on our part, as this dismet never 
de facto belonged to China, 

Ncvertheleas, as we said above, China maintains 
toivards us politically, if we may use the expression, a 
most ungrateful attitude. Although in virtue of treaties, + 
concluded during the last fifty years, w'c have considerably 
c.xiended our commercial rights and diplomatic relations 
with the Middle Empire; have obtained permission to 

” As much as jnn tiatly. 

* Tkht treaties of Ai^fun, Tientsin^ St* 
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maintain a Representative at Pekin,* and Consuls in the 
ports opened to Europeans and in certain towns close lo 
otir land frontier; yet the practical results attained are 
very As before, die Chinese treat us with scorn ; 

as before, they place impediments in the way of our 
commerce; as before, they clutch at every available 
opportunity for disregarding: this or that condition of this 
or that treaty. Every impartial person, wltose business 
lies either in China or on our Chinese fronuer, will corro¬ 
borate this. There are strong reasons, too, for doubting 
the value of tlie existing treaties t for in China, more than 
anywhere else, in of the blind, hatred for Europeans 
which animates the whole population, and the frequent 
transfer of power in Govemment circle^ from one i>arty 
to another, a treaty only maintains its binding force in 
so far as tt is guaranteed by the material strength of the 
contraedng patties. - Professor Martens \ spoke very 
truly when he said that ** I ntemationa] rights cannot be 
taken into account when dealing with semi^barbarous 
populations.'^ I They must have before tbeir eyes a visible 
force, which alone they necogniu; and respect. So also 


= Fomcfly 4ll|iilornatic Lntertoutsc betmes Russia axid C^ini ttu 
COT^iDcd to the niding of mIssicaB on ocn side 

but ntnely attqiriEd ihuit object, while tli^' experienced more or 

hMigbty, ev«ti ctsniojnpfsiwi beaiing tafr»nd 9 uf the Giinese 
amhOTiiicx. wcjii to the esnuit of Lhpis FeUu GovcjiiroenE, when 

it Kiv the ob^mey of our Envoy, dcomuliog that be should be rcfil^ced 
by a more discreet per™.** 

\ See Im Ttmsrimble hrochurest ^Rus^mtd Ouru,*' **i(iiaua ind 
m Central Aua»' 

t And h Ouha not to be mdudtic! luiiQng f A couniry wludi 
lie iienirybg mfturtioe of i ks™!iMT enbqmty has retuieied bbrnod to 
^ ptoiptsA ; IQ wbjch reverwee fof thrC put hiu nixing uUnos^ to the 
of a cult; mirhidi icience erivci 01% a^ a mummy ; m 

which the princ^le^ on wfiicb ibe morAl, domefidu, and $oda 1 life of the 
commuziiiy H built up, wn; didkcnaicd iit <1 dote bug antecedent to out 
ctw; in winch tbe poputmion is irithoui lebgioti^ tritbom ; in 

which minieriid udvanu^ ianm the iwb idol pf each and alt; in whLch^ 
iho foreigner truh im imiovcuians—be they good m- bad niflttM 
W 3 t—is looked on 0^ a ^otu foe;—such a couany nmy^ vithoul any 
umtmug of wurd% be denomm<red femMsEboious. 
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ChiniL Receiving' p.ilpab 1 e evidence of the enormous 
strength of the maritime Pourers, she puts her tail betiK-ecn 
her legs; while towards us, seeing our ^leidlngness, she 
bristles up. Our position is still further paralysed in the 
Celestial Empire by the predominating inJluence at Pekin 
of foreigners, and probably by the intrigues of some 
among them. 

tc is said sometimes that China renders an indirect 
service in keeping tinder her rule the populations of Ceriiral 
Asia, but such a view Is hardly correct. The Nomad 
Mongob of the present day' can only be in a minor degree 
formidable to ua; while Chinese supremacy over the Ma* 
hometan population of Centml Asia Is conducive, as ay. 
plained before, not to quiet and order among them, but, 
on the cofitiary. Co ever freshly occurring revolt. These 
rev'olts, especially' in the event of success, might not be 
without a certain reaction on the Mussulman populations 
of the neighbouring Russian provinces^ 

But little better are ourcommerdal relations with China, 
at least, under their present condition. Although down to 
the dose of the first half of the present century we were 
almost without oommercial rivab in die country, and had 
for mote than one hundred and fifty years been carrying 
on a trade r 4 f {Ciakhta, nevertheless the tntire value 
of our trade (import and export) with the Celestial Empire 
was in tSS4 only some 24$ milhons of fubles. At 
the same time the sea-borne commerce of the Western 
Powers with China, which is of osmparatlvely recent 
origin, has grown so rapidly, especially that of Great 
Britain, that its yearly total already shows the respectable 
figure of i.too to t.aoo millions of francs. It is clear chat 
competition here is for us out of the quesdon. and that none 
of the maritime provinces of China can ever form a Russian 
Market.* But in the provinces beyond the Great Wall, 

* Out of 3 grud toLdaf 2s,47a resiel!, (17,^00 stcamen;, 5,670 ^ajf. 
tng'WSids} nailing the Chinese po*ta open to Sutopaa'i in iSSo^ and 
caitying a totai! of soiDe df tdcis, dxilf focty^ne (itw 

tbjC Rdsiiim whO^ tlKii total wns on!j dbcvtit 5<ApCOdi tons. 
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and, indeed, in the North-western Provinces of Ghma 
Proper. Han-Su and Shan-Si. the trade of whidi has long 
taken the direction of Mongolia and Thibet, we may be 
sible to develop and consolidate our commercial operations, 
A*: time goes on, convenient opportunities may perhaps 
•occur for penetrating further into China Proper, 

Under any circumstances tile only chance of any rsa! 
improvement in our Chinese trade lies in the at any rate 
partial removal of these causes which, until now, have 
acted as its chief impedlmentsL 

Among these causes, m addition to the competition out of 
all proportion of the maritime Powers, who, with enormoxts 
opitnJ at tlieir disposal, flood the ports open to them with 
cheap wares, we must place in the forefront the unscrupu¬ 
lous conduct regarding onr commercial treaties with them 
of the Chinese, and the vexations to which our traders on 

our land frontier arc exposed Jmm ihu Chinese Administra- 
don. 

Thus IMantchuna is to all interns and purposes com¬ 
pletely closed to our trade, in spite of the fact that the 
Agun Treaty of 1858 accorded us free navigation on the 
Sungar River. In Mongulia, too, apart from the question 
of the ica-trsnsit trade, which goes exclusively :rid Kiakhta. 
our commdbce with the Nomads is greatly impeded by 
local trading companies of Chinese (principally Shan-Si) 
inerchants,* These companies have each their own wdi- 
defined rayon, and besides supplying cheap wares suited to 
the taste and wants of the Mongols, they are "In wiLh" 
the lo^ Chinese Administration, thus almost excluding the 
possibility of competition on our part LastJv In Eastern 
Tfc Chin« ,n.de 

has redeivcd lis diicf (fcvdopmuoi, (hanks to the lono 
standing gravitation of this district towards dm former . 
Xhanaie of Xokand (now the Province of Feiganal ihe 
Chinese one and all impede in the most enscrunulous 
ranner our trade, even using violence to Kossian sutieOs. 

It IS nnly since n Russian Consul has been esiablished at 
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Kashgar that 00 r position has been to some extent amelio¬ 
rated. It may ix saiti generally that, if our trade Is to 
progress in extra-mural China, we must, m addidon to the 
consulates already existing, viz., at Urga, Tchugutchak, 
Kiddja. and Kashgar. establisK fresh ones at all important 
trade centres. 

Then, too. there arc not wanting causes on our own 
side operating to curtail the development of Russian com- 
mcJxe both in Central Asia and China. Such, for instance, 
are the absence of large capitalists, the insufficiency of 
financially ^und trading firms, and in general of extended 
inidailve in this directiorj. In addition, the trifling dimen¬ 
sions so far of our colonization on the Chinese frontier, the 
absence there of any manufacturing industry, the unsatis¬ 
factory state of tile: means of oommunicaiion'—all these. 
4 afcen together, present a heavy sum total of unfavourable 
wnditions calculated seriously to militate against the pro[}er 
development of trade. And yet, even now, certain Russian 
wares, such as Russia leather, plush, woollen d£rth,and iron 
in \'arious forms find a fair market in Mongolia,* The 
same wares, too, in a less degree, prints, various cotton 
and woollen materlils, copper instmmentSi sugar, &c.. 
obtain an easy sale in Eastern Turkestan, 1 Further, the 
raw produce, such as wood. ‘ cattle, § &c., from Siberia 

• OiiJ- tntife H'lih Mongol a h almost Cxcludvdy one of barter. It a 
spread over Uie whole o£ lifqrrUetB Mongolia as well a in iRe toima Urga, 
Ulvosubirf jond XobdoL 

f The in Ea.$t<!!TTi Tarkestfln is almnst in ibe-himcts of 

Russiaii subjects^ ju^ve? of Pergaiui and other distnets of IvU^^riofi 
Tnrkcfiaji, These peiscma arc knowti ia Ea^cm under the 

ge!JCTil fkn o ntiEBUt on of Andijans* Tltc total talu£ nf ihii tnid^ im[iom 
and ntpoTls contUniHif Fetched itt rSSi, accordii^ to the tepon of the 
Rih^ CemuJ at ^.toeyooo tnhlos* 

: At the pieien* time W!>0d (rom the ii£i|hbotiriiood of Urga m, the 
^ of i^onks anti biifltrta h mrrted to Kalgan Ijj cainid£ on thtir fcIuth 

Jctirmry^ One jiood {about j-fi Ihopj^ of Food out mmd them com 
about the cf^^jvaknI of a mble. Wlut cjuiitaiiiH of wood coa!d we not 
pour into Oufia and J^tian by sea frocn the huge of the Amur 

country I 

1 The Chinese, who are whoDj destitute of Eind stocky jire 

pciily in want of caule, which, they obcam chiefly froni ^foitgolia, and eren 
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might form the staple of a considerabk trade wth China 
Proper. 

Of course the question of the development of our trade 
with China is a matter calling for the consideration in all 
its various aspects of specialists ■ but we ma^ saj* in antici-' 
paiion that, until a radiciJ change be effected in oor relations 
with China, to place this trade on a wider and securer basis 
is not to be ihoughc of Unhappily, the favourahle solution 
of the many vexed questions which confront us In the 
matter is hardly to be attained by peaceful means. I 
repeat that to every one of our frontier officials the growth 
year by year of the arrogance and kisolence of the Chinese 
is well known. It » quite on the cards that China, her 
head turned by her recent successes against the Dungans, 
and, to a less extent, in Tongkin, and by the retrocession 
of Kuldja, and e|^ed on possibly by our foes, will herself 
declare war ^mnst us* at the first convenient opportunity. 
It may be that the moment is not very far distant. Such a 
war need give us no cause for anxiety, neither on the 
score of our own. chances of victory, nor on that of the 
Improvement of our position fn Asia in general, and in 
China in particular. However great an evil war may be in 
itself, doubtful peace is hardly marc of a blessing, as all 
Europe is now finding ouL As regards China, too, we may 
rest perfoedy assured that her policy towards us will undergo 
no change^ at least of a permanent character, without a very 
decisive exhibition of strength on our part Whether we 
like it or no, we have a long account which must be settled, 
and ^pablc proof given to our haughty neighbour, that 
Russian spirit and Russian courage are equally [loteniia] 
factors, whether in die heart of Great Russia or the Asiatic 
Far East, 

N. PajEVAtSKV, 

fcan itic ns^hltQttdtPud of Ubamtijr tad JCabdo. Kntlhnn Cbli» nugfat 
in the ume nuuuKr obisia a cb«ap au[tpb of canlc from tlie Evgu 
>i<4f|iew 
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THE AFGHAN BOUXDARy COMMISSION 

When the historian comes to describe the projjness and 
result of that Tiunic struggle, stili perhaps buried in the 
remote future, but every 5*ear none the less surely approach.- 
ii^, tvliich shall decide whether the Englishman Is to remain 
the Lord of Asia or to ce,dc hb pride of place to the Russian, 
be will certainly fut upon the epoch from 1884 to 1887 
marked by the labours of the Afghan Boundary Commission 
as forming the first and prefiminary stage of the contest. 
The events precedent to tlic occupation of Merv and the 
nomination of Commissioners by the.two Governments will 
sink Into obscurity and perfjaps oblivion, and the critical 
phase of the <tuestjon will be recognized as commencing 
with the fust serious attempt of England and Russia not so 
much to define their spheres of action, as to Impose some 
restraint on their conquering careers, so that the inevitable 
collision may be postponed, and when it does come that its 
effect may be alleviated* If we take a philosophical view 
of the Centra] Asbn question during the last twenty-five 
years, we find that the progress of Russia toifards India, 
both from the Steppe and from the Caspian, may be likened 
to the speed of an express train, while that of India towards 
Russia, although the forward movement has been one 
rather of extension of interest than of open conquest, has 
within the last six years been hardly less rapid and remark¬ 
able, until at last the Two Empires have met as palpably 
, on the Herat frontier and on the Oxus as if thej' had 
Joined in mortal fray on the borders of India herself. The 
pessimists who declare tliat because England gave way 
when deceived about Khiva and tricked about Merv she 
will not stand firm to maintaining the integrit}* of that part 
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of the Afghan frontier which has now thsen agreed upon 
between the two Powers, have not merely to strain feet, 
but to beg the whole tiuestioii. It is aiwaj's difficult to 
say what the Hnglish people will do in. any hypothetical 
case, for the opinion of this countrj' is swayed as mudi by 
sentiment as self-inttnest, and is ever loth to go out of its 
way to creiUe strifCj or to convert what may only he 
doubtful acts into motifs (hUL But if there Is one thing 
more than another that shocks the public mind of this 
country it is a clear breach of faith, such as any infraction 
of the newly-defined Afghan frontier would amount to. and 
notwithstanding some recent discouragement, the belief may 
sdH be held that the heart of the country beats as sound in 
matters of natioiial honour as of yore, and that its.political 
action wiU when the occasion comeSi be not unwortlty of 
Its jiast fame. 

Tlie note wliich has found expression elsewhere that 
the Afghan Frontier Gommisaion has been an unmeaning 
farce find no echo in these pages, for if this description 
be verified by the rcsulte it can only be due not to the 
perfidy of Russia, but to the weakness of England. Let 
us remember there is no law, human or divine, which 
makes it heinous for Russia to acquire what vre have seized 
if wc have not the strength and the wisdom to retain it. 
The Commissi on Iiad its origin in an act on the part of 
Russia which wc regarded as being in contravcniion of 
certain pledges given by the Russian Goventtneni, reference 
is made of course to the occupation of Meri'. When tlie 
Turcoman capital was occupied the attitude taken up by 
our Government was perfectly sound and proper. It may be, 
however, expressed in the following language : ** You have 
taken posstssion of a place which you declared to be with¬ 
out the sphere of your operations. By the letter of your * 
declarations we might call upon j-ou to evacuate Merv,. 
and in the event of your refusal to treat it as a legitimate 
cause of war; but whether we ihink, thtoredcally, Merv 
worth fighting about or not we are prepared to acquiesce 
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m your remaining then; on cemui clear condltiofiis. With 
ihe occupation of Merv our complaisance, however, comes: 
to an end, and wc insist on the dear ddmltion of 
of the boundaiy between Afghanistan and the Crar's 
possessions, so that tlierc may be no ambiguity as to the 
points at which Russian troops must Eialt in their advance 
towards India," The very nature hf this diplomatic agrec^ 
menc sliowcd that it was entirdy dtlTeituit frotn all thn: 
previous interchanges of views about the Khanates and 
tile Turcomans, and that it would define a situation which 
for as tong as it remained without serious aheiation or 
breaking up would be subject to the respect of the two 
Powers, and it is an inexcusable Htist on the part of those, 
who dread Russia to openly declare their conviction that^ 
she need not respect this boundary any more than she did 
her past pledges. This is not the sound or the popular 
view of the Convention, and in the interests of peace 
Russia cannot too clearly realue that she may only violate- 
this fronder at her peril. We must add that we give 
Russia the credit of having no present intention of vio¬ 
lating it. 

This disparaging criticism of the arrangement just 
concluded derives its point and cogency from the un^tu- 
nate Penjdcli incident, and from our giving why geneialty 
during the Eirsi stage of the negotiation ; hut the successful 
firmness with regard to Zulfikar and Khaind-. 4 t> has made 
some amends for a bad banning. Indeed, if it ivere the 
(ash ion of the English Government to extol its own diplo¬ 
matic successes it might make much capital out of its 
retention of Kham-i-Ab, for Russia had technically a good 
case, as any body of jurtsconsults would have ruled that 
place out of Afghanistan after the specific men don of 
. Khojah Saleh in the Salbbury-Staal Protocol of September, 
tSSs. The Prouder Commission has, therefore, not been 
unqualified hunulIaUon. for us. and its labours might be 
ftgardec], for all pracdcal purposes, with consideiable satis* 
Action but for the bloodslied at Pul-i-Khisti, The remem^ 
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brance of that passa^ should strengthen cur purpose to 
moke this boimJaiy more substantini than a mere paper 
guarantee, and to support the Ameer in niamtaimng ** the 
workable frontier ” which he desired, and which we believe 
he has now obtained. 

No tisefui purpose vrould be ser\’ed by presenting the 
reader with a necessarily bald summary of the course of 
the Commission from the appointment of Generals Lumsden 
and Zclenoy as Commtssinncrs in the summer of iSS.). to 
the signature of the fourth and final Protocol on July aa, 
1887. by M. Zinovteff and Colonel Ridgeway. The details 
arc presented in the Blue Books, tp which reference can be 
made for verifying dates and for information as to the 
ptrsomul of the two Commissions. A more interesting 
subject is suggested by an attempt to appraise the political 
value of this Convention, and to arrive at some definite 
opinion as to how events will progress in consequence of 
this first understanding of an unequivocal chanicter, with 
regard to the position in Central Asia. In endeavouring 
to solve the problem, it is clear that another factor ts the 
most important of all, and that the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of England and Russia must very largely depend on 
tile internal condition of Afghanistan, and on the attitude 
of its ruler.' 

It would be a very great mistake to suppose that thij^ 
Conventkm'can have no real value as a check upon Russia's 
advance towards India, and, although I have no great faith 
in the sanctic}’ of Russia's promises, I do not believe the 
aigument can be fairly advanced or sustained that Russia 
has only agreed to the ddimitation of the North-west 
Alghan frontier from Zulfikar to Kham-i-Ab, with the 
express intention of violating the i^reemeni ai the finit 
favourable opportunity. Although Russb has never been 
knmvn to turn from her course, her proceedings have al¬ 
ways been marked by great ingenuity in the nianipulauon 
of phrases, and extraardimuy skill in turning the political 
shuaiion of the world to her own personal advanto^ 
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While I think that Russia regards Afghanistan as being, 
according to her experts in international lawi an arena In 
which her diplomacy may legitimately pit itself against 
ours, it 'would be going too far to assume that she has the 
intention to assail Afghanistan oh that pan of the Drontier 
lying between the Her! Rud and the Oxus, The danger 
lies firstly, at other points on the Afghan boundary, and 
secondly« in the conhdent expectation that Internal strife 
must before long break out In that country, and if the day 
of popubr outbreak be too long postponed, then that 
measures can easily be taken to expedite it It Is as im¬ 
possible for ud to assume that Russia has any fixed In¬ 
tention of violating the recent Convention, as it is to 
suppose diat English opinion would tolerate such a breach 
of fiuih, and so tong as the Ameer remains in posstssron 
of the thronci we do not expect Russia will make any 
further advance up the l lcri Rud or the Mutghab, or that 
she will take any steps to molest the Afghans at Kham-i*Ab, 
Those acts will only follow some fUstinct attempt to 
detach Herat of Halkh from the Ameer's rule, and AyoobV 
recent fiasco is not encouraging for those who think that 
Abdurrahman can be easily dispossessed of his kingdom. 

While we look forward to a peaceful period, at those 
places which have been most before the English public 
during the last three years, we by no means anticipate that 
Russia will leave off playing the okl game ii:r Central Asia. 
The scene will be merely shifted, and we venture to predict, 
with some degree of confidence, that It will be both cost 
and west of the line of recent demarcation that Russia's 
sustained activity will be exemplified. Could we fee! sure 
that there has not been going on, during the last few 
months, an extraordinary between rile Courts 

rather than the Governments of St Petersburg and St. 
J ames's for a definite object, we should have no hesitation tn 
saying that Major I'eaoocke and Captain V'ate 'will not have 
finished their bbours at Kham-i^Ab before there will be a 
detenutned effort to re-establtsh a Bokharan protectorate 
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over the Pamir Khaiiates up to Roshan and Shignan, and 
to sow the first seeds of dissension in the Afghan territory' 
of Biidakshan.* But the danger of prophesying at present, 
on the subject of these frontier details, lies in the fact that 
a great effort is being made to bring the iotcre^ of 
Hnglnnd and Russia into line, and lo show that there is 
room for both in Central Asia, by a political imr de forte 
an unexpected nature. But even if it proves susceptible of 
reiJisatron, the permanent and irreconcilable interests of 
the two Empires can never be harmonised by dynastic 
aflcctlon and connections, and Russia m%ht sdll feel 
Justified under these dicamstances in pressing the claims 
of her client, the Ameer of Bokimra, so far as to gain 
for him an addition of territory on the Upfier Oxus as an 
Cfjui valent for his concessions with rj^rd to the Samarcand 
railway, and the line more recently proposed and com¬ 
menced along the OxOs towards Kcrki. 

it is in the region of the Upper Oxus that we must look 
ftTT the next manifestation of Russian activity in Central 
Asia, and it is even possible that the claims of Bokhara 
may be used so skilfully that even a closer understanding 

^ In the dmitniiajitud funuthed tfic Russua Fwdgn O^ce to the 
OiHdaJ ^les&a1ge^((IlVlliEhamlIldi^ions})peaTtlI in Tht TEmtaofaodi Stfp' 
tismlier), occim {usage: “la fS?^ tlw tight* of Shete Ali wm 
KCogDtmi over BailnKhttn awd 'VVskhati, which at that dale could not be 
coujifiufed Ajgliin piovlaces," ITU* ntstcttiiait tei]dies an admtaion thai 
they an: now. ItTihauld he nauL however, by the light of the fbUowuK 
passage Imm tbe RjisaiiiiMueBookqf Ikf liiiiti, Niwembcc i4t 

and jjth, 1ES6I ;— 

“ It V3S only in i8Sj that the &rt Ef^of acontplicniiofl id Tmsl 
thenudves oa the Afghan-BoUuum frattUer. liii^ become mvotved m 
A qiLsiiel eilL tile heieUitary Ckrvemor of Shigoan utif Ro^tan, Sbsh Vusal 
Ah Khan of BaiLthsliiri hiiratkd Etis territory end earned hint ofTos a ptncoier 
to DitniT, Shignan and Roshas vfwe not Amon^ the sutes suliject to the 
Ameef as dermed in the .lagfci-iUasiaij anangcTnent of *Sf Conse^ 
(juftiitly the Imperial Ctwromem IcU Iwund U> addnas tfie Brfaiih Cabinet 
and m beg to cierdso its kOmaice with the Anmcr to induce him to recall 
the Gonmot appoiated to those two duorim by the Khan of lladahahAit 
as well 33 llie Aighan snnisoft *iikb had been left under his ordert The 
negotiatHMis that were entailed by the RoisLm .mnesation of Mwv inter- 
repceil the pngresa of those et^aaaiinna necaaary for the re-establithment 
of the Ugid postdon act the Alghao-Bokboian frontier * 
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betw'cen England and Russia than ever se^ed aitunaLlc 
will not prevent die execution of the schemes of detaching 
the Pamir Khanates from the Ameer. In the execution of 
this polic)*, Russia need take as little overt part as in the 
earlier stages of the plan, which may be already said to 
have begun by the Ameer of Bokhara’s nominatioii of 
Alum Khan, the ex-governor and native chief of Darwax, 
to command the troops in that district If we may infer 
from tlic sitiall degree of success Russia has herself met 
with in overcoming the prejudices of and to a^imilating to 
her rule the people of Karategin, that these petty states 
derive from their origin, as well as from the character of 
the r^on they inhabit, a capacity of passive resistance, 
which might be extremely irksome to Russia whenever she 
ad^’ances in this quarter, and which she would like to see 
sapped, if not overcome, by preliminary operations under¬ 
taken at the risk and on the respoasibilitj'' of Bokhara 
alone, then the motive cf Russia in encouraging the head of 
Islam in Central Asia to encroach in this direction becomes 
dear. The Russian Government is not disposed to make 
any serious attempt at present to rc-open that part of the 
Afghan Boundary question connected in 1S72-3 with the 
correct upper course of the Oxus. and with the point 
whether Wakhan was an. Afghan dependeiwy or noL It 
will rest content with sUmidating Bokharan ambition, re¬ 
viving the independent ideas of the native dynasties of 
these small states, and with encouraging those members of 
the old reigning family of Badakshan, who would wish to 
see it independent of Cabul, and Faizalxtd relieved of the 
presence of an Afghan ofificcr, in the otficia] summary • 
published by the Russian Government of the whole course 
of the ncgoiiailons, there even occurs what may be called 
a distinct admissinn that the ambiguity left by the negoti- 
aiions of 187^-3 has now been cleared up. 

It seems highly probable that Russia’s dimimshed 
interest In this quarter is due not to any change of opinion 
^ See a uamktioa cf thb io Tkt limtt of Sept. sorb. 
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with regard t<» the desirability of approaching India from 
the direction of the Panur, but simply to the perception of 
the greater facilities offered by the Churjiii Railway for reach^ 
ing this part of the Afghan frontier. For this reason not 
merely has the Samarcand line been pressed on with almost 
feverish haste, but ire have had tile occupation of Kerlci * 
followed by the commencement of a railway along the river 
upwards from CharjuL Nor is this all. The preliminary 
works of a permanent bridge at Chaijui stsem to have been 
far advanced, and if the latest reports are accurate the Oxus 
will have been spanned quite as soon as General Aimec* 
kofTs tine of railway reaches Samarcand. The assertion 
that Russia contemplates the construction at an early 
of another bridge across the same river at Killf must not 
be accepted literally, but rather as dm tardy admission of 
one of the chief reasons why Russia wished to attenuate 
Afghan claims on the Oxus. These acts and rumours 
suiHce to show that Russia has decided uj^jon a dftl ii-^r ate 
course of completing her communications between the 
Caspian and Turkestan, and of pushing her raihvays and 
steamers up to and Indeetl beyond the limits of Afghan 
authority. Not merely wfll this place her in a favourable 
position for taking advantage of events In Turkestan, but 
it will contribute to the maintenance of her exclusive right 
to the navigation of the Oxus based on the treaty with 
Khiva and escaldUhed by the complete subservience of 
Bokhara. This right would allow Russian vessels to pro¬ 
ceed to the h^hest navigable point which is considerably 
above KiJif, and Kilif is above Kham-i-Ab. As the 
Afghans have no boats, much less tiessels, on the river, 
the assertion of this privilege will not interfere with the 
personal rights of Afghan subjects, while tlic possesrion of 
one bank by Bokhara will give something more than a 

• I’wfesMf Vsicb^^utachts gnsm, and pctfeapi cM«siv<s, imtwrtanw 
lo this Mt He certainJjr ignoFa the praetkaJ jHjtftt which tsouhl alnne be 
Clattered by the Krtjglith and Indiiui b Ketbi in 

^banlitMt? it ti not Tberdnre It h diacde our sphere of 
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fonnal sanction to the piesenceuf the Russiian Hag' opposite 
villages anil femes subject to the unquestloneiJ authority of 
the Ameer, 

The inconvenience and ultimate danger of thU pro¬ 
pinquity need not be dilated upon; but it must be remem¬ 
bered chat nothing in the Convention between England and 
Russia wilt prevent Russia exacting reparation for an 
assault on a boat's crew at either Kilif or Chushha or any 
other ferty*, while she will leave avoided the insmuatton^ 
that might be made If the provocation were to occur at a 
point along the delimited portion of the frontier, indeed, 
It Is highly probable that this act of provocation wUl be 
given in the natural course of events when the Ameers 
officers discover some line morning a Russian boat dying 
the Caar's flag off an Afghan post, or Russian wiglncera 
laylng the first piles of a bridge that is to connect at die 
decree of the Russian Government^ Afghanistan with 
Mawarandhar. 

The expression of my belief that Russia will respect 
that part of the A%han frontier which has been defined 
implies no admission that a cessation of Russian activity 
In tile Central Aslan region Is probable. On the contrary, 
it shows how systemadcally Russia works. From Zuihkar 
to the Oxus diptomac)' has given the Czar everything he 
could hope to obtain without war, and he has prudently 
contented himself with what he has been able to acquire on 
those conditions. But It would be folly to suppose that he 
is blind to his opportiimdes in otho- directions, or that he 
has fonned a virtuous resolve not to avail himsdf of them. 
The policy upon which his ministers and Central Asian 
authorities are bent is the severing of Afghan Turkestan 
from Cabuh This Is not to be effect^ so well by en¬ 
croachments on the pasturages of Andko! and Maimena 
as by a deliberate plan dl commercial and military develop¬ 
ment on the main stream of the Oxus where no diplomatic 
arrangement des Rush's hands except the general stipula> 
don that her operations are to be conhned to its northern 
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bank. The mode in which tiiat plan wilt be worked out 
has been already* described. In creating disturbance in 
Sh^gnan and Roshan, in strengthening the disJnn^raling 
elemems within Afghan Turkestan itself, Russia need not 
openly show her hand, while she is w ithin her iegititnate 
right in improving her communications within the region 
that has now been as formally resigned to her as Afglranbtan 
has been resen.'ed from her enterprire. 

A consideration of these facts ought to make it clear 
that Russia has many opportunities and a coraldcrable 
margin of time before she need clash with our Government 
in regard to Afghan Turkestan, B^it this interval of grace 
ought not to blind us to the fact that when Russia'wants 
an excuse for extending her operations and putting forward 
claims within the Ameer's boundary it will be very easy for 
her to discover or manuhicture plausible provocation to 
justify her action, and if we ate wisely governed we shall 
take steps to anticipate Russia's policy and 10 provide 
against its consequences; This can only be done by 
accepting to a much lacger degree than hitherto the per¬ 
sonal re±q>onsib>nty for the conduct of the Afghans, and by 
placing the borders under the charge of English officers 
wbo would report the facts and whose very presence, 
especially if tn telegraphic communication with India, would 
impose some restraint on their Russian neighbours. It 
must be admftted that there is very little likelihood of any 
English Government being induced to accept this responsi¬ 
bility, noim'tLstanding the increased confidence arising 
from the safe return of our officers; We must, therefore, 
face the consequences of our leaving the Afghans uncon¬ 
trolled, and we must be prepared to find a very large 
section of the public always inclined to accept the Russian 
version of any hostne collision as more likely to be true 
than the Afglmn. Our action will be hampered by doubt 
as to the facts, and the natuml reluctance to embark upon 
.3 struggle without the clearest cause shown must con- 
tribute to Russia's success in discrediting and undwmining 
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Afghan authority. If we cannot incur the charge of placing 
a Resident at Balkh or even at Andfcoi we should not omit 
10 impress upon the Ameer the necessity of vigilance on 
the part of his representative in Turkestan, who should be 
war)' of providing his neighbours with the least cause of 
umbrage. 

Up to this attention has been paid exclusively to the 
situation on the Oxus and in Turkestan east of the part 
of the frontier just delimfted} but it must be remembercxl 
that the fidd west of the same tine b equally open to 
Russian enterprise. Nor is Russia showing herself less 
alive to her opportunities in this quarter than, according 
to our view, she b on the northern frontier of Aighonistan. 
In Persia she has likewise pursued the double course of 
improving her communii^tions and establishing her po* 
litical influence in the Shahb capitaL Her railway along 
the northern fronder of Khorasan is primarily the means of 
communication with. Merv and Samarcattd, hut it b in the 
second place hardly less important as the trunk line from 
which branch lines into Persia must at an early dateradbte^ 
The first step indeed has been taken by the construction of 
A steam tramway from Askabad to Koochan, whence it ’is 
to be continued as the pbneer uf a railway to the important 
city of Meshed, More than one project iswin foot and in 
favour for connecting Teheran itself with the Caspian, and 
we must be prepared for unceasing efibrts of) the part of 
the Caar's Government in the years immedbtely before us 
to cany a railway conducted under its direct control and. in 
its interests up to the vicinity of Herat The Afghans 
will welcome or they will resent the advent of traders. In 
either case their attitude will precipitate the solution of the 
question, what will the Afghans do when the termini of 
Russian or Russo-Persian railways are opposite their 
outposts? Ah the present indications point to the con^ 
elusion that the Afghans will resent the rntruston and 
precipitate a collision inevitable in itself, but one we should 
tike to see brought about in a manner calculated to impress 
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the public of England with an uiiqu^rficd sense of the 
aggressiveness of Russiii, 

In Persia, however, Russia’s activity in nna and 
tatlway consiruetum will ahva« be inferior and subordinate 
to the activity of her diplomacy. It has been said re- 
pcai^idly and without contradiction that thcf^ is a 
treay between Russia and Persia by the tenns of which 
the former Power may at the proper moment occupy the 
proving of Khorasan- In the fact itself there b nothing 
tf> e.xcite surprise or disbelief, for whetiier hi, Zinovieff 
extracted from the Shah a written convention of precise 
terms or not. there is no question that Persia would raise 
no obst^e to Russian troops marching by Meshed to the 
Afghan frontier in the event of war. It Is with pain f 
to record the conviction ths-a the old argument long 
^c^aously employed and held fn over the 

irh^a head of a diversbn in the Persian Ckjlf has lost its 
and that Persia will remain helpless in the hands 
Of her northern neighbour until she sees England com 
iitJUed to a struggle on open terms with Russia in Europe 
orn Rusian army in retreat from Afghanistan. In other 
^ s, those who expect Persia to be so encouraged by our 
mmister’s promises or frightened by hb threats as to assert 
her mdependSnoe and take up an attiiuile against Russia 
must assu^^that the position at Teheran anti tn Khurasan’ 
it;mains the same as « was ten years ago, before the 
.urrendrjr to the Crar of Kars and Batoum on the one 
SI ^ and of Askabad and Merv on the other. The lact 
that the Shah shows a dispositiem to make himseT 
^^•eable to us in matters that may arise from rime to 

ab ^ 

e or willing to ^pi his general policj-to the require* 
merits of an English alliance, 

indent which may wnf IBldy have ended 

^am be m the readet’s hands. But the estnM of ,hi, 

AfKha. pnnee fmm hi. place of cnRnement at 
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.md still more the concealment of his sudden dq^arture for 
a. weeh wHich was necessiijy to give him an/ chance of 
reaching the frontier testify little to the careful supen’ision 
under which the most important of the AlghaUv pretenders 
was kept by the Persian Govemment. It is quite incredible 
that the fibah's ’ ministers, whatever their rbyaf mpster's 
ignonince may have been, were nbt informed of Ayoob’s 
disappearance immediately after he had left, yet the 
intelligence was not conveyed to the English Legation for 
nearly a w'cek. ao<] the pursuit of the fugitive was only 
undertaken on the urgent representations of Mr. Nicholson. 
The facts ;^ak for th^selvcs. There is no necessity to 
fio so far as to say thip Ayoob took this step at the direct 
instigation of the l^ussian minister. Prince Dolgofouki. and 
indeed ii is probable chat the Russian Legation was care- 
fully kept in ignorance 01 the exact mcrmeni of Ayoob's 
departure. What is morally certain is that it had been 
arranged betw'een Russia and Persia that whenever Ayouh 
Khan w'ished to leave Teheran there should be no liiodrance 
placed in his way. The reticence and apathy of the Shah’s 
ministers can only be e;tptamed by the existence of such 
an understanding, white die Hight of Ayoob at this par¬ 
ticular moment was probably due not to any scheme 
between himself and Russia, but to the rees^t of some 
formal tnvitatioii to daim the Ameership from the Ghllcai 
rebels. w*ho ielt moie sanguine of success than life rcsuit has 
jusdBed. With regard to Ayoob*s future expression need 
only be given to the hope that our Govern^nt will insist 
on his removal when recaptured to some more secure place 
of detention than the Shah’s capital. His recapture, if he 
has been retaken, is wholly due to his error of judgment 
in deeing towards Afghan frontier instead of Russia. 

Tfic Shah htmiell tiltuwn ibe greatest ei^amss to himeU 
fwm any poBible duigie of ednnttoivx in Ayoob's ewupe which b now 
gencmlly jilbwod to hive bewi nuik with the luiawfn%e and isimmeo of 
the Fc»«i|pi Mjnblcr, Tht* uRkruL, long nototiotii fee his Rutston fyiopEk* 
thies,^ hoA dqw been tJblillcei] by the Shoh ia bvoitr of a less bitter 
{talitkiott. 

5 » 
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\V e cannot expect him (o repeat thb mistake soldy for our 
benefit, when nestt he wishes to take sudden leave of 
the Persian Ci^ital, he be careful to conceal his move¬ 
ments tin he is safe at Baku or j^skabad. To this pros¬ 
pect It would be stupid to feign indifference, and we should 
act with decision and promptitude. His plans are a 
senous menace to the ^t^quiliity of Afghanistan and the 
peace of ,'\sia, and Russia has as much reason as we have, 
d the present harmony is co remain undisitirbed, for seeing 
him consigned to some place where bis ambition and 
movements will be liarmless. 


Enough has, perhaps, been said in the way of argument 
to shov th« directloiB in wMch Russia's policy in Central 
Asia may be now expected to develop itself, and it is suffi¬ 
ciently clear that the Nonhern Colossus has ample scope for 
araiviiy wiAout incurring the odium of any infringement of 
that ^ of the Afghan frontier which has been defined bv 
the pillars of the Bouheko’ Commission. Diplomacy and 
f^lway construction will occupy much of her time, but when 
the moment comes for any overt military act, Russia will 
s^ no pains to throw the responsibility and the blame on 
the Albans, and if there is no responsible English official on 
the scene it is much to be feared that this device may blunt 
e of^ indignation which an act of a gg ression against 
our ally of Afghanistan ought to arouse throughout the 
empire. VJ'e must also expect incessant attempts to create 
tniernal dissension in the Hjpmt districis. and in the Pamir 
Khanate, and these wDl be executed as much bv the apoli- 
cation oi the ethnographical principle as by the agemw of 
^tenders like Ayooh. Already Russian writers have Dut 
forward the bold claim that of the citirens of Herat a larLe 
proportion are Russian subjects, and the murder of a 
coman m an Afghan Baaaar, or on the highway mav be 
held at some future time to ronstitute a stiffident' claim for * 
reparetmn. and what is more, an adequate justification for 
retdi^on If the tranquillity of Afghanistan was assured 
and the dynastic succession absolutely guanuiieed in the 
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persons of Abdurrahman and his sons, there would still be 
much room lor anxiety. But what should not be our 
vigilance and care when we know the peace of Afghanistan 
to be the ephemeral achievement of the present ruler, and 
that his death will be followed by a dynastic feud as bitter 
as that fought put in the six years after the death of Dost 
Mahomed ? • 

Towards the solution of the dynastic question absolutely* 
no progress has been matle since we last referred to the 
subject in these pages. The Ameer's son HablbuUah has 
not been proclaimed heir-apparent as he ought to have 
been, and when anything happens to Abdurrahman his 
best friend will be uncertain whom he would wish proposed 
as his successor. All that is certain is that that ruler s 
cousin Ishak would give slight attention to any commands 
from Cabul, if he did not show that he thought the time 
had come for him to adv'ance his o^vn pretensions to the 
AmeershipL U'hcn such open di^nsion in the ruling 
branch of the Baruckaai family breaks out it must neces¬ 
sarily follow that Ayoob's party wilt r^ain strength and 
confidence at Herat, and that responsible persons will 
begin to discuss the possibility of Vakoob returning to the 
throne, whiclt he occupied for so brief a period. So long 
as Abdurrahman lives these may be little n^pre than idle 
conjectures, but the admission must be made diat on his 
death the situation w’ill inevluibly become con$}iUcated and 
gloomy. 

There ts no great difficulty in anticipating the lines on 
which Russia will move during the next few years in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. The ultimate objects of her policy are the 
severance of Afghan Turkestan and the seizure of Herat. 
Even if she does nor immediately attain them, her measures 
must tend to facnitate the opexatiotis necessary 10 procure the 
same end after a declaration of war. The practical question 
for us to decide is how we are to prevent the consummation 
of these plans, or if prevention be impossible, what action 
are ive to take in return in order diat the interests of the 
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empire and the security of India may not suffer? My pre¬ 
sent purpose must be satisftod from considerations of space 
with the mere formulation of the question, which above every 
other in our foreign policy" ought to libcupy the attention of 
the Home Government and that of' India as well. There 
some reason to belje^’e that we have secured a lull, 
and although it must be brief, it may still sufhce to en¬ 
able us to complete the raflway communications on our own 
frontier, and the bridging of the Indus, It may also be 
possible to husband and develop the miittary resources of 
India herself. But schemes of frontier defence, however 
admirable scienducally% ^vtJl never give the Indian public 
confidence, or maintain the reputation of England abroad. 
They are excellent ^ long as Russia is on the further side 
of Herat, but to effectually check Russia, and to preserve 
the independence of Afghanistan, requires something more 
dtfHcuk than elaborate strategwal plans of defence. It 
requires a consistent broad foreign policy, as clearly de¬ 
fined and ably carried out in Central Europe and on the 
Euxine as at Herat and on the Oxus. This course alone 
can bring about the failure of Russia's long-cherished 
designs on the integrity of India, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

# 

As three of the principal events of the quarter—the return 
of the Indian Princes from their visit 10 England^ the 
position of affairs in Bumtah, and the conclusion of the 
Afghan Boundary negotiations — ^arc described and con¬ 
sidered elsewhere in this number, there is no necessity to 
refer to tliem here* 

The ever important matter of the defence of the Indian 
frontier has made very considerable progress towards the 
attainment of the neccssarj' military* imptovemenis and 
the required facilities of communication* Lord Dufferins 
visit next month to Quettah and Pishecn cannot fail to give 
an impetus to the conclusion of the steps sanctioned by the 
accepted Plan of Defence t and we may hopie that not 
mej^eh' will the quesrion of how the railway ts to be carri^ 
to the other side of the Khoja Amran range 00 the plain 
of Candahar be promptly settled, but that the supreme 
importance of Kurrachee wiU be recognized In some open 
way* such as the construction <rf the strategical line to 
Khelat and Quettah, which we have more tllan once ad¬ 
vocated. The Viceroy has already shown signs of interest 
in this matter. Whatever may be its commerdal future. 
Kurrachee is unquestionably the military port of India, and 
on the prompt perception of this fact very much depends 
the efficacy of any scheme of frontier protection. While 
attention is drawn so markedly to the condition of the more 
• Important portion d’ the North-West Frontier, there are- 
some grounds for believing that the Indian Government 
contemplate a thorough redistribution of the garrison in 
the pemnsula, while some attempt may be made to utilise 
the at present useless armies of the Native States. It is 
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now general! yr rBcogni2ed that this can only be done in con« 
suhadon and hearty co-operation with the rulers of those 
lerritories. One fact to which we must advert in proof of 
the increased military strength of this country in India is 
the dldtculty experienced in getting a suinctent number 
of HngHsh officers to serve in the Staff Corps, and to 
the issue of a notificati£n in the CaztiU that officers in 
regiments at home and elsewhere throughout the Empire 
will be al towed to volunteer. 

The only trans-<frontier subjects to which reference need 
be made is the question of Ayoob Khan. %vho still remains 
at large, and whose exact whereabouts is uncertain, although 
he is probably somewhere in the Seistan desert There is 
some little chance of his being compelled to enter Bdoochl-^ 
Stan, when there should be a good prospect of his falling 
into the hands of our feudatory, the chief of Kharan. The 
movements of Ayoob have revived interest in the fact that, 
while Abdurrahman is in power, the representatives of the 
once formidable section of the Baruclczai House identified 
with the name and family of Shere Ali are in exile; but 
if we couple Ayoob’s escape with the recent expressions 
of Vakoob^s friends at Mussoorie, it will be clear that they 
have lost neither hope nor vigilance The publication of a 
memorandunf bv GenenJ Gordon on Yalcoob's trial, in 
which, with a fresh command of the documents brought 
forward in tile case, he unhesitatingly pronounces the ex- 
Ameer innocent of all participation in the Cabul massacre, 
must contribute towards restoring that prince’s reputation. 
Wliether it will bring bim any nearer that return to Cabul 
on which he tuts now shown himself to be speculadng, 
remains to be seen : and the practical point to be dedded 
is what is the present slate of Yakobb's mind ? Of course 
the relative importance of Yakoob and Ayoob to the 
Ameership depends exclusively on the health and life of 
Abdurrahman. 

At this moment comes a report that Ayoob has been 
captured in die Kain district, where be was reported to be 
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ten or twelve days ago; and if this b» true, there is no doubt 
that he has fallen into the hands of the Persian troops sent 
in pursuit of him. The question of the hour is. iherefore, 
what is to be done with hixo, and we cannot insist too 
strongly on the utter inadequacy of any arrangement which 
does not ensure his being kept In greater security for the 
future. How far this can be don& at any spot within the 
Shah's territor}’, must remain a matter of doubt, but at all 
events it is quite certain that that spot is not Teheran. 
We might reasonably insist on Ayoob being moved direct 
to Kennan or Shiraz from Kaln until the place of his hna] 
detention can be decide(L'nn« and a strong reason for doing 
so is to be found in the probability that once Ayoob returns 
[o Teheran, diplomatic dltHculties will be raised to his going 
.ui^^where else. If Ayoob cannot.be conveyed through 
Beloochistan to India—which is the best and most politic 
measure—he should certainly be conducted in tlte dinsedon 
of the Persian Gulf after as short an interval as the distance 
and the necessity of o 6 icial intercommunications will allow. 

The ratification of the Convention between England and 
Qiina on the subject of Burmah confirms the arrangeinent 
fay which we are to consolidate our position In that country 
with the cordial assent and sj-mpathy of the Pekin Govern- 
mcnL The despatch of a decennial mission from the highest 
authority in Burmah. but composed of native Burmese, is 
to satisfy all the sitzerain pretensions of Chiba. On the 
other hand, she is to proceed in conjuhedon with us to the 
deltmiiadon of the frontier, and 10 taking in hand such 
steps as nbnit best promote trade between the two Empires. 
The ratification shows that the Tsungli Vamen is prepared 
to carry out its part of the treaty, and there is no reason to 
apprehend any serious difficult)' in defining die Yunnan 
boundary. China will be impelled by self-interest to gravi¬ 
tate more and more towards this country in Asia, more 
especially wdien the true designs of Russia on the Jliddlc 
Kingdom bcscome revealed^ and General Pijevalsky's out¬ 
spoken opinions recorded in another part of die Review 
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sboufd do much to opea the eyes of -ilie Chinese to wrhat is 
pacJi in g through the minds of the Qiost infjueotiul Russtao 
authorities on the sui^ect. 

With rijgajci to China's suzeciin rights over Asiatic states 
some very sensible remarks on them, as exempliticd by the 
rdatioits of China and Nepoid. from the fetter of our 
Kestdent at Khatmandod. Mr. Williani Girdlcstone. in The 
Turns oi 22ud September, may be quoted. They will only 
lose their value when the aggressive strength of China has 
developed to a much greater extent tlian there seems any 
likelihood of its doir^ within a reasonable number of 
years. 

“ "niCTe Is fto naiinul inipofiajice amciied isx Scjiiu) to the Mission, 
and at iht OtiMse Court it id wt* of many simllBr taddents, wd therefore 
passes almeiet tmnotked- - - . The lelBOoD of Ncpaul lo China was fiitfy 
wiffli gh indicated in a nastnl wtnessinn of the Cbinesi: residents nl Utaia 
(PiM/i Ctuxeu, Aupiit 17, tS®6), llul ‘Nejkanl h one of the dalint 
and poiittset d* uf •etf^govermnem.' . . . Were ibete 
cwr to be a riumioft of deckling eatclusiwe atlegiance to England 

.IT to China, hff ^pgpphiol position, alike *ilh her intciresls, «t)util cause 
Nepoul to throw in her bt with the former- To me the necessity for such 
a decDina amin likely to romiun ooitiilc ilii 5 aphero of {Httctioit politics.*^ 

The postponement for. it b said, two yean of the 
marriage of the Emperor Kwangsu, aiier h had been 
tinnounced ti»t hb bride had been selected and prepam- 
tlons for the important ceremony eommenced. b not a, 
fevourablc si^ for the health of ihb young ruler of many 
miUiQn& L'nlil he b married, doubts must be felt about 
the reality of his iiefsooal authority, and it may even be 
suspected that the Empress R^ni b as retuctiutt to give 
up die exercise of peraosial power as she showed herself 
twelve years ago, on the occasion of Tungche's brief rtign 
and death. If Kwangsu remains niler in name rather 
thin fact it is by no means certain that China, will be any 
the: worse for renialoing under the control of those ex¬ 
perienced and astute persons at Pekin, who have done so 
well for a eofinsiderable number of yeam. The most striking 
fact in Qonnectioii with the of the Supreme 
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Government, is the |W'Oftunefit part tahen by the empwjr’s 
father, Prince Chun, whp ought, properly speaking, to live 
in retirement, and he must be acting in collusion nrtih his 
sist«' 4 n-bw ®ti keep the boy emperor in leading-strings for 
some time longer. 

The sensational event of the ciuarter in China has been 
connected, with commerce mthCr than politics. TJie 
mission of Count Milfciewicz, the allied concessiem for a 
variety Of undenakinga to an American syndicate, have 
arousisl great attention and some alarm throughout 
English tiading circles. -Among those who would sutler 
most from tliis arrangemenc if it were carried out, there has 
been a ver\' jijeneral expression of disbelief in the reality 
of the whole tninsaction. It is as ditficalt to accept this 
comfortable view of the latest stroke of Yankee enterprise 
as it 15 to endorse the accuracy of the sanguine expectations 
of the Philadelphia syndicate, whosp representatives would 
have it lidieved that, because they have gained a little, 
nothing is going to be. left for English and other foreign 
metthants. Tiiere seems no valid reason to doubt that 
Count Miifciewicz obtained a contract for the supply of 
telephones, and that he obliged some of the Chinese 
authorities with small loans on very favourable terms. But 
this achievement falls very far short of the immtmse undcr- 
taking suggested by the first account of the matter. Those 
who know China best will agree with us Ih sayir^ that 
when China makes contracts for a whole sj'seem of railwa}^^ 
and for a grand natiomd bank, more dian one tentative ex¬ 
periment w'lfl be made before any group gets the concession 
for the whole, or even the greater i>art, of these important 
schemes. Nor is there any reason for believing that our 
merchants in China are not a match in business and fore* 
sight for their .Anterican rivals, who. it must be admitted, 
have one tangible advantage in their greater readiness to 
accept the payment of interest in silver. It is also evident 
that China expects to be able to borrow at a lower rate of 
interest than she has hitherto dan& 
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Aldtough the French mtittary operations in lndo*Chioa 
have been crowned with that best form ot* success, the 
quietude of the country, the important question of the future 
relations between the French Republic and the King of 
Annam has reached an aaite stage, and it is dear that the 
stability of tbe French position turns as much on the manner 
in which this difficnlty is tomposed as on the good results 
of military operations in the Delta. It is probable that but 
for the mission of M, de T the dissatisfaction of the 

king and the whole Annamese civil service ndght have 
remained concealed, or at least without formal e&pressiont 
for an indefinite period, hi* de Laqcssan is a recognized 
authority on all French colonial questions, and his reports 
on Burmah, Marh^ascar, and Obokh are excellent pro¬ 
ductions in their way. There is also no doubt of his 
sympathy with the recent efforts of France in the direction 
of colonial expansion, sg that be cannot be considered an 
unfriendly cridc of the oficials who are carrying our in their 
own way the policy of the Republic. His suggestions are 
made with the view of assisting the course of that policy, 
and of increasing its benefits to his country. 

At the same time it must be stated that we are not in 
official possession of M. de Lanessan’s views and sugg®- 
tions, which are embodied in a Report to the President of 
the Reptiblic that has not been made public, A French 
nevrepaper published at Haiphong asserts that M, de 
1 .aftPcgan has Coincided in his Report with the views ex* 
pressed by the king in his letter to M, Grevy, and as the 
leading Paris papers, far from contradicting, have accepted 
the statement, there is every reason to rely on its correct¬ 
ness, which reveals the pre^oi critical position of France 
in indo-China. The question of importance is, therefore, 
what did the king say in bis letter, and as The Stiimiard 
published a translation of this very important and original 
doctunent in its Issue of 20th of August, we are able to 
reproduce here its more significant passiges, omitting only 
pure formalities and irrelevandes. 
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1, Th« ibird ajtWff of ifit TreatX itiputoei liuu ihe Anaiunii* fiinc- 
U‘onaii«5 from tht£wmi« of Cochin China to thal of ’lomiuin shall coniimc 
to adimnifiTef tbo produces compiised within those limits. up to this 
ffO haTB ahrajs been preTtnted from oominiiting and placing fimctiouaika 
in the r/wiaos of Binh Thiuin, Eaah Htw, and Ph« Yoa, la the rest 
of the tenittrry defined hy the tliird ajtide the adtnitiistnlion is enliKty in 
the hands of French funclionaiifis and ORtect^ The inaitdaiios only 
execute their mdas, the smallest fnfnction of which meets with the 
■lereresf pimishmenl, Moteoyer, in each'pro«nce. if ihc tnandarins go 
on faugness to the Resident they dmv dorm on ihemselycs the attacks of 
the ofBcer! ; and ill on the other hand* they gp to the latter, the Resitlcni 
ffill rerTTcaand them j and if the Residem uU* the o^rajrmot to mi* them- 
selyes np with the local adminirtialkin, the oiBcen leply hy ndyising him 
not to interfere with toilitsrj' niattem. 

3* jlccording to Articles 5 and (i, a Resident Cencial shall reside 
at Hue, pteade over the qitemal lelatitnu of Annrua, and aastue tin; 
regular exerdsc of the Pirotoctomu; without mixing hi mself up in the local 
adtninUtration. In Ton quin the French Coiemment shall place Residenii. 
or Assistant Redden Li in the chief plataes where ihdr piescnce wQI be na*' 
fnl. They be under the orden of the Resident GenmL But these 
anicles have sittee been modified. At Hue a siiperior Resident resides, 
but be has been sabjtsted to the orders of the Resident General at Hanot. 
Hanoi being so far from Hmi, and the moans of communicatioa being 
rather (simplicitttL much time is tmst. in carrying on officul raLitioia. If 
the Resident General resided at Hue, or if the SupCEtor Reident there 
pwy ^sjA ihe some powers, we could bi Ts i ncfe personally, curtail 

many queatmna, qnd utilize the time now ITie Rejident CencTai 

licing At Hanoi and only coining oceaaioiully to Hiul wbtire he temains 
hwdJy iMi day* whenever there is huanesi to lie done, it is necessary to 
write in the firet place to the Superior Rmfdcflt, who temsmits it to the 
Reaidctit General, whme reply can only cotnc after woifi time. These 
delay? arc of no oonaequeace in nnlmponunt toaiien, Imv they cause great 
injoiT in affair* that are tugenl. ask that the Residenl Genctal shall 
reside at HuiS, err that the Superiw Rteident of Aimam ^all'have, oi leasts 
all the powet* for enstiiing the exercise of the PtoWctorale m Annain proper 
in amfonnity with the Tieaty. 

g, Ry .Aiticle 7 the Resident in Tonquin ought not to ocenpy 
thetoiiefvcs with the details of the mlental adonniatmlioh. The native 
fnnctioiwrics of all gruk* shall continue to govern unOcc tltcii comml, 
They ought to bt remoretl only on the deniand 0/ the hrench auihoriites. 
But siTKc the Fraitch ofiuniib interfered in all branches of the adaunifitra- 
rfoo the mandarroB are becotue only thdr employed, and quite iBcc snb- 
iltcma, hdng dismissed or punished without any bfoniiation beiitg sent in 
either the conrt or the king. 

"q. By Aiticle tt, b Atinam proper the qtumbo will fix the Uses 
without the cxintjial of the French ofl iri als. In Aimain proper we had 
fon nei l y indbcct contnlHrtiotta and cuwomsi but the Protectorate bn 
withdrawn from ns the right over these taxes. Besides fur several years 
Ihe numertFas and almost continuous troubles bare bnpovetished oui 
country; we have absolutely lois Cochio China, and Toiic|uin can no 
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bnger fmnsin «h3C it n^ed to do, Tliue only renaJns the iwenuft of 
Aoiiiitit proper to iiemy oat KpsMo, If; then, thr tmd tU- 

grraiwpatof tJjcindiiectfflnlnbLitiaia a» takia (hmi n*. have rot 

** '«* 'Till' 

J ‘ ^ *hicb u«ght to come 

to tu m thiec hundted thoL^od baod* ;,ud thf« hundr^ thonamd 

S qi«miti*£ we Juve i«eiv«] haidj hnlf. oad 

M. nthwinf nd^ses lo coter into juiy engagcmcni for tSftT j nnd as to the 

f I" ^ ™»«n=r Tonqutn hu become rather 

4 i colan> tbm a pmvim^e of jViimiji. 

Ih.. L'fi,J"!* France lands bcMdr to jjitnmtce the integrity oT 

I ir ™'* defend Jt against nternaJ stuck and 

anv ““PJ “ “ *“^*y «««* 

thiir w if elTeciuat eincuae of the rroieetonie FtQjn 

ituif It tol^iw^ a. Hoop, „n oidy ooenpy fo ihe wuntty in case of 

|«®™cii(jti, iiut once the iDEunwrticm h m an end the tnnq» ought to 
luid Imre the ndminiwnniqn m juth^ hnnik. Tlie Uavemor of 
i.«htn (.hina haa cntniaed one of hia afiiLinla with iht tijiciikation of the 

f f*"** ^ 'iW protintes 

W ”” " possession alrend) for a wbofe year, Tlie ialiahimirii 
to whom are thej- suhjecL have long asked the Resiifeaf 

^nrai to »cad them naitre atlmiuisiTmw^ but we hare not yet lexhed 
^dehnite reply. The Reiiiicm Ccticral lias spoken to us of th* indetmtUr 
ought to pay to Cochin China, but he has i^red the 110,000 ikanm 

"“‘,,7^^ ■"<^“«“ of ^ 

a. rW rtBt, vn wir country a temple in each fHovtiice oonsecfaied 

t ^ ^ WMl It i. the place to 

^ich die othemb come lo nuke their obeinnee or to t«e»c die king 
iweKVM hejaae* thar way. Kui no* th«e lemples «v ottea occupied 
tor hmirh ulhccrt and tivwpfi, who by thdr anangemeni* disturb cvembinit, 
and even ds^ruy patci of die tempfc, Tliese ihingi dioclL the pcopfe, who 
lAecl*^ fhfll libe AntiamUc AilmTn^iaiioTi do lUrt. Iiicmv how to nm Vm ti^ 

"y. At ^ trttie* with us the functionmics ought to he iinm :iT^ |,^ 
dJ«CTiy bj the Coun. But since the bx tmforturuite events the power trf 
^Mwaamtion bus been eonuited to the Kinh luoc, who has then had to 
nppfue Ihe Court, This defegaiion of the-toyal power was neceuBrv in a 
of diu^cf. wbcii tjueadoQj calfed for fiompt decislcins. Bui now 
Hat ordet a rc^establbhed, then* d ererT adrantage to be gained Jram 
foe centtoUmiKm of yowts. In our oomury great hontmr luudna to the 

®«ha^cjd {Kiblk IbnaiatB; but the hononr ii imlKimnir j* com«. 
mtm tfle 


The letter concludes with this significant passage: 

" Moreover, the Tonquin race has always been a literate 
and amWtioos race. Jr. then, the Irarneil dasses ate not 
spprtcated or employed at their just rvalue and acooriing 
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to their skill, they becotiie bod subjects, whence grow the 
sources of all disorders, and we, as the governors, ought to 
avoid as much as possible all these first causes of troubie 
and dissension," 

Death has been busy during the (|uarter, and in Sir 
Ashley Eden has been lost a pfomineni representative 
of the best type of Anglo-Indian.^ In Burmah anti Bengal 
he showed the qualities of an admitiistraior and the 
capacity larcly combined of being able to uphold the 
dignity and efnclency of his Government, and at the same 
time to keep the natives in good humour. If we were 
asked to assign the cause of this success we should say 
it was due not to any great ability ur marked genius, 
but to the sound sense and tolcnmc ceifiper which help 
to make the perfect man of the wijrid. This was pre¬ 
cisely Sir Ashley Eden’s special distinction among an 
odrcial class which from the very conditions of its recruit¬ 
ment, [5 domposeti of men who have bad few opportunities 
of seeing the world, and who are apt to take too pro¬ 
fessional a view of questions as they arise. As an official 
Sir Ashley Eden was equalled by many of his con¬ 
temporaries, and surpassed by some; where he excelled 
them was in tact, and a good-tempered determination not 
to magnify trifles into tragedies. ^ 

Sir Barrow EUis, who also died during the quarter, 
was a very different man. and his chief dai&i m the eyes 
of posterity will be his success in irigratiatirig’ himself 
with the native community. In Bombay and at the 
Northbrook Club he was certainly ^persona gy^itssima. 

Another AIndian worthy of an older school has 
also passed away in tl7e person of Colonel Haughtou, who 
was one of the Afghan captives in 184^, and whose 
claim to remembrance consists in bis defence 0^ the town 
of Chartkar. north-west of Cabid. when the Goorkha 
regiment, to which be acted as adjutant, was vanquished 
more by thirst than the Afghan. Colrnid Haughton's 
death further retluces the alre^y small band of the sur¬ 
vivors of our first expeditions beyond the Suleiman. 
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Sutsfmrj oj Ev&nis, 


Of course the most important histoncaE perspoage 
who during the quarter was Wajid Ali Shall, the 
ex-King of Oude. The annexation of that important 
province to the British dominions \'as caused by his 
enormities, but the orgies which characterized his ten 
years’ rule at Lucknow seem to have twen typical of his 
thirty years' enforced lestdcnce on the h^ks of the 
Hopghly. He leaves many sons and successors, but the 
family of Surajah Dowlah will hardly rise again from 
the ohsi^ity to which (ate and its own faults have con¬ 
signed it. As the annexi^on of Oude was the last 
forfeiture of his terrhory by a great I ndian piince, we may 
perhaps venture to say that the lesson of its disappearance 
has been ta ken to • heart by other Indian ptxentates, and 
we are not less gratihed than they can be that i great 
responsibili^ has been thus taken off our shoulders. 
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REVIEWS. 

SiirauHS-. 

The dearth of books on Asiatic subjects this quarter speaks 
little for the activity of the writers interested in, and C'lpabte 
of dealing with, tbetn. The limited space occupied by 
literature in our present number is a fair measure of the 
quantity of new works*that have made their appearance in 
the last three months; the complaint b all the more solid 
because there is no prospect of an improvement in the 
coming quarter if the publishers' announcements reveal the 
whole extent of their programme. One volume of an 
interesting rather than an Important character has made 
its oppeamnee in Sir. Arthur Gilman's volume on the 
Saracen-s, which forms part of the series known as “The 
Story of the Natimis " (T, Fisher U nwin). The Saracens, 
who derived their name from being inhabitants of the 
desert, are identical with the Arabs, and consequently the 
earlier chapters of Mr. Gilman’s popular l\jstor>‘ contain 
the ikmily history of Mahomed and his assumption of the 
character of Prophet The name became mdkt famous and 
famQiar in the time of the Crusades, and it would be strictly 
coire^t to include under.the same narrative the achieve¬ 
ments of the Moors in Sp^n. and the followers of Saladin 
in Syria. Mr. Gilman has been compelled to curtail his 
subject and thus bring it within modest dimensions, but 
the storj' of the Saracenic or .Arab race is admirably told 
in a aeriw of short chapters down to the collision wnib the 
Mongols and the capture of Bagdad. The whole volume 
should be read for itself, but we may particularke as 
espcdally well worth reading the author’s account of the 
rise of the Abbastdes. 
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RevUws. 


The- India L ist. 

The July number of Allen’s OMcinl Intik List {W. 
H. Alien & Co.)« which is issued Italf-ycnHy. hns tnndc its 
appearance with its usual punctual icy,, and this work, as is 
^vell known, affords the only complete and correct list of 
the covenanted, uncovonanted, and miJitary services in 
India. In addition it contains a full list of those retired 
members who are on pension. Particulars of the examina¬ 
tions, furlough rules, staff corps candieions, tbedetaILt of 
the pension regulations, and a multtttide of other impornuit 
matters relating to Indian ailmimstratton aiv alsoTuUy and 
dearly described in die volume, which coaiains much inlbr- 
matioi) that could not easily be found elsewhere while it 
fully maintains its wdl-estab|ished character os the otitictar 
list of the Indian services^ 


TAs Cosiw/oi^' cf /jfc Mip,itda, 

This volume ['* 'Fhe Cosmology of the Rigvedn,** an e^y 
by H, W, WauJ!*. (Williams and Notgate.)]J is published 
by the Hibbert trusttihs, and this fact added to the mithbr's 
name is strodg evidence as to its scholarly choiTLCter, To 
stitdoit^of |anscrit ‘and of the early religions of India it 
cannot kit to be ttsefal, e^cblly.’ks Mr. Wallis is so 
modest as not to claim finality for hk work. 
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